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THE MYTHIC SOCIETY 

RULES 

1. TEe Society shall be called the Mythic SooiUtt. 

2. The Society was formed with the object of encouraging the study of 
the Sciences of Ethnology, History and Beligions, in India and stimulating 
research in these and allied subjects. 

3. Membership slmll be open to all European and Indian gentlemen 
tod ladies who may be elected by the Committee. 

4. The Society shall be managed by a Committee consisting of a Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, an Honorary Treasurer, Honorary Secretaries, Branch 
Secretaries, an Editor, and seven other members, retiring annually but 
eligible for re-election. 

Any four of the above"members to form a quorum. 

5. The subscription shall be — 

(a) Eor members resident in Bangalore, rupees five per anntira. 

(d) Edr members resident elsewhere in India, rupees three per 
annum. These subscriptions are payable on election, or an- 
nually, on July 1st. The Honorary Treasurer may recover 
any subscription which may remain unrecovered at the time 
the second number of the Journal is issued by sending the 
second number by V.P.P. 

Membership is open to residents in the United Kingdom, the sub- 
scriptions being four shillings annually, a remittance of twelve 
; shillings covering subscriptions for three years. Subscriptions 
from the United Kingdom may he remitted by ‘British Postal 
; Order ’ to the Honorary Treasurer, Mythic Society, Bangalore. 
Bona fide students resident in Bangalore will be ad.mitted as members 
without the right of voting on payment of rupees three per annum.' 

6. The transactions of the Society shall be incorporated and published 
in a Quarterly Journal which will be Bent free to all members, and which will 
be'on sale at twelve annas per copy to non-members. 

1. There will be nine Ordinary Meetings in each Session, at which 
lectures will he delivered ; due notice being given by the Secretary. 

8. Members may obtain, on application to the Secretary, invitation 
cards for the admission of their friends to the lectures. 

9. The Annual G-eneral Meeting will be held in July. 

10. Kramiug and alteration of Eules rest entirely with the Committee. 

'■j, . > 

• • ■ ' S'. E. SELL, 

• ■ . Honorary Seoretarg, 
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THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 

OP THB 

MYTHIC SOCIETY 

Held at Bangalore^ on August 30, 1915 

His Highness the Yuvabaja oe Mysobb, G-.O.YE., was in tie Cliair. 

He was snpported on platform by the Hon’ble Colonel Sir Hugh 
Daly, K.O.I.B., C.S.I., British Resident in Mysore, Sir Leslie Miller, Kt., 
Mr. P. B. Warburton, M.A., I.O.S., and the Bev. A. M. Tabard, M. A., 
M.R.A.S. 

The proceedings opened with the Chairman calling upon the Secretary* 
Mr. P. B. Sell, m.a., to read the Report. 

THE REPORT 

The year under review has been eminently satisfactory. Our membership— 11 
Honorary, 115 resident and 144 mofussil members — though short of our expectations, 
shows that the Mythic Society continues to enlist the sympathies of a large intel- 
lectual elite. Yet there are still in Bangalore and the Mysore Province a number of 
gentlemen whose names we are very anxious to see on our rolls as it would be a 
source of intense gratification to us to feel that our Society has the practical good 
will of all interested in and proud of Mysore. 

Our success in Bangalore and Mysore we attribute to the sympathies His 
Highness the Maharaja, His Highness the Yuvaiaja, the other members of the Boyal 
Mysore Family, the Honourable the British Resident and the Mysore Durbar have 
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always so kindly shown towards the Society. We are happy to avail ourselves of 
this opportunity to beg them to accept the expression of our heartfelt gratitude. 

Outside Mysore the Mythic Society is perhaps not as well known as it might be 
We should welcome members and contributions from the whole of Southern India 
and we rely on our preseUt members to help us to realize that ideal. 

• Eight meetings have been held during the course of the year, a new feature of 
which has been lively and instructive discussions bearing on the paper read at the 
meeting. In this connexion we may be permiijted to remind the resident inembers 
that a large audience is an encouragement for the lecturer, renders the discussion 
more interesting and throws more light on the subject of the lecture. It is feared 
that too many members are content with reading the papers in our journal, forget- 
ting that by not attending the meetings they lose the chance of taking part in the 
discussion which ofbeui is a necessary complement of the paper. Each resident 
member is expected to do something for the welfare of the Society, to make it more 
widely kpown, to propose new members for election, to contribute papers and 
articles, or get his friends to do so, and if he has no time or inclination to do more, 
atdeast to encourage Lecturers by regular attendance at the meetings. 

Mr. A. Y. Bamanathan, b.a., one of onr Branch Secretaries, has arranged for an 
interesting programme for the coming session. 

Our finances, as the statement of the Treasurer of the Society will show, are on 
a sound footing — thanks this year to the princely donation of Es. 1,000 made by His 
Highness the Yuvaraja towards our funds. The only regrettable feature is the 
amount of subscriptions due which total up to over Es. 500, rather a large outstand- 
ing for a Society like ours, but we trust that this reminder will be sufficient to bring 
in all the arrears of subsoriptionSj. 

One of our former Joint Secretaries, Mr. S. Krishnasawmy Aiyaiigar, 
M.u^A.s., has taken up the chair of Professor of Indian History and Archseology in the 
Madras University, but we have asked him to continue his interest in the Society by 
editing our journal which, ha haS kindly consented to do and our fornier editor, Mr. 
E. E- Sell, M,A., has acted in his place as Joint Secretary. 

The Mysore Durbar have taken into favourable consideration the question of a 
habitation for the Society, and we have every hope that our next General Meeting 
will be held in a Hall of our own. An application has been made to the Imperial 
Government for a free gift to the Society of all the Government publications* bearing 
on the History and Archaeology ol India. Our application has been kindly 
recommended by the Honourable the British Eesident, and we trust that it 
will be granted, helping us thereby to form the nucleus of a Library for the -Mythio 
Society. 

The New Year’s Honours List contained the names of one of our Honorary 
Presidents, His Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore and of our working President. We 
know that those Honours have been conferred for services to the Empire but as both 
are intimately connected with our Society we beg to be permitted, ;in our humble 
sphere, to offer them once more our heartiest congratulations with the hope that 
they mayriive long to enjoy the well merited Honours conferred upon them by His 
Most Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor. 



In OQUolnsion wa are happy to record the expression of our gratitude to the 
Lecturers and contributors who during the year have helped to make our meetings 
and our journal as successful and as instructive as both have been. 

The Eev. A. M. Tabard, m.a., m.b.a.s., moved the adoption of the Eaport as 
follows : — 

Ydvabaja Sahib,— My first duty this evening, duty which it gives me the 
greatest pleasure to perform, is to welcome Your Highness to our meeting. This 
new proof of your practical interest in the Mythic Society is an honour which we 
deeply appreciate and also a precious encouragement for the President and members. 
Your Highness’ presence here this evening will give, we feel certain, a new impetus 
to our Society and further, more especially in Mysore, the work the Society has 
set itself to do. 

Yuvaraja Sahib, Sir Hugh Daly, Ladies and Gentlemen, — ^The Secretary’s 
Report, you will all agree with me, is, like the work it purports to review, eminent- 
ly satisfactory. 

The membership of the Society is not yet what we expect to make it, but, as it 
increases steadily year after year, it is only a question of patience for us to count 
among our members all those, who at least in Mysore, are interested in the objects 
of the Society. 

Three items of the Eeport are sura to be a source of gratification to the 
meinbers ; Our flourishing financial situation and the hope that, by this time next 
\year, we shall have a Hall of our own, and that a beginning will have been made to 
provide tbe Society with a suitable Library. I take this opportunity to thank once 
more the Eoyal House of Mysore, the Honourable the British Eesident, and the 
Mysore Durbar for the help they have given and are giving us in those three 
different directions. 

As a duty of gratitude the Society will continue to devote a large part of its 
tenergies to the study of Mysore. 

At the last annual meeting, if you remember, I made an appeal in favour of 
Southern India, and expressed the opinion that if we want to know India, the India 
of the Hindus I mean, it is in the study of the south, that we must look for that 
knowledge and even then no time is to be lost. The north has undergone changes 
for nearly one thousand years, whilst the south, as far as manners and customs are 
concerned, is still practically the same, though even in the sonth a new India is fast 
; ; doming into existence. But in spite of changes, archaeological and historical 
researches, in a Getting more appropriate to those studies, will be able to reveal to us, 
at least to a certain extent, the real India of old. 

Narrowing down my appeahthis year I make it in favour of the study of Mysore, 
the land we live in and the land we all love, for, apart from sentimental oonsider- 
ations, Mysore has distinct claims on the interest of the student of Indian History, 
Arohseology and Philosophy as she is in some respects unique among the Provinces 
of^^lpdia. j 

in proof of this assertion, which we all know is true, but which to one, who does 
not fchow Mysore, might savour of exaggeration, let me quote Mr. L. Bice in his 
preface fd the second edition of the Gazetteer of Mysore^ 


‘ If there be any truth in the observation that sihall countries with diversified 
and distinctive physical characteristics have played the greatest part ip the world’s 
history, and given rise to its most distinguished men — Greece, Palestine, England 
and others being quoted as instances,— Mysore, it seems to me, may fairly claim a 
place in the category. Not only does she abound in the picturesque features of lofty 
mountains and primeval forests, of noble rivers and mighty cataracts, but — to 
mention only a few of the products specially pertaining to her— she yields by far 
the most gold of any country in India, and her treasure in the past, carried off to the 
north by Musalman invaders, may have found its way to Central Asia aipong the 
spoils of 'Tartar hordes ; she is the peculiar home of the sandal and also of teak) a 
special haunt of the elephant, rears a famous and superior breed of horned cattle, 
supplies as a staple food of her people the nutrient grain of ragi, waS the cradle in 
India and is still the chief, garden for coffee cultivation. Thus in every department 
of the natural world she may claim some pre-eminence. In the fine arts she has 
produced marvellous examples of architecture and' sculpture. In relation to 
humanity again she has been to the two greatest Hindu reformers a home, for the 
monastery of one, and an asylum to the other. Nearly every form of faith from 
Buddhism and Jainism to Islam, has here had its day as she is now known as having 
largely adopted and still strongly holding a special cult of native origin not conform- 
ing to Brahminism. The Malnad region of Mysore has been the birthplace' of 
royal races dominant in the south — the Kadambas, the Hoysalas, and perhaps also 
the Vijayanagar Sovereigns. In modern times, the great general of the age, the 
Iron Duke, learned in the Malnad and wilds of Mysore, no less than in the plains of 
the Deccan, those lessons of warfare which enabled him to end the ambitious career 
of the subjugator of Europe, who once thought to make an ally of Mysore and to 
conquer the East. Waterloo may in one sense have been won in the playing fields 
of Eton, but it waf Mysore that contributed to develop the genius of the commander 
who carried the day.’ 

These 'words were a revelation to me when I read them first and to them I 
may confess I owe the love and admiration I have ever since felt for Mysore. They 
have led me to study Mysore, to explore Mysore and to become an enthusiastic 
champion of Mysore. 

Had the talent been given me or the time, it would have been the dream of my 
life to write a history of Mysore, for I believe that at the present stage a fairly 
complete History of Mysore could be written. 

Unlike many other parts of India, Mysore has been several times in the course 
of the last two thousand years a self-contained and pretty well defined political 
entity, with indigenous dynasties, a language, a literature and a style of architecture 
of her own. 

Leaving aside the legendary period we find Mysore prominent at the dawn of 
the History of India. Whatever may be said for or against the Great Mauryan 
Emperor, Ohandragupta, abdicating to become a Jain and coming to die at Sravana 
Belgola, we are on firmer historical, ground when We connect Mysore with Ghan- 
dragupta’s grandson, Asoka. Mysore* may or may not be the Mahisamandala 
mentioned in his edict, but the fact that some of his inscriptions have been found in 
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dominions it was at least, even in those early times, considered important enough for 
the Emperor to send missionaries to it and have some of his edicts engraved on 
Mysore roots. 

The first indigenous dynasty in Mysore were the Kadambas with their capital 
at Banavasi in the Sorab Taluk. This town must be of great antiquity as it is 
mentioned by Ptolemy and also by the Mahawamsa which names it as one of the 
places to which a thera was sent by Asoka. 

Next we have the Gangas, the principal Jain Dynasty of the South, who ruled 
over the greater part of Mysore from the beginning of the Christian Bra to the 
beginning of the eleventh century with their principal capital at Talkad. 

But before the Wodeyars, the dynasty which shed the most brilliant lustre on 
Mysore, was that of the Hoysalas. Essentially Mysorean, the Hoysalas Dynasty 
could take its place among the most glbrious dynasties of Mediaeval India. 
Dwarasamudra, now known as Halebid, if we judge by its ruins, must have vied 
with the proudest and wealthiest capitals in India. 

Eor several centuries after the disappearance of the Hoysalas, Mysore was 
merged into the mighty ■ Vijayanagar Empire, with Viceroys at Seringapatam and 
Mulbagal. 

The two centuries which followed the downfall of Vijayanagar saw the rise of 
the Polegars, those giants whose strongholds and fortresses challenge at the present 
day the admiration of the man enterprising enough to climb to their very summit. 

It has been my good fortune to make the ascent of many of them and, to 
mention only a few of those eagles’ nests, at Maddagiri, Pavagada, Ootradroog, 
Hulyadroog, I have paused to ask myself what kind of men were those old Mysore- 
ans who could conceive and put into execution plans which would stagger architects 
of the present day. Their history would form another most fascinating chapter of 
the history of Mysore. 

That interesting history would be continued through the Wodeyar dynasty, 
the crowning glory of Mysore, the dynasty, which has made our present 'Mysore the 
model Native State in India. 

JBnough of material has been collected in the Epigraphia Camatioa, the Annual 
Eeports of the Mysore Archaeological Department, in old manuscripts and in some 
well written monographs to compile a continuous history of this most interesting 
province from the time of Asoka' to that of our present revered Maharaja, His 
Highness Krishna Eaja Wodeyar IV. 

With chapters in bold relief on the Hoysala Princes, the Vijayanagar Viceroys, 
the Polegars, the Mahomedan Sultans and the Mysore Wodeyar names like those 
of Vishnuvardhana, Kempe Gauda, Jaga Deva Raya, Ohikka Deva Eaja, would 
emerge from obscurity and take the place which is due to them among the heroes 
famous in Indian history. 

M,eaiiwhiie the Mythio Society has gathered some material which one day will 
prove most useful to the historian of Mysore. Our Editor, Mr. S. Erisbnaswami 
Aiyangar, m.a., f.k.h.s., f.m.u., in several essays has thrown more light on somn 
obscure periods of the Mysore history. The Eev. E. W. Thompson, has 
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already given ns several papers bearing on that subject and has promised ns 
another one for the coming session on the ‘ Siege of Bangalore,’ Mr. 0. Hayavadana 
Bao, B.A., Bif.j has prepared one 'on f Some place names in Mysore,’ the 
Bev. B. Goodwill one on ‘ The Principal Polegars’ strongholds in the Province ’ and 
Mr. M. T. Narasima Aiyangar, b.a., 'm.b.a.s,, one on ‘Melkote.’ So, as you see, 
Mysore history has a large part in onr programme for the ooroing year. 

If now we come to religion we find that again Mysore holds a prominent place. 
At Sravana Belagola we have one of the most illustrious seat of Jainism in India. 
Buddhism seems to have been flourishing here too from the time of Asoka’s mission. 
There are references in early Pali writings to Buddhist scholarship in Karnataka 
and inscriptions mention an important Buddhist Matha down to 1090 A.D. at 
Balagami, the capital of the Banavasi country. 

But it is with the rise of the new Hinduism, when Buddhism was on the decline 
and tottering to its fall, that Mysore is more especially concerned. 

Wd all know that there are three main systems of philosophy connected with 
the Hinduism of the present day. The Advaita, the Dvaita and the Yisishtadvaita ; 
all other schools founded on the Vedanta are each of them an off-shoot or a sub- 
division of one or the other of those three main systems. Now it may come as a 
surprise to many to hear that Mysore or the Kanarese country has been, more than 
any other part of India, intimately associated with those three systems. Sankara- 
ohariar, the pieacher of the Advaita had his Matha at Sringeri, Eamanujaohariar, 
the preacher of the Yisishtadvaita, founded the Melkote Matha, and the Dvaita was 
taught first at Udipi in the Oanarese country by Madhvachariar. So, Karnataka 
has been the cradle of the present Indian religious thought. Mr; Narasimha 
Aiyangar’s paper on Melkote will bear on Sri Eamanuja’s system of philosophy. 
Mysore has also adopted and still largely retains the Lingayet form ofi religion, 
which was fot centuries the religion of the Mysore and Coorg Bajas, a forrO of 
religion which would repay a deeper study than has hitherto been bestowed 
upon it. 

With regard to Hindu Architecture, Fergusson recognizes six different styles ; 
The Buddhist, Jaina, Himalayan, Indo- Aryan, Dra vidian, and Ohaltikyan, and 
considers the one he mis-names ‘ Ohalukyan’ as the most perfect, Weii> the So- 
called Ohalukyan Style, ia Mysorean, it is the style of the HoysMas ah^ if we leave 
aside the gorgeous and wonderful monuments of Mogul ArcMtecture; in feb it 
is to Mysore we must come to find the gems of Hindu Arohiteoture. I : ^ ' 

Lately, an eminent French Savant, who is a inember Of our Sboiety, Professor 
G. Jouveau-Dubreuil, has written the History of the Dravidian Architecture in the 
extreme Southi. Might not some other member of th© Societal Mr. B. Narasimachar, 
M.A., the Officer in charge of Archeological Eesearches in Mysore for instance^ give 
us a History of the Hoysala Architecture on the same lines as Professor Dubreuil? 

When I have mentioned that in Mysore are found the largest stone statue in the 
world — the Colossal Jain Statue of Gomateswara 70 ft,^in height at Sravana Belgola — ‘ 
the Gersoppa Falls which though inferior to Niagara in volume, far excels the 
celebrated Falls of the New World in height-— the Kolar Gold Fields, the largest -of 
its kind in India, I think, I shall have made out my point that Mysore ocqupieji in 
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India a place of real prominence and ought to be better known by the student 
of India. 

Much indeed has been done in that direction : Wilks’ History of Mysore and 
Mr. L. Eice’s Works will always remain monuments to the greatness of Mysore. 
Much continues to be done in the field of Ethnography by Mr> H, V. Nanjnndiah, 
O.I.B., and of Aroheeology and History by Mr. E. Narasimachar, m.a., but much 
more remains to be done and I hope our Society, in its humble sphere, will continue 
to take its share in building up an enduring monument to the glory of Mysore. 

The field is large and fertile. Whether it be Mysore History, Mysore Archaeology, 
Mysore Architecture, or Mysore the cradle of the three principal systems of the 
Vedanta or even the natural beauties of Mysore, I can promise the sympathetic 
student of Mysore that his labours will be well repaid if he be conscious that he is 
contributing in making Mysore better known in India as well as in Europe. 

It has already been pointed out that Mysore had a share in Waterloo as having 
been a training ground for Wellington. She will have a more glorious share still in 
the coming final victory, of which we are all so completely certain, for to help to win 
it she has not spared either her money or her blood. 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, it only remains for me to wish the Society 
increased prosperity, to express the hope that it wall always be worthy of Mysore, 
the land of its birth, and to prove that the Eeport for 1914:-15 be adopted. 

In seconding the adoption of the Eeport Mr. Warburton remarked that as 
Eatber Tabard generally managed to exhaust any subject before a meeting there was 
really very little left for him to say. The financial state of the Society was a very 
satisfactory feature, for their funds were better by Es. 1,100 than last year, 
mainly due to the generosity of His Highness the Maharaja and the Yuvaraja Sahib. 
He made an appeal to the members to increase their number, and, in referring to the 
prospect of having a habitation provided for themselves, he remarked that it wias 
up to them to advertise the attractions of the Society. He had much pleasure in 
seconding the adoption of the report, which was then carried. 

In proposing the re-election of the Eev. Father Tabard to the Presidentship for 
another year, Sir Leslie Miller made one of his very humorous speeches which was 
punctuated with applause* The proposal he said was in the nature of a formality ; 
it was in fact a superfluous proposition. For instance, if he (the speaker) were to 
propose any other member as President, they would all say ‘ we want Father 
Tabard.’ Ha would not therefore think of suggesting any other name so long as 
Father Tabard was willing to occupy the President’s chair. In point of fact Father 
Tabard might well adopt the words of one of the Kings of his country who, in a 
certain .circumstance, had exclaimed ‘ The State ? I am the State ! ’ Similarly, 
Father Tabard might well say : The Mythic Society ? I am ‘ the Mythic Society ! ' 
(Laughter). 

No other remarks were necessary to commend the resolution to the meeting, 
but there were a few reasons why Father Tabard should be re-elected. Firstly there 
was his fine patriarchal appearance. Sir Leslie ventured bo think that Father Tabard 
always had the learned look which fitted him for the position of President of a lear- 
ned Society . No other could fill the position with so much distinction (Applause)^^ 
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, It was oustomary wifeli many Societies when about to elect a new leader for 
him to stand up and propound some plan of campaign or scheme of work. Father 
Tabard had very cleverly done this in his farewell address. Having heard that 
learned and eloquent discourse, no one would be able to say that he was a mere 
figurehead. On the other hand his energies as President were only equalled by his 
persuasive tongue. And then there was the Society 's Quarterly Journal which 
provided stimulating literary refreshment not only for the learned authors them- 
selves, but also to Philistines like himself ! (Laughter.) His (the President’ s) was 
also the duty of the principal heokler, to start disohssions and draw out the lecturers, 
and they all knew how well Father Tabard performed that part of his oflS.C0. In a 
word they would be doing by far the very best thing in re-electing Father Tabard. 
(Applause.) 

Dr. Achyuta Bao in seconding the motion also paid a warm tribute to the acti- 
vities of the President. 

The proposal was carried unanimously, 

Bao Bahadur M. Shama Bao, m.a., then proposed the following names for the 
new Executive Committee for the ensuing year. He alluded briefly and pithily to 
its composition and referred in passing to the good work of Mr. F, J. Eiebards, 
I.O.S. On being seconded by the Eev. F. Goodwill who also spoke a few well 
chosen words, the motion was carried nBm con. 

The Committee now, consists of 

President — ^Bev. A. M. Tabard, m,a„ m.b.a.s. 

Vice-Presidents— Mr. P. B. Warburton, I.O.S. ; Sirdar M, KantaraJ Hrs, o.s.l, 
B.A. ; Justice Sir Leslie Miller, kt., I.O.S.; Bao Bahadur M. Bbama Bao, m.a.; 
Mr. F. J. Eichards, m.a., m.b.a,s., I.p.S. 

Bditor — Mr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, m.a., m.b.a.s., f.b. bib®;, s., f.m.xj. 
honorary Treaswrer, and Secretary— Mr, 

Assistant Treasurer and Secretary. — Mr. K. Devanathachariar, b.a. 

Branch 8eoreta/ries,—Vor Ethnology, Mr. 0. Hayavadana' Ban, b.a.,b,]d.; for 
History, Mr. A. V. Eamanathan, b,a, ; for Beligions, Mr. J. Kann, b.sc. 

CoOTwtiee.— The above ex-offioio, and Dr. P. S. Achynta Bao, Messrs. P. 
Sampat Aiyangar, m.a., E, Narasimhaehar, m.a.» m.b.a.s., E. P, Metcalfe, B.se., A. E. 
Bull, K. Ghandy, b.a., S. Shamanna, b.a., and N. Madhava Bao, b.a. 

^ OHAIEMAN’S SPEECH. 

The Yuvaraja, rising amidst applause, then said : — 

Sib Hxjoh Daly, Ladies and Gentlemen, — When I was asked to preside at this 
evening's function, I should confess, I felt not a little diffident in accepting the invita- 
tion, both for fear of excluding from this chair a person better able to fill it than 
myselfand of disclosing my ignorance of the researches that the Society carries out, 
and if I accepted it, it was only owing to a sense of duty towards this Society which 
is trying to do’ so much to unravel to us the past glories of India and of Mysore in 
particular (Applause). 

The Beport shows us the satisfactory progress of the Society: Its work during 
the past year has been good and its membership not had, Its finances are sound and 
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further it has every promise of entering on a more prosperous career this year with 
an increased balance atdts credit, with its own Hall and its own Librsary. I am glad 
to state here that His Highness’ Government will be able to place a suitable site at 
the disposal of the Society for building its Hah (Great Applause). 

It is not generally interesting, or at least I feel so, to listen to the dry catalogue 
of archaeological discoveries, but under such exponents of the Science as I’ather 
Tabard, you have seen how the results of these researches can be woven into charm- 
ing and instructive narratives. The:Kev. Father Tabard has traced for us the history 
and greatness of Mysore under the various dynasties and has shown in Mysore the 
homes of the schools of Hindu philosophy and a distinctive style of architecture 
second in India only to the Moghul. He has created for some of us a new interest 
in Mysore ; though we were vaguely conscious of it ourselves, yet he has made us 
feel more proud of our beloved country. May we hope that he will have the leisure 
as fully, as he has the talent and materials for giving_,us in a fairly complete form the 
interesting story of this dear land of ours (Applause). x 

I cannot consider myself to be very much qualified to speak on any of the sub- 
jects falling within the scope of the Society’s work and anything concerning them 
coming now from my lips after what you have already heard to-day would, I fear, 
fall flat and jejune on your ears, but with respect to the Mysore history now 
told us, I feel I may perhaps say this much. You have just heard it quoted to you 
from Mr. Bice’s Gazetteer that in its natural gifts Etnd physical environment Mysore 
has not been inferior to Greece, Borne or Great Britain, and if we are the creatures 
oi our surroundings, if it was their mountains, rivers, forests and soil that wrought 
the greatness of AtheUSi Borne or Carthage, we may well ask how it was thet 
Mysore, similarly gifted, did not attain to any of the high civilizatiori of those 
memorable States ? The explanation seems to me to lie in the fact that having 
shared the general curse of India we have never had the security which these small 
City States enjoyed and were at no time left in sufficient peace to work out our civi' 
lization in full. But times have changed now and thante to Paa Britannioa, war and 
strife have almost become fables in India. Mysore had no doubt, as the Bev. lather 
Tabard has shown us, a glorious past, one that makes us proud of ourselves and of 
our country, but it is idle to live on mare past tradition, and nothing should satisfy 
us short of attaining and continuing in that high eminence of learned Greece, mighty 
Home, and industrial England of to-day. Under the mgis of Great Britain, with far 
greater facilities at hand than the ancients worked under, and with physical condi- 
tions especially calculated towards the greatness of the country it ShooJd be possible 
for us ail and behoves us all to strive and become the true sons and inheritors of the 
rich, the beautiful, the historical, the philosophical and the self-contained Mysore. 
(Applause.) 

It only remains for me to thank the Society for the honour done to me to-day 
and for its appreciation of the sympathy and support that Bds Highness and myself 
may have lent to it. I should here say how much we all appreciate and thank Sir 
Hugh Daly for the uncommon amount of interest and sympathy he has displayed 
towards itiie Institution recognizing from the beginning -What useful work there was 
before the Society, BQs good wifi for and his kindly interest in the Sooiety Wifi lb« 
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Jong remembered and ever associated with it. Before resuming .my seat I hope 1 
may add on behalf of us all here that we fully trust the Mythic Society will in the 
coming years secure the co-operation and sympathy of its members in a fuller 
measure, and gain that further publicity and support it deserves (Great Applause). 

Dewan Bahadur J. S. Ghakravarti, in moving a vote of thanks to His 
Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore for presiding at the annual general meeting 
of the Mythic Society spoke as follows : — / 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

By courtesy of the Eeverend and Eevered President, and of the Council, 
the most pleasant duty now devolves on me of moving a hearty and respect- 
ful vote of thanks to His Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore for the favour and 
the great honour which he had done us by coming to us this evening and 
presiding at this annual general meeting of the Mythic Society of Bangalore. 
It seems to me very auspicious and exceedingly appropriate that at this im- 
portant meeting of the Mythic Society we should have as our Chairman a 
distinguished scion of a royal and ancient line which can be traced backwards 
through hundreds of years in the History of India until it loses itself in the 
mythic legends of the dim and distant past. Some one has said of the great 
poet Tennyson that if he had not been born the greatest poet of his age he 
would have become the greatest critic of his age. It may be said with equal 
truth of our illustrious Chairman of this evening that if he had not been born 
a prince and therefore a natural leader of the people he would neverthe- 
less have become a great popular leader by his own merits and by his 
numerous qualities of head and heart (Cheers). 

Gentlemen, I am not a believer in the familiar and oft-quoted lines, viz. 

' East is East and West is West and the twain shall never meet’. On 
the other hand, I firmly believe that with the advent of Englishmen in India 
East and West ham met very effectively and to good purpose— they have 
met under divine dispensation and have met never to part (Applause)^ — I 
believe that this union is for the supreme good of the East as well as of the 
West and that it is fraught with momentous and most beneficial consequences 
for the progress of civilization of humanity. I have firm faith in the 
ultimate result of this meeting of Oriental abstraction and Occidental practical 
energy, of this union of spirituality on one side and material advancement on 
the other, of this fusion of what is highest in the philosophy of the soul with 
what is noblest in the science of the universe. Out of such harmonious union 
of the East and the West will arise the true future ideal of man — an ideal 
which will be a real image, as far as finite thing can resemble the infinite, of 
God who made mankind. On the solid foundation of this union of the East 

and the West will rise the glorious fabric of human civilization for the future 

a civilization which will be fairer and more lasting than any which we have 
jet seen and which will not be blown away like a house of cards by the 
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hurricane of lust nor washed away by torrents of human blood. The closer 
this union of the Bast and the West, the more thoroughly Englishmen and 
Indians come to know each other, the more complete the intellectual and 
moral fusion of the two races, the sooner will that ideal he realized and that 
civilization attained. Societies like the Mythic Society of Bangalore which 
act as interpreters of the East to the West, help in their humble way the 
attainment of some aspects of this great object as they are means by which 
such mutual knowledge, such union and such fusion of the East and the West 
are facilitated ; and , persons like our illustrious Chairman and his august 
brother our revered and dearly loved Maharaja are, as we all know, amongst 
the finest fruits of harmonious combination of all that is good and beautiful in 
Eastern culture with all that is high and noble in Western civilization. It is 
also for this reason that I consider it particularly appropriate that the chair 
should have been taken by His Highness the Yuvaraja at this meeting. i 

Ladies and G-entlemen, I do not wish to take up more of your time at 
this late hour but once again in the name of all of us I would convey to His 
Highness our grateful thanks for his most welcome presence amongst us this 
evening, for his munificent donation which has been announced by the Presi- 
dent and for his wise words of sympathy and encouragement (Loud cheers). 

Mr. J. G. Tait, m.a., seconded the proposition, which was carried by 
acclamation. 





































THE EVOLUTION OF CASTES 

By E. Shama Sastei, Esq., b.a., m.e.a.s. 

PAET I 

Vaeiotjs theories have been propounded to explain the origin of caste. In 
the first place a Vedic poet himself has put forward his own favonrite theory 
of the divine origin of castes to explain the natural and yet inexplicable 
divisions of the people that he saw around him. The theory is found sum- 
med up in the famous Puritsa SuJeta hymn to which I shall have occasion to 
refer later on. Then come the evolutionary theories of Sir Denzil Ibbetson, 
Mr. Nesfield, M. Senart and Sir H. Eisley, a comprehensive summary of 
which is found in the first volume of the Imperial Gazetteer of India} 
The conclusion that has been arrived at on the consideration of all these 
theories seems to be discouraging and is thus stated : — 

‘ The origin of caste is from the nature of the case an insoluble problem.' 
We can only frame more or less plausible conjectures, derived from the 
analogy of observed facts. The particular conjecture now put forward is 
based — first, upon the correspondence that can be traced between certain 
caste gradations and the variations of physical type ; secondly, on the develop- 
ment of mixed races from stocks of different colour ; and thirdly, on the 
influence, of fusion.’ 

I venture to state that this admitted inability to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution of the problem is due to want of consideration of such literary works 
as have a direct bearing on the subject. Instead of being a prehistoric 
subject, as is commonly believed, caste is a historic subject and its origin and 
development appear to be quite recent. India had no history of its own till 
English scholars undertook the trouble of making researches and constructed 
a tentative history of India, which, though already an appreciable and bulky 
one, is still growing. Caste, being an Indian subject, has no history of its own 
and appears therefore to be prehistoric. But materials to construct a history 
of caste are abundant enough and are scattered here and there in the vast 
Sanskrit literature of India. They are the Vedas, the Brahmanas, the 
BitraSj Ithe Smritis, the Buranas, Kavyas and Commentaries. A careful 

1 Imperial QamtHer of vol, i, p. 848, 
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survey of this vast literature with no bias and prepossessed ideas 'will not fail 
to reveal the various phases through v^hich caste has passed and crystallized 
itself into its present form. But the only difficulty that appears to be in- 
surmountable is that of chronology without which nothing worth the name 
of a history can be related or written. Though a reliable Indian chronology 
mdst remain a dream at least for the present, still epigraphical investigations 
have made it possible to ascertain a number of leading historic events of 
known dates and to fis: the chronology of the rest relatively to the former. 
Thus Buddha, Chandragupta Maurya, A^oka, Patanjali, Aryabhatta, Har- 
savardhana, Bana, and other historic personages of known dates have been 
taken as finger-posts or mile-stones pointing to other persons or events as 
being either prior or posterior in the vast wilderness of Indian chronology. 
The date of Buddha’s death being fixed at 483 b.o., the initial point of Indian 
history may be taken to lie at 3100 b.o. as advocated by Professor Jacobi 
and other scholars, or at 2700 B.o. according to Messrs. Bloomfield and 
Pargiter, and other scholars, or at 1500 B.o., as believed by the followers of 
Max Miiller. The kings, genealogically arranged in the Puranas as having 
preceded Buddha and numbering about 130 in the solar line beginning with- 
Mann, may be regarded as other mile-stones vaguely fixed in the space of * 
about 2,600 years prior to Buddha’s death, with ' an intervening distance of 
twenty years on an average between any two kings. Thus to facilitate the 
construction of a tentative history of caste, Para^urama, the contemporary 
of Vii^vamitra and of Kama, the hero of Eamayana and seventieth among the 
kings of the solar line may be credibly placed at about 1700 B.o. This is the 
date of Bama and Parasurama, at which I have arrived according to my own 
theory of Gavam Ayana, the Vedic Era. This is the date at which Mr.. 
Pargiter has also arrived in his Earliest Indian Traditional History. This 
is what he says : 

Mf we may estimate the date of the great Bharata battle as 1000 B.o. 
approximately, Devapi would be placed about a century earlier. If we 
further form a chronological estimate from the genealogical table in J.U.A.S. 
1910, pp. 26-9 (and we have no other basis to work upon), Visvamitra may 
be placed, at a very moderate computation, about seven centuries earlier 
than the battle.^ 

Those who are inclined to follow the Puranas and give Das'aratha and 
other kings such fabulously long duration of life as 60,000 years may easily 
do so by putting the starting point at a still remoter date, while those who 
follow the other extreme by crowding the 130 kings into the space of about 
1,000 years can likewise satisfy themselves by lessening the average interval 
from one king to another. 


I J.jB.uA.S,, April, 1914, 
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When there is no necessity to trace the course of a movement by decades 
or centuries, then it is usual to speak of such movements or events by literary 
p^iods extending over a number of years. The Vedic period extending 
from 3100 or 1600 b.o. to 1000 B.C., the Sutra as v?^ell as the Puranic periods 
extending from 1000 B.o. to about a.d. 200, or 300, the Buddhistic period 
extending from 500 b.o. to about .a.d. 600 are other chronological devices, 
availed of by scholars v?hen no chronological precision is required. 

So far as the determination of the priority and posteriority of events 
connected with the development of caste is concerned, advantage .may also 
he taken of the huge Yuga theory of Puranic writers, whigh, though 
unreliable from a precise chronological point of view, yet seems credible with 
, reference to the transformation of customs from age to age. 

' Before proceeding to deal with the subject, it is necessary to distinguish 
between a caste and a class. A caste is an isolated community of families or 
group of families, all of which trace their descent to one of the seven or 
eighteen Bisis and have no social intercourse, such as inter-marriage and 
interdining outside the group, while a class indicates a set of people, grouped 
according to their occupation or profession but with no social barriers what- 
ever with regard to inter-marriage and interdining with other sets of people 
of different professions. Europe has no castes, because the different classes, 
such as the priests, the warriors, the traders, and the agriculturists, to speak 
of the four chief classes corresponding to the Indian castes, are at liberty to 
intermarry and interdine with each other. 

Prom this it may be surmised that caste is not a social institution of 
Indo-European origin. Had it existed during the Indo-European period, i.e. 
before the original stock of the Aryan people had left its original settlement, 
‘wherever it might have been, that distinction would have left traces among 
the Greeks, the Eomans, and the otherEuropean branches^of the Indo-European 
race. It is true that though ready like the ancient Hindus to marry a 
woman of humbler origin and to eat the food prepared by a man of lower 
birth, neither the Greeks nor the Eomans allowed the plebeians either . to 
marry their daughters or to prepare food for their funeral feasts.^ But this 
is evidence of vanity of social position or pride of birth verging upon caste, 
and not of caste in itself ; for in the same caste even among the caste bound 
Hindus of the present day it is usual for a man of higher social position to 
decline to give his daughter in marriage to, and to sit at his meals in company 
with, a man of lower rank, — a practice of everyday occurrence with no 
implication of a caste within a caste or suboaste. It follows therefore that 
caste is a social institution of distinctly Indian origin- In support of this 
fact, it may be cited that Vedic India like Europe knew no such thing as 
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caste. TMs is really a bold statement to make before tbe orthodoxy of 
India, who, following the Smritis of the Buddhistic period, attribute the 
origin of castes to the Creator himself and quote the famous lines of the 
JPurusa Suhta, hymn in support of their assertion. Still nothing in the 
history of India can be truer than the absence of caste in India during the 
Vedic period. The passage that appears to refer to the irnmemorial origin of 
castes in the Puriisa Bukta hymn can be explained, nay, must necessarily be 
explained as a metaphorical statement showing the relative superiority of 
classes to one another. That from the beginning of the Vedic period down 
to the middle of the Sutra or of the Buddhistic period, the words 
Brahmanas, Ksatras or Ksatriyas, Visas or Vaisyas, and ^udras meant 
classes rather than rigidly isolated castes, is easily proved from what is 
stated in the Brautasutra^oi Drahyayana and in the Puranas regarding .the 
function of priests and warriors. While describing the Da^apeya sacrifice, — 
a sacrifice in which ten priests have each to drink a cup of Soma juice, — the 
author of the Brautasutrd quotes a rule laid down in the Brahmanas that 
before drinking the Soma cups, the priests have to enumerate* the names 
of ten ancestral fathers and mothers each and that if one, or many or all of 
them come across the names of a non-Brahman woman in the series, they 
should leave her out, and beginning with the next Brahman woman complete 
the number ten by repetition. The Sutras in which the above rule is quoted 
run as follows 
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* (The Brahmana) say^ that they should proceed (with their respective 
Soma cups) after enumerating the names of ten ancestral mothers and fathers 
up to the tenth man in the line. 

If they come across the name of a non-Brahman womati, they should 
begin with the next Brahman woman and complete the number ten by 
repetition. , 

Those who do not remember (the names) should begin with the name 
they remember.’ 

From the above Sutras, it is clear that Brahmans during the Vedic and 
Sutra periods used to marry wives from non-Brahman classes and that the 
sons begotten on such wives were free to exercise the functions of their 



Braiiman fathers, whatever might be the class to which their mobhers 
belonged by birth. I may draw your attention here to the interesting 
controversy metaphorically expressed in a number of Smritis and in the 
Arthasa^tra of Kautilya whether a son belonged to the father or begettor, or 
to the mother or to both. Drahyayana seems to have held the opinion that 
the son belonged to the begetting father and had a natural right to follow 
his profession. 

We may now refer to what Grautama says in his DharmasUtm (iv. 
22-24) regarding the elevation or degradation of pastes. It is as follows : — 

‘ In the seventh generation men obtain a change of caste, either being 
raised to a higher one or being degraded to a lower one.’ (iv. 22.) 

‘ The venerable teacher declares that this happens in the fifth genera- 
tion.’ (iv. 23.) 

The following is the translation by G-eorg Biihler of Haradatta’s Com- 
mentary on the above Sutras : — 

‘If a Savarna female, born of the Ksatriya wife of a Brahmas, is 
married to a Brahman, and her female descendants down to the seventh 
likewise, then the offspring which that seventh female descendant bears to 
her Brahman husband is equal in caste to that of a Brahman. In like 
manner, if a Savarna male, the son of a Brahman and of his Ksatriya wife, 
again marries a Ksatriya wife and his male descendants down to the seventh 
likewise, then the offspring of that seventh male descendant is equal in caste 
to that of a Ksatriya.’ 

This kind of elevation of castes seems to have existed more in 
theory than in practice, for as implied in Drahyayana Sutras nobody seems 
to have cared to keep a genealogical list of ancestors to [prove the succession 
of births either through the line of males or of females up to the seventh or fifth 
generation, as strictly laid down by Gautama and other Sutra writers.' It is also 
not easy to say whether there were any court to award Brahmanhood after 
obtaining necessary proofs about the purity of the family customs of the 
aspirants, or whether it was left to the option of individuals of reputed learning 
here and there to confer Brahmanhood on deserved aspirants, as in the case 
of Satyakama Jabala narrated in the Chhdndogyopmi^ad (iv. 4). It appears, 
however, certain that whether this rule was strictly observed or not, it was 
not at all in existence prior to the Sutra period (about 1000 B.o.), for a 
number of instances of the sons of Ksatriya kings following the profession 
of Brahmans before the Sutra period is mentioned in the Visnu and other 
Puranas : — 

‘The sons of Dhrista (about 3040 B.o.) though K^atriyas, became 
Brahmans. The Bathitaras (2980 b.o.) are termed Brahmans following the 

IBook HI, Chap VII ; see also Mautt, x. 69-72 ; also Gautama, u< 6, 13, 6* 

Apastamb^ ii. 5, 11, 10-11 ; Maun, x. 64-72. 



profession of Ksatriyas.^ The* sons of Agnive^ya, a king in the solar line 
(2790 B.o.) became Agnivesyayana Brahmans. Likewise the sons of Harita, 
the son of Yanvana^va, are also termed Brahmans with the profession of 
Ksatriyas.^ Also it is very well known to the readers of the Bnranas that 
Mandhatri (2660 B.o.), Ambarisa, Purukutsa, and Harita are founders of 
Gotras and that Mandhatri himself is the author of a hymn in the Eigveda. 
The sons of Medhadithi who was the son of Kanva (1700 b.o.), a king in the 
lunar line, followed the profession of Brahmans. The Gargyas, the sons of 
Garga, though Ksatriyas by birth, became Brahmans (1700 B.o.); and Kapi, 
the son of Uruksaya, became also a Brahman.® From Mudgala, the son of 
Harya^va (1600 B.o.) descended the Maudgalya Brahmans.'* 

From the above facts it is clear that it was only during the Sutra period 
that some retriction was imposed on the freedom of the sons of non- 
Brahman women by a Brfihman father in following the profession they liked. 
As we advance later and later in our survey of the Butra period, the restriction 
imposed upon the sons of aon-Brahman wives of a Brahman father in follow- 
ing the profession of Brahmans is found to become greater and greater ; for 
in addition to the time-limit referred to above, difference in the division of 
inheritance based upon an invidious distinction between the sons of Brahman 
and non-Brahman wives of a Brahman father ® seems to have been introduced 
somewhere about the middle of the Sutra period. As we approach the first 
or the second century of the Christian era, when the Manu and Yagnyavalkya 
Smritis seem to have been written down or recast, the prohibition of Ihe 
marriage of a Sudra women by a Brahman seems to hve been introduced 
and brought into force ,* ® and during the end of the Puranic period (fourth or 
fifth century a.d.) even the custom of a Brahman marrying Esatriya 
and Yaisya wives seems to have been given up, as being unfit to be observed 
during the so called Kali age.^ 

As in the case of inter-marriage, so in the case of interdining also, what 
was once a pleasant social function enjoyed in common by all the four classes 
seems to have come to be regarded as a sacrilegious custom and finally given 
up at the close of the Puranic period. That interdining among all the four 
classes was prevalent during the Yedic and the Sutra periods, is evident from 
the following Sutra passages : — 

' According to some, food offered by people of any caste, who follow the 
laws prescribed for them, except that of Sudras, may be eaten.’® 

‘ In time of distress, even the food of a Sudra, who lives under one’s 
protection for the sake of spiritual merit, may be eaten.’® 

6 Gautama, xxxviii, 37; Arthasastra of Kautilya, Book iji. 

7 Yagnya, i, 56. 
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‘ ^'ood may be begged and accepted (by a Vedic student) from men of 
all castes, excepting the criminal and the fallen/ — Gautama ii, 35. 

‘ Bringing all he obtains to his teacher, he shall go begging with a vessel 
in the morning and in the evening, and he may beg from everybody except 
lowcaste people unfit for association with Aryas and the criminal.’ 
Apastamba i. 1, 3, 25. 

Brahmans, Ksatriyas, and Vais'yas shall beg their food daily either in 
the houses of people of their respective classes or in the houses of people 
of all classes.’ ^ 

‘ A Vedic student may beg food from people of all the four classes, if he 
cannot get food in the first three.’ ® 

‘He shall beg his food in the houses of only good Ksatriyas and 
Vaisyas devoted to the observance of their respective duties; but in times of 
distress, he may beg his food from people of all the four classes.’ ® 

‘ The employment of a Sudra in cooking and other works by Brahmans 
should be avoided during the Kali age.’ ^ 

ft is clear from the above quotations that the older the Sutras, the fewer 
are the restrictions, and the later the Sutras or Smritis, the greater is the 
number of restrictions imposed upon the observance of inter-marriage and 
interdining among all the four classes. It follows therefore that what are 
now called the four castes were during the Vedic period merely classes with 
freedom to change class-occupations and that during the Sutra period 
restrictions in one form or other began to be imposed on inter-marriage, inter- 
dining, and change of classes and class-occupations to such an extent that 
towards the close of the Puranic period in the fifth century a.d. there 
appeared rigidly isolated castes in the place of the ancient classes. The 
prohibition in the Puranas of the observance during the so-called Kali age of 
certain customs that were admittedly observed during the previous ages 
corroborates the same fact. The customs that are prohibited for the Kali 
age are thus enumerated in the BrihannaraMya Burma quoted in the 
Nirnayasindhu (Chap, iv) : — * 
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1 Quoted by Vaidyanatbia in his Varmiramahanda. * Quoted in the Mmaj/atindhu, IV. 

3 Ibid. 5 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 
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* Then the customs prohibited for the Kali age are thus enumerated in 
the Brihmnaradiya : — 

Admission of seafarers back into the society ; the embracing 'of asceticism 
and the holding of a water vessel made of dry bitter gourd ; marriage 
of girls of other than their own class by men of the three upper 
classes ; the custom of deputing a brother to beget a son on the wife 
of his dead brother ; the slaughter 'of a cow on the occasion of the 
entertainment of a guest ; the use of flesh in ancestral ceremonies ; 
the embracing of the religious order or /life of a hermit ; the re- 
marriage of a widowed virgin maiden ; the observance of bachelor- 
hood for a long time ; the performance of human and horse sacrifices ; 
the custom of making a long and difficult journey, courting death ; 
and the slaughter of a cow in sacrifice.’ 

The BralimapuroLna, as quoted in the Hemadri, includes drinking of 
liquor among the above prohibitions. 

Again on the authority of Madhaviya and Prithvtchandrodaya, the 
following customs are also forbidden during the Kali age : — 
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* The sojournment of Brahmans ; smoking ; though sastraic, the 
taking back into the society of women outraged by force ; the custom 
of an ascetic begging his food from people of all the four classes ; 
and the employment of a 6udra in cooking and other acts by 
Brahmans and other high-class people. 

With reference to the observance of these customs during the previous 
ages, i.e. evidently during the Vedic and the Buddhistic periods, Kamalakara 
says that the prohibition of the observance of these customs during the Kali 
age clearly implies the validity of their observance during the previous ages. 
It is clear therefore that all these customs and especially the customs of inter- 
marriage and interdining among the four classes, flesh-eating, the drinking 
of liquor, smoking, sea-voyage, remarriage of widows, and the employment of 
Sudras as cooks in the houses of Brahmans and other high class people were 



in observance from 3100 B.o. down to 500 b.o. and that they disappeared 
one after another in the course of the six or seven centuries from 500 b.o. to 
the second century A.D., converting the four free classes into four or more rigid 
and isolated castes, until at last all of them became obsolete during the fifth 
century a.d. emboldening the Puranic -writers of the times to declare that 
they were valid observances only in remote ages. 

Now the questions that crop up are ; — (1) Why did those customs dis- 
appear? (2) Why did they prove distasteful to our ancestors of the pre- 
Christian era, while all those customs and especially the customs of inter- 
marriage and interdining among all the four castes or classes, sea- voyage and 
remarriage of widows appear so dear to our heart ? Surely there must have 
been a powerful cause or causes, discernible even to our eyes, causes that 
made these customs disagreeable to our ancestors, though they had been preva- 
lent for a long time previously. The only thing on which we can lay our 
finger as a sure cause appears to me Buddhism and Buddhistic preaching 
allied with Jainism and the preaching of the Jainas. What did they 
preach? As known to many of you that are well acquainted with 
Buddhistic literature, they preached (i) celibacy and renunciation as 
opposed to marriage of many wives from various 'classes; abstemi- 
ousness as opposed to flesh and liquor; the vow of kindness to ani- 
mals as opposed to animal sacrifices ; the life of a nun in a nunnery as 
opposed to the remarriage of widows and a number of superfine ethical 
and philosophical doctrines as against the chanting of the Vedas. They 
condemned in one voice the innumerable Vedic animal sacrifices together 
with the flesh-eating which they entailed ; the Soma libation together with 
the drink of intoxicating liquors to which the custom of Soma drinking led 
the Brahmans ; the niyoga or the custom of deputing some one to beget a 
son on another’s wife together with the loose sexual morality which it in- 
volved ; and the marriage of girls after puberty together with the evil conse- 
quences of unchastity, as clearly illustrated in the story of Satyakama 
Jabala, narrated in the Ghhandogyopanisad (iv, 4) ; and the remarriage of 
women whose husbands had long gone abroad or had died, together with the 
sexual incontinence which those loose marriages gave rise to, as condemned 
by Amitagati in his DharmapanJcsa. 

The story of Satyakama! Jabala which illustrates not only the loose 
Bexu£|il morality of women of the pre-Buddhistic period, but also the ease with 
which young men of those days could adopt any profession they liked is thus 
narrated in the Chhandogyopanisad (iv, 4) 

* Satyakama, the son &f Jabala, addressed his mother and said ; ‘ I wish 
to become a BraJimachdrin (religious student), mother, of what family am 
I?’ 

‘ She said, to him: “ I do not know, my child, of what. family thou art. 
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In my youth when I had to move about much as a servant (waiting on the 
guests in my father’s’! house), I conceived thee. I do not know of what 
family thou art. I am Jabala by name, thou art Satyakama, Say thou art 
Satyakama Jabala.” 

“ He, going to G-autama Haridrumata, said to him : ‘ I wish to become 
a Brahmachdrin with you, sir. May I come to you, sir ? ” ’ 

‘ He said to him : of what family are you my friend ? ” ’ 

‘ He replied : “ I do not know, sir, of what family I am.” I asked my 
mother, and she answered : “ In my youth when I had to move about much 
as a servant, I conceived thee. I do not know of what family thou art. I 
am Jabala by name, thou art Satyakama”. “I am therefore Satyakama 
Jabala, sir.” ’ ^ 

‘ He said to him : no one but a true Brahmana would thus speak out. 
Go and fetch fuel, friend, I shall initiate you. You have not swerved from 
the truth.’ 

Regarding the condemnation of widow-remarriage and other old 
Brahmanic customs by the Jainas, the following verses, purporting to be the 
speech pf an imaginary character travelling in the aerial regions, appear in 
the Dharmapanlcsd ot Amitagati, a Jaina writer, who, as stated by himself 
in the introduction to the work, lived in the year 1070 of Vikrama8aka = 
A.D. 1014 : — 
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' When I saw my (widowed) mother being wedded to another, I narrated 
my relationship with her and asked the pious men ; “ Pray tell me whether 
there is no sin in her being married te another.” 



“ When it is said that Dranpadi had the five sons of Panda as heie 
husbands, where is sin for thy mother, if she has two husbands.” The 
husband being dead by misfortune, the maiden, though once betrothed, 
deserves the rite of marriage consecration for a second time.' The woman 
that has brought forth a child has to wait eight years, while a maiden should 
wait (before marrying another) only four years, if the husband has gone 
abroad. If second husbands are married for reasons mentioned in the five 
enumerated cases, there is no guilt for the women, as stated by Yyasa 
and others.’ 

While thus thousands of Jaina and Buddhistic priests, living a pure celi- 
bate life without flesh- eating and liquor-drinhing, were incessantly preaching 
against social and religious customs, which appeared evil, in the light of their 
new code of morality customs which have now again put on an attractive 
garb in the sight of many of us, it was by no means unnatural the Brahmans 
of those days could not help giving up the observance of those and other 
condemned customs and passing unconsciously into rigid caste folds. It is 
easy to perceive that if the Brahmans of the G-upta period ceased to continue 
to observe the long-established custom of marrying wives from the three lower 
classes, it was not from any intention on their part to preserve the purity of 
their blood, for it was already tainted and saturated with that of the . other 
classes. It appears to be mainly an act of self-preservation against the 
charge of sexual intemperance brought by the Jaina and Buddhist monks. 
It is also easy to perceivejthat if they discontinued the immemorial custom 
of eating flesh and drinking liquor along with the employment of flesh-eating 
people as cooks in their households, it was not from any love of vegetaria- 
nism, but mainly from a determined effort to avoid the charges of intempe- 
rance and cruelty to animals brought against them by the Buddhists. Thus 
the passing of the Brahmans from class life into caste life was neither a divine 
command nor a phenomenon brought about suddenly under the influence of 
a magic wand of a s&ige or a number of sages or Smiriti writers. It may, on 
the other hand, be safely asserted that it was brought about against the will 
of the Brahmans themselves ; for it demands a good deal of self-denial to give 
up the pleasures of the bed and the table. As a compensation for this self-denial, 
the reformed or reforming Brahmans apparently perceived a decided advant- 
age accruing to themselves ; for that reform moved a death blow to the 
existence of Buddhism itself. The reformed Brahmanism which included in 
itself all the ethical and philosophical tenets of Buddhism in its MahayEna ^ 
form with the restoration in addition of the authority of the ancient Vedas 
and Vedic sacrifices together with the Pnranas and Puranio gods and the 
Tantc^iS and the Tantric gods, seems to have been hailed with a sigh of relief 
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by the common people, the Yai^yas and the Madras who seem to have disliked 
the dry and atheistic, though highly moral, religion of Buddha, ‘ It demanded,’ 
says Mr. W. Crooke, ' from its followers a standard of morality much in 
advance of their stage of culture. It involved the discontinuance of sacrifice, 
and of the myriad methods by which the Hindu has ever tried to win the 
favour or avert the hostility of his gods. It abolished such a vague entity 
as Brahma, into whom every Hindu hopes to be absorbed, and it substituted 
Nirvana, or extinction, as the end of all things.’ ^ 

Thus with the ' introduction of flesh and liquor as articles of diet not 
condemned for the common people, the Vaiilyas and Madras seem to have 
formed themselves into separate castes, following the Brahmans. 

As regards the Ksatriyas, there seems to be a long hidden history, 
attended with bloody revolution. 

But as I have already taken a good deal of your time, I reserve that 
theme for another occasion. 


1 Gautteer of India ^ p. 412, 


THE TEMPLE OF SRI KUMARASWAMI 
AND SOME OF ITS LEGENDS 

Bt M. Gopalaswami Mudaliae, Esq. 

This ancient temple is situated about six miles from Sandur, a native state in 
the Bellary District, in a most picturesque valley surrounded by several ranges 
of hills. The Eaja of Sandur is its hereditary trustee and the deity owns as 
many villages as the Eaja himself and the whole estate is managed by his 
Dewan aided by a Devastanam Committee composed of paid clerks. The 
normal annual income of the temple amounts to Es. 12,000, a year and the 
abnormal income once in three years consists of the tolls levied on each pil- 
grim ;who visits the ‘God’ and that amounts to about Es. 30,000. At 
one time, in that valley, where the temple is situated, there must have been 
more than one populous village but now there is none and the temple with 
its various adjuncts is the only place where people live. These villages have 
evidently disappeared like some others in the plains near about Sandur on 
account of its malaria and other ills attendant thereon. There is a large 
establishment maintained in the temple. All Brahmanas who visit the 
temple are fed at its expense for one day while Gosayees and other wander- 
ing devotees who visit it are given either food or rations for three days. 
There are several Mantapams, some of them in much disrepair, which can 
accommodate* these pilgrims. 

In order to go to this temple, one has to alight at Tornagal station 
on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Eailway (narrow gauge) which is 
about twenty miles from Bellary and from this place begins a journey in a cart 
or tonga across the mountain slopes for a distance of fifteen miles before one 
reaches Sandur, where it would be most convenient to halt for rest and food. 
There is a d4k bungalow of the Eaja and a beautiful Chattram built by the 
late Dewan, Dewan Bahadur Kothanda Eama Naidu, whose uninterrupted 
regime of seventeen years during the Eaja’s minority is quite a record, and who 
on account of such continuity, has considerably improved the state in all its 
aspects. But what one is most remarkably struck with is the wide streets 
paved with broad stone at the borders, with clear and well defined side-drains 
built also of stone and slabs. There is not a single narrow alley or 
lane, and, what is still more surprising, the frontage ,of all the houses are 
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roofed with clean cut Mangalore red tiles, which give , such a nniformity of 
view that the site is really lovely and reminds one of the descriptions of 
some of the rural areas in England. In these days of town-planning and 
town-planning experts, the study of the evolution of this small town is most 
interesting. The late Dewan with autocratic powers answerable to none ex- 
cept nominally to the political agent at Bell ary, with undoubted reputation 
for honesty and single-minded devotion, used his powers well and evioting a 
number of people from their congested, ill-ventilated, unhealthy and unwhole- 
some mud hovels, has housed them in well built and well ventilated, pucca 
houses of mud and stone. Being the sole authority there were not the 
tortuous methods of an enquiry, an estimate, a valuation, a proclamation and 
then a formal acquisition and demolition with heavy money compensation. 
Hew houses were made ready and those whose houses were to be demolished 
were asked to take house for house. Thus in a short space of five or six years 
dirty old Sandur was converted into a neat little town. There are some 
temples in and around Sandur which are well worth a visit. One of these 
is ‘ Yittob'a’ temple situated in the heart of the town and built by one of the 
Ranis with stones actually pilfered from the ruins of Vijayanagar temples 
(Hampi) about 200 years ago. It is a very neat temple, not of gigantic 
proportions, but evidently built with much care, for it is very symmetrical 
and impresses one at once with its aesthetic beauty. It has ample endow- 
ments. Next isthhsmall little temple of Narasimha, two miles from Sandur, 
situated on a little eminence adjoining a big rock facing a gorge between 
two range of hills. The awe-inspiring solemnity and grandeur of the scene 
which one meets here beggars all description. If, to the natural grandeur 
of the same, is added the occasionally- to-be- seen rapid fi.ow of the torrent 
below it will be indeed a sight for the gods. With this impressive scene before 
it the temple must have been built to glorify the name of the lord ofjthe creation. 
The temple is a very small one and judging from its crudeness and 
insignificance it must have been a very old one built long before the 
era of the Vijayanagar dynasty. Unfortunately there are no inscriptions or any 
other written data anywhere to elucidate the period of its birth. There 
is only one stone to be found with an inscription on the road side at the 
entrance to the temple street. It bears the name of the Hindu year and 
the name of the donor of a certain land to the deity. The Hindu Calendar 
consists of a cycle of sixty years, and it will be difficult to ascertain which cycle 
is referred to, but the name of the donor indicates clearly that the temple 
must have been built long before the present dynasty of Sandur Rajas settled' 
down there, for it refers to the chief of Gudukotai, who, local history 
informs us, was the master of these domains. The imag^ in the temple 
consists of a big Saligrama of Narasimhavatara which tradition says is 
swayambu (seif-born). There is a big street laid down in which there takes 
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place the procession of the car on the Narasimha Jayanti day. This temple 
is also Tinder the management of the DevastSnam Committee. ' 

Five miles of the road leading to Fnmaraswami temple is an open 
country road which is now being well laid out with metal and gravel by the 
present energetic and cultured Dewan. The carts can easily go over this, 
and when you reach the base of a hill, the road stops there, and an ascent 
begins round several hills covered with all kinds of jungle trees, in some in- 
stances sandal-wood trees predominating. The state and the temple are 
deriving much revenue from the sale of these trees, and the whole district is 
practically dependent upon this forest for its sandal-wood. At the base of 
this ascent, on the edge of a deep precipice of rock, in dense wood, is situ- 
ated a small shrine with a small Lingam which is called ‘ Har Sankar.’ This 
place is remarkable not only for its picturesque scenery, but also for a small 
waterfall which has been directed to fall through the mouth of a bull. It is 
a very small one, three to four inches in diameter, but, the fall is said to be 
incessant and the water is both cool and sweet and, after the tiresome 
journey, on a hot summer morning, is most refreshing and invigorating. 
There is a Brahmachari Brahmana priest here to worship the idol and he 
is a young man of four and twenty who is known to be living on herbs, fruits 
and cocanuts, spending the greater part of his time in a big cave in the 
vicinity, studying the Vedas and Vedangas. His robustness and sturdiness 
surprise every one when it is learnt that he does not live on cooked rice. 
There is a certain halo about him which is bewitching. 

The ascent from this place up to the temple is broad enough for carts 
to pass, but it is so straight and steep that it would be dangerous to attempt 
to travel by this means. Hence one has to trust himself either to his own 
limbs or that of some one else a man or a brute. A ride of three-quarters of 
an hour, with halts here and there, to recover one’s breath is amply repaid 
by a magnificent panorama of the surrounding hills. 

The temple is situated in the hollow of a series of hills converging 
to a particular point. The temple proper is evidently one of great antiquity 
^ judging from its structural appearance. It does not compare favourably 
with any of those superb and splendid buildings which were built by Vija- 
yanagar or by Ghola, Pandya, or Chalukya kings. In its architectural 
simplicity as well as in design of construction it reminds one of the ‘ Vittoba’ 
temple at the Pandarapur in the Deccan. In intensity and volume of the 
devotion evinced by its devotees, it bears also the closest resemblance to that 
temple. Adjoining this, on the left, there is a temple dedicated to * Parvati 
the mother of Sri Kumaraswami. There is a great contrast between these 
temples. The latter must be of much later origin, for its structure is grand- 
er and approximates to thejlater Dravidian architecture. Unlike the general 
run of Dravidian temples, it, however, is a curious mixture of Indo-Saroenio 




design' for iihere is a dome on the inner shrine and a concave flooring of 
chnnam over the flat stone roof of the central courtyard. The stones re- 
quired for-these temples must have been carted from the^plains below, for the 
surrounding^ hills are not of stone but of hard solid gravel, covered with 
dense forests, and it is no mean tribute to the engineering skill of ancient 
days that it was possible to raise these structures. The later additions 
to the temples consist of an underground small shrine to the right of the 
main temple, dedicated to * SIVA ’, father of Sri Kumaraswami, and 
Manta;pams of various sizes, in and around it. That these are modern, is 
evident from their design and from the still more pregnant fact that they 
are built of small stones and covered with roofs in which teak and tile 
figure prominently. 

As to the origin and the founder of the temple, there are no records 
extant. There are but two inscriptions in the temple, both evidently patents 
or Sanads evidencing the grant of certain villages. These inscriptions take us 
back only about three centuries, but the temple must be of much more ancient 
origin. The temple authorities point to a book in Devanagari characters 
consisting of sixteen cantos placed by the side of the god as the authoritative 
exposition of the origin of the temple and its deity. On a closer inspection, 
it proved to be a manuscript copy of the famous poems Kumara Sarnb- 
ham of Kalidasa. This book narrates the story of the birth of Sri Kumara- 
Bwami, his installation as the generalissimo of the angelic forces to lead 
against the infamous Eakshasa ‘ Tarakasura ’ and his final victory. But 
what bearing this book has upon the origin of the temple, it is impossible 
to imagine. A reference to the book is enough to satisfy the curiosity of any 
of the pilgrims, if indeed he dares entertain any such spirit of enquiry. We 
have to fall back upon the local legends as to the origin of the three temples 
situated in one and the same compound. 

On« of the legends says, that when the angels prayed to Sri Kumara- 
swami to accept the leadership of their forces to wage war against 
‘Tarakasura,’ the arch enemy of the Devas, who had been harassing the 
pious and the devout in various ways, and was even aspiring to the throne of 
Indra himself, he consented and was installed as such by Devas assembled in 
full court at this place. This installation ceremony took place in Kartika 
Sudda Pournavami of a Hindu leap year, that is the year in which an 
intercalary month appears in the Hindu Calendar. To mark this important 
epoch and in commemoration of this grand event, Sri Kumaraswami 
consented to stand still there, and a temple was built to shelter him. 
As his father and mother also were there to witness the ceremony and 
bless him, they also consented to remain there, and temples have also 
been built for them. 

Yet another legend is told which is even more romantic. After the 




defeat of ‘ Tarakasura,’ while -Sri Knmaraswami was Wanderi n j: among 
these woods, his mother one day approached him with-a request that he 
should wed a girl whom she had selected, and on being questioned as to how 
she looked, he was told that she resembled herself, whereupon he grew 
indignant and vowed that he would not marry a girl who was mother- 
like, and for the matter of that he would not marry any girl at all, as 
she must necessarily be of the same sex as his mother. She in turn was so 
vexed at this furious resolve that she charged him with' ingratitude, and 
indignantly demanded of him the mother’s milk he freely imbibed at her 
breast in his infancy. Sri Knmaraswami then vomited forth the milk, and 
ib is alleged to have fallen on a small hillock opposite to the temple* where, to 
this day, a big pit is dug up during the festival, and the clay removed there- 
from, which proves to be mhhuU, the sacred ashes so much prized by devout 
Sivites. This pit is then covered up with all kinds of materials and they are 
all transformed into ashes in the course of three years. The mother was 
only more vexed at this and the father had to intervene to appease the 
wrath of the wife and son. To commemorate these events, temples have 
been built for the son, the father and the mother. 

There is yet another legend which differs slightly from the above. 
According to this legend it was the son that requested the mother to select a 
girl for him, and when questioned as to what sort of girl she was to be like, he 
answered that she was to be like his mother, which so enraged her that she 
charged him with ingratitude, and challenged him to give back all the milk 
with which she had nursed him, when to her chagrin and dismay he vomitted 
all the milk. 

These legends account for the extraordinary fact, that is almost unique 
in the annals pf the temples throughout the length and breadth of India 
that no woman be she a girl, a maid, a married woman, or a widow, 
ever visits this temple nor is she permitted to do so by the temple authori- 
ties. 

Shrouded in antiquity and legendary lore, it may not be possible exactly 
to trace the origin of the temple and its deity. But that it was built 
with human hands and that, at the period of the Brahminical Renaissance, at 
or about the fall of Buddhism in India, is almost certain from its structu- 
ral apprearance. Whatever might be the origin of the temple and its deity* 
the fact remains that it is a famous place of pilgrimage, and that thousands of 
people come from far off places like Kashmir, G-uzarat and Assam. The idol 
of Knmaraswami is one of the most beautiful pieces of sculpture one comes 
across with anywhere in India. In form, giace, and symmetry it stands un- 
rivalled just of a man’s height its features are so classically chiselled that 
they all stand in bold relief and it impresses one at once with its beauty and 
proportion. When the idol is dressed and decked and is seen from the central 




e6Tiit, it can easily be mistaken for a real human personage of exalted rank 
ahd .position. No wonder that no woman is tempted to enter the sacred 
precincts and men are attracted from far and near and are fascinated with 
the divine presence. 




SACRIFICES ANCIENT AND MODERN 

By B. M. Eangayya Naidxj, Esq., B.A. 

In the second number of volume five of this journal, the immolation of 
the animal, on the altar, as a vicarious offering to the gods, at the Agnish- 
toma-sacrifice, was described briefly. The gods commenced with the immo- 
lation of man in the first instance, and dispensed with this dear prize, when 
the sacrificial essence in man fled from him, and entered some lower animals 
in succession, until at last it found its habitation in goats.^ The goat is, there- 
fore fit for a sacrifice, not only for this reason, but for the fact, that it was 
begotten of the msa (marrow), which dripped from the injured nail of the 
eagle which flew to heaven to carry off King Soma, at the request of the gods, 
and got injured by Krisdnu, the guardian of Soma, on his return journey. 
The eagle was no other than the metre, Gayatri, which assumed this form.® 
When the gods offered the Vapa, oblation into the fire, they were in sight 
of heaven and went up to it, without having to perform any other rites. The 
Kishis and men, therefore, went to the spot, where the gods had spread the 
sacrifice, to see if they could obtain something worth knowing. Having gone 
all about the place, they found nothing but the carcass of an animal, shorn of 
its bowels. Thence they concluded that the value of the animal for sacrifices 
verily consisted in its Vapa, which is as much as the whole animal. The Vapa 
oblation must consist of five parts. The priest must first put melted butter 
into a ladle over the fire, then a thin gold plate, over it the Vapa, and melted 
butter for the gold plate, and finally melted batter must be dripped on the 
whole. If no gold is to be had, the priest must put melted butter twice, in 
the ladle, then the Vapa, and drip twice melted butter on it. The melted 
butter is ambrosia, gold is also ambrosia, therefore when throwing the melted 
butter and gold into the fire, everything wished for, by the sacrificer is 
attainable. 

When throwing the melted butter, the Hotri says, ‘The drops of melted 
butter drip for thee, 0, purifier (Agni) from the marrow, grant us the best 
things which are desirable for worshipping thee in the proper way.’ Again 
when the Vapa is thrown on the fire, he says, ‘We offer to thee the most 
juicy marrow (Vapa) taken out of the midst of the belly; these drops of melt- 
ed butter drip on this thin skin {Vapa), carry them severally up to the gods.’ 
Man is composed of five parts, viz. hair, skin, flesh, bones and marrow. By 
iDr. Hang, p. 90. ■ a Vajasaneyi Samhxta, 4, 27 ; Weber’s edition, p, 117. 
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the oblation of Vwpa,, the priest makes the sacrificer, just such a man, com- 
posed of five parts, and offers him in Agni, who is the womb of the gods. 
After having grown in Agni’s womb, with the different other oblations, he 
then goes up to heaven, with a golden body. 

After the Vapa oblation, Purodai^a is thrown into the fire. Then the 
other parts of the animal are put into two ladles, called J uhu and Vpahlirii, 
fried on the fiire and dripped over with melted bntter. The heart, the tongue, 
the breast, the two sides, the left shoulder blade, the right part of the loins, 
etc., are put in the JuJiu. The right shoulder blade, the left part of the loins, 
are put in the U-pahHirit. They are fried and dripped over with melted butter, 
and offered to the Manota (Agni), which is called angayaga. 

Another ceremony called the Vas-homa or the offering of the water and 
melted butter, in which the entrails of the animal have been fried, follows 
close on this. The Adhvaryu, thereafter, places a plant on the Juhu, takes 
once melted butter, and drips it twice over it, and calls upon the Hotri to 
address Vanaspati, who is present in the form of the Yupa. The Hotri says, 
‘DevShhyo vanaspate,' i.e. ‘mayest thou, 0 tree (the Yupa), with golden 
leaves of old, who art quite straight, after having been freed from the bonds 
(with which thou wert tied), carry up, on the paths of right, turning towards 
the south, the offerings for thy own sake to the gods.’ This refers to the 
bonds with which the sacrificial aiuimal was tied to the Yupa, before the im- 
molation.^ The sacrificer goes to heaven endowed with life to the gods, if he 
repeats this mantra. 

A 8vi§taJcrit oblation, i.e. an offering that is given to all deities, indis- 
criminately, after the j^rincipal deities of the respective Iskiies have received 
their share, is offered, a^er which the priest and the sacrificer partake of the 
flesh offered in the ladles Juhu and Upalhrit? I have ascertained from the 
orthodox priests who exclusively attend to ceremonies, connected with sacri- 
fices, that this practice is still observed at the present day, during a Soma- 
sacrifice. ‘ Beasts and birds prescribed may be slain for sacrifice, . . . since 
Agastya did this of old.’^ ‘One may eat flesh which has been consecrated, 
at the desire of Brahmans, when required by law and in danger of life,’ ‘‘ 

‘ He who is initiated into the sacrificial mysteries falls into the very 
mouth of Agni-Soma, to be their food. That is the reason that the sacrificer 
kills on the day previous to the Soma festival, an animal being devoted to 
Agni-Soma, thus redeeming himself from the obligation of being himself 
sacrificed. He then brings his Soma-sacrifice after having thus redeemed 
himself and become free from debts.’ ® 


l Vid 0 vol. V, 2, p. 64. 2 Dr. Hang, p. 96. 3 Manu, v. 22. ‘‘Ibid, v, 27, 

5 Zaushltaki Brajimana, 10-8, 


THE SOMA-SAGBIEICE 

If the ceremonies attending the animal sacrifices are indicative of to- 
temistic observances which excite the pathos and even surprise of a section of 
modern Hinduism, the meandering rituals of the Soma-saorifices v?hich 
follow them are sometimes grand and sometimes puerile. 

On the night following the animal sacrifice the ceremonies connected 
with the Soma-sacrifice are begun. The Prdtar-anuvaka or the morning 
prayer to gods who appear in the morning [Agni, Usas (dawn) and Aswins 
(twilight)] is repeated by the Hotri at the dead of night, for it must be re- 
peated before people commence talking, before the voice of the cock is heard. 
The sacred words ought to be repeated before even men and animals have 
made their voices heard. 

The gods appear earljr in the morning, if each of them is addressed in 
mantras of seven different metres, such as the dayatri, the Anustnb, 
Tristub, Brihatl, Usnik, Jagatl, and Pankti.' When Prajapati was the 
Hotri of the gods, they were anxiously waiting to know who would be 
first addressed, with the. prdtar-anmdka. Prajapati saw by his mental 
vision, that if any one of the gods was first addressed, the rest would be 
displeased, and therefore addressed them collectively with the words, ‘ apo 
rmatih iti ajgah vi sarvdh devatdli etc.’ Apah, i.e- waters, means all deities, and 
revatih (rich) means all deities. The gods were overjoyed at this, because 
each of them thought that he was first addressed. He who wishes for long 
life should repeat the prdtar-anuvdka a hundred times. 

The Soma-sacrifice begins with the bringing of the sacred waters from 
a river in the proximity of which such sacrifices are generally held. Once 
upon a time the Eishis held a sacrificial session on the banks of the 
Sarasvati. Kavasa, the son of Ilusa, was also among them. The Eishis, 
seeing him there, turned him out, saying, ‘ how should the son of a slave girl, a 
gamester, who is no Brahman, remain among us, and become initiated into 
all the sacrificial rites. Let him be turned out into a desert, where he may 
die of thirst, and not drink the waters of the Sarasvati’. Kavasa grew 
angry with the Eishis, and ran to the Sarasvati. He thought of the mantra 
called apo mpiriya . ' ‘ Pra dBvatra hr&hmme gdtur Stu, etc.’, i.e. may there 
be a way for the Brahman leading to the gods. Sarasvati surrounded him 
on all sides. Then the Eishis called him back, thinking that he was guiltless. 
They said, ‘ Eishi ! adoration be to thee ; do us no harm. Thou art the most 
excellent among us, for Sarasvati follows thee Kavasa was then made the 
manager of the sacrifice and his wrath was appeased. Then the Eishis 
repeated the apo naptriyam, and obtained the favour of the waters and the 
gods.* At the time of bringing the water for squeezing the Soma juice 

X Kaittfitaki Erahmana, 12-3, 
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the Hotri finishes his 'praiar-anwG^'ka. He then draws in his breath as 
strongly as he can after repeating the mantra ^'pmnam gachcha, etc./ with a 
low voice. Then he repeats, ‘ ayanam yachcha, etc./ with a low voice, and 
exhales the air through the nose as strongly as he can. He repeats with a 
low voice the mantra ‘ vyanaya, etc.,’ and touches the stone by which the 
Soma for the JJpamsu grajpa is squeezed. Thereafter he can talk aloud. 
‘ Apo m^ptriya i.e. he calls for the waters, on the day previous to the 
Soma feast, water is brought and preserved, and this is called the vasativari 
waters, and water brought on the morning of the day of the feast, and con- 
secrated by the throwing of one stalk of kusa grass by the Adhvaryu, which 
is therefore called Ekadhanas^ are mixed together.^ The Hotri repeats the 
mantra to pacify the waters. These waters were once jealous of one 
another, as to which should first carry the sacrifice. Bhrigu knowing their 
jealousy, silenced them by this mantra. These waters are poured into the 
Ohamasa (cups) of the Hotri, who repeats the mantra.® 

The Hotri then addresses the Adhvaryu with the following words, ‘ With 
these waters you will squeeze, 0, Adhvaryu, for Indra, the Soma, the honey- 
like, the rain giving the inevitably successful making (^oma), at the end, 
after having included so many ceremonies (from first to last) ; you will 
squeeze for him (Indra), who is joined by the Vasus, the Eudras, Adityas, 
Bibhus, who has power, who has food, who is joined by Brihaspati, and by 
all gods ; you will squeeze the Soma of which Indra formerly drank, slew 
his enemies, and overcame his adversaries. Om ! ’ 

SOMA EXTBACTION 

The preparation of the Soma-juice is described in the following manner 
by Dr. Haugh (p. 489). 

‘ The plant which is at present used by the sacrificial priests of the 
Dekkhan at the Soma feast, is not the Soma of the Vedas, but appears to 
belong to the same order. (Ascalepias acida.) It grows on the hills in the 
neighbourhood of Poona, to the height of about four to five leet, and forms a 
kind of bush, consisting of a certain number of shoots, all coming from the 
same root ; their stem is solid like wood ; the bark greyish, they are without 
leaves, the sap appears whitish, has a very stringent taste, is bitter, but not 
sour ... it has some intoxicating effect . . 

‘ The juice is obtained in the following way. The Adhvaryu first 
spreads a skin ^ {eharma), and puts on it the Soma shoots, which are called 
amsu or valU. He now takes two boards adUsmana ; the first is placed 

I 8am Anya Yanti (Rig-veda ii. 35, 8). 

9 Ayo na devir UpayanU (Big-7eda, i, 83. 2). 

3 Goat’s skin. 
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above the Soma. He beats the board with one of the so-called, adUsamna 
i.e. Soma-squeezing stones, takes the shoots fas many as he requires for 
the particular Savana) from below the board, ties them together, and places 
the other board above them. He then pours water from the Vasativari pot 
on this board ; this water is called the nigrabhya. He now takes a certain 
number of shoots (there are, for instance, for the libation from the TJpamsu 
Graha, which is the first of all, six required), out of the whole hunch which 
lies between the two boards, holds over them the Soma squeezing stone, 
and shakes them thrice in the Chamasa (cup) of the Hotri, towards the right 
side. This is the nigrabhya. He wets them with the waters of the Vasafi- 
vari pot. Now he puts them on a large stone, places upon them some 
grass, and beats the shoots in order to extract the juice. The technical 
term for this beating is abhisanoti. Each ahhisava or complete extract- 
ing of the Soma-juice consists of three turns {paryayas) ; in the first the 
Adhvaryu beats the shoots eight times, and makes the nigrabha, in the 
manner described above ; in the second turn, he beats them eleven times, 
and the third, twelve times ; making at the end of each, the nigrabhya. The 
juice which the Adhvaryu catches at the end of each turn with his 
hand, is thrown into a vessel (at the first ahhisava in the Upamsu Graha). 
After the first or preliminary ahhisava, follows the mahabhisava or the 
great squeezing ceremony, performed exactly in the same way as the first, 
with the only difference that the Adhvaryu takes from between the two 
boards, as many Soma shoots, as are required for the rest of the savanam 
(libation). ' If the juice is extracted, it is poured in the Adkavamya, a kind 
of trough. Thence it is poured in a cloth in order to strain it. This cloth 
is called pavitra or vasapavitra. Below the cloth is another trough called 
the piUabhrit (i.e. the bearer of what is strained, purified). The Udgatri 
must hold the cloth, when the juice is strained 

The libations are poured from two kinds of vessels, i.e. from the Grahas 
and Ghamasas (cups). The two first Soma libations are poured into the 
Ahavamya fire, as soon as the juice is obtained by squeezing, from two 
vessels called Upamsu graha and antary ama graha}-- When the Hotri is 
drawing in his bteath, the libation from the TJpamsu graha is poured into 
the Uttara Vedi, by the Adhvaryu, and when he breathes out, the libations 
from mtaryama graha is poured. The Hotri should not talk before these 
two have been poured into the fire, otherwise he would carry off the vital 
airs of the saorificer, by means of his speech, which is a weapon. He might 
be blamed for doing so, as having murdered the sacrificer, for whose benefit 
he is performing the sacrifice. 

1 Graha is a small earthem oup, like a sauoei, which is put oTer the Soma Tesfiel (Dronakahvia 
to cover the precious juice. 
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After the libations from the Upamsu graha and Antaryama graka are 
poured into the fire, the Soma squeezed, and poured in the different Yessels— 
such as Aindravayavya, etc., which are kept in readiness for making the 
libations, five of the priests, viz. Adhvaryu, Prastotri, Pratihattri, Udgatri, 
and Brahma, one holding the hand of the other, walk in the direction of the 
ohatvala (a hole in the sacrificial compound for making ablutions in) and 
ultimately take their seats for chanting a Saman (a 'sacred verse). Before 
they chant, the priests eat a chario offering which are enjoyed by both 
gods and men, except the Hotri, in honour of the Bahis-pavamana stotra, 
which consists of nine richas, beginning from ' Upasmdi gdyatd narah 

The Hotri must sit while the other priests are walking round the 
chatvala and say, ‘ What Soma draught here at the sacrifice, placed on the 
sacred grass on the altar, belongs to the gods, of this we also enjoy a share 
Thus the soul of the Hotri is not excluded from the Soma draught which 
is drunk by the Soma singers after the Bahis-pavamana stotra. The Soma 
is mixed either with whey or water to weaken its inebriating quality at the 
present day. 

At each of the three libations, morning, midday and evening, rice cakes 
should be offered, having been put on eleven potsherds, because the Trish- 
tubh metre which is addressed to Indra, consists of eleven syllables. The 
gods also made these rice cake offerings, before the Soma' offering was made, 
therefore it is called pwrodasoj (from ^ wo meaning before). The sacrificer 
should eat of this offering besmeared with butter. Then an offering consist- 
ing of five things, viz, fried grains of barley, karcmbha (mixture of curds 
and barley jmce), parivapa (mixture of fried grains and barley juice), pwo-' 
daia and pdyasa, which is called havis-pamkti, is made, with the following 
words, ‘ May Indra with his two yellow horses, eat the fried grains, with 
Pusan eat the karambha ; may the parivapa be enjoyed by Sarasvati and 
Bharati, and the cake (puroda^a) be enjoyed by Indra By repeating this 
mantra, the Hotri makes the sacrificer join those deities, assume the same 
form, and occupy the same place with them. The Hotri who has such a 
knowledge, also becomes joined to the best beings and obtains the highest 
bliss. 

SILENT PBAISE 

The importance of silent prayers was, doubtless, well-known to a people 
who prescribed noisy ceremonies as a fundamental step to the attainment of 
heaven. It puts all other forms of worship in the shade. In former times, 
the Asuras performed all ceremonies which the Levas did, at a sacrifice. The 
Asuras became as mighty as they, and did not yield to them. The Devaa 
saw with their mind’s eye, the ‘ scmsd’ or silent praise, which is the 

latent essence of the mantras. The Asuras were not aware of this, Tho 
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Devas aimed with it a blow at the Asuras and overcame them. When the 
Devas went to war with the Asnras, Agni was not willing to go with them. 
They requested Agni to join them, saying, ‘ G-o thou with us, for thou art one 
of us ’. He said, ‘ I will not go, unless a ceremony of praise, is performed for 
me. Do ye that now ’. So, they all rose up from their places, turned 
towards ' Agni, and performed the ceremony of praising him. Agni then 
followed them, in the shape of three arrows, attacked the Asuras in three 
battle lines and defeated them. The three rows were made of three metres, 
viz. Gayatri, Tristubh and Jagati. The battle lines are the three libations. 
Agni defeated them beyond expectation. -The two principal liturgies at the 
morning libation, are finished with, bhur, agnir jybtir jyoiir agnih. They 
are called Ajya and Pra-uga shastras. The midday libation closes with 
Indro jyotir bhuvd jyotir indrah, and the ceremonies connected with this, 
are called Niskevalya and Marutvatiya shastras. By the words, Suryah 
jijatih sbah suryah, the Vai^vadeva aud Agnimaruta shastras which are 
the ceremonies for the evening libations, are finished. These man- 
tras constitute what is called the silent praise. If the Hotri wishes to 
deprive any sacrificer of his standing place, i.e. pratishta, then all he has to do 
is to omit repeating the silent praise; the sac'rificer then perishes along with 
his sacrifice. But if the Hotri repeats it, he will also reap the benefit 
thereof. 

The Adityas and Angirasas were once contending as to who would gain 
the heavenly world first. The Angirasas saw by their mental vision that 
they would gain]]heaven, by means of the Soma-sacrifice which they intended 
to perform next day. They sent one among them, viz. Agni to inform the 
Adityas that they would go to heaven, by performing the Sorda-sacrifice 
the following day. On seeing Agni, the Adityas made out the object of the 
Angirasas. Agni said, ‘ We inform you of our bringing to-morrow that 
Soma-sacrifice, by means of which we shall gain heaven.’ The Adityas 
replied, ‘ We announce to you that we are thinking of bringing the Soma- 
sacrifice just now by means of which we shall reach heaven ; but thou, 

. Agni, must serve as our Hotri, then we shall go to heaven.’ ^ Agni consented. 
He went back to the Angirasas to tell them that he had promised the 
Adityas to act as their Hotri. ‘ Didst thou not promise us thy assistance ’ 
said they, Agni said, ‘ yes ; but I could not decline the offer of the Adityas. 
Dor he who engages in performing the duty of a sacrificial priest, obtains 
fame ; and any one who prevents the sacrifice from being performed, 
excludes himself from his fame. Therefore I did not prevent, by declining 
the offer.’ ’ If one wishes to decline serving as a sacrificial priest, the refusal 
is only justified, on account of oneself being engaged in a sacrifice elsewhere, 


J Sat. Pat, Br., iii. 6.1.13. 


* Aittareya. Br., vi. 6,84. 
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or because of being legally proMbited to perform the sacrificial duties. Tbe 
ethical code of the gods was evidently very elastic in those days, and th^se 
precepts, such as they are, are honoured even to this day, and are • by no 
means uncommon among the sacerdotal order. 

The Angirasas having assisted the Adityas in their sacrifice, the latter 
gave them the earth as their sacrificial reward Dahsina. But when they 
took the reward, it burnt them. Therefore they flung it away, and it became 
a lioness, devouring people. Brom this burning ’ state of the earth, came 
these ruptures (which are now visible on the surface), whereas it was quite 
even before. Dr. Hang thinks that the ancient sages had indicated the dis- ^ 
covery of the causes that made the earth uneven, though it was left to the 
modern geologists to assert with definiteness what these causes are. 

The Aditya (the sun) assuming the shape of a white horse with bridle 
and harness, appeared before the offering of the Adityas for being presented to 
the Angirasas. They said, ‘ Let us carry this gift to you (Angirasas) This 
is expressed in a hymn called the Devanitha hymn, i.e. what is carried by the 
gods. 

DEVANITHA HYMN 

‘ The Adityas brought the Angirasas their reward. They did not accept 
the earth, but they accepted the white horse. He (the sun) being carried 
away, the days disappeared. The wise men were without a leader (purogam ) . 
Bor the reward, (Daksina) is the leader in the sacrifices. Just as a carriage' 
without having a bullock as a leader yoked to it, becomes damaged, a 
sacrifice at which no reward is given, becomes damaged also. Therefore the 
sacrificial reward must be given (to the performers of a sacrifice), even if it 
should be but very little.’ 

THE OEDAINING OB THE SACEIBIGE 

Prajapati first created the sacrifice, and in the wake of it, the Brahma 
or divine knowledge and the Ksattra or sovereignty were produced. 
Bellowing these, two creatures, viz. those that eat the sacrificial food and 
those that do not eat it, were born. The former followed the Brahma, and 
the latter the Ksattra. Therefore, the Brahmans only are qualified to eat 
the sacrificial food, while the Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and ^udras are not. The 
sacrifice fled from both of them. Why it deserted the Brahma is not 
mentioned. Both Brahma and Ksattra then followed the sacrifice, with all 
their respective implements, viz. sacrificial implements and martial imple- 
ments (a horse, carriage, an armour, and a bow and arrow). The weapons of 
the Ksattra frightened away the sacrifice, and the Ksattra returned, not 
being able to reach it. The Brahma however reached it, and surrounding it, 
stood still. The sacrifice saw its own implements in the hands of Brahma 
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and returned to the Brahma. The sacrifice having chosen to stay with tne 
Brahma, it is therefore placed only among the Brahmans. The Brahmans 
alone are therefore allowed to perform it. The Ksattra then ran after the 
Brahma and said, ‘ Let me take possession of the sacrifice, which has been 
placed in them.’ The Brahman said, *WelI, let it be so. Lay down thy 
own weapons, assume by means of the implements of Brahma, the form of 
Brahma, and return to it. The Ksatri^a obeyed, ‘ Therefore even a 
Ksatriya, when he lays down his weapons, and assumes the form of the 
Brahma, by means of the sacrificial implements, returns to it (he is allowed a 
share in it) 

When, therefore, the sacrificer is a Ksatriya, the ceremonial of the 
sacrifice undergoes modification. The inauguration ceremony (d^ha) of a 
Ksatriya, will, nevertheless, be announced by the formula which means, 
‘ The Brahmana is initiated ’, but the ancestral fire of the Ksatriya’s house- 
priest, must be mentioned, for they cannot claim descent from the Bishis, as 
the Brahmans alone can do. The sacrificer should, of necessity, eat the 
sacrificial food. But if he is a Ksatriya, he would commit a sin by eating 
it, as he is an ajiutdd, i.e. one not permitted to eat. The alternative damage 
is,^that by not so eating, he cuts himself off from the sacrifice, with which he 
is connected. Bor the portion of the offering to be eaten by the sacrificer is 
itself the sacrifice. This portion is to be made over, however, to the Brahma 
priest. Through the intervention of another a Brahman priest the portion 
is supposed to be eaten by him, although he does not eat it with his own 
mouth. Bor whenever the Brahma is, the sacrifice is there. Therefore this 
portion of sacrificial food is to be eaten by the sacrificer, and if he is a Ksa- 
triya, it is to be given up to the Brahma priest. Some priests offer this food 
to fire, saying, ‘I place thee in Prajapati’s world, which is called mbhau 
(shining everywhere). By joined to the sacrificer, svdlia ! ’ This is sinful. 
By throwing the sacrificial food into the fire, the priests throw the sacrificer 
himself into the fire, because it' is only a vicarious offering. Therefore if any 
one observes the priests doing so, he must tell them, " You have singed the 
sacrificer in the fire. Agni will burn his breath, and he will consequently 
die.’ Therefore they ought not to do so. ^ 

THE SOMA BOB THE KSATEIYA 

Once upon a time the gods excluded Indra from having any share in the 
sacrifices, since he had killed ViSvarSpa, the son of Ivastar, cast down 
Yritra and killed him, thrown pious men (yafis) before the jackals or wolves, 
and killed the Arupamukhas (a class of Asuras in the disguise of Brahmans), 
and rebuked Brihaspati, his guru. Indra was therefore excluded from taking 

1 Dr. Hang; p. 471. 

2 Ibid, p. 481. 
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part in the enjoyment of Soma beverage. All the Ksatriyas, at whose head 
Indra was, were also excluded from it. Indra was not to be baffled by this 
act of the celestial priests. He took the Soma by force at the sacrifice per- 
formed by Ivastar, and he was thereafter allowed a share in it. But the 
Ksatriya race remains excluded from the Soma beverage to this day. The 
Ksatriya is said to be properly excluded from partaking of the Soma.”’ He may, 
however, take a substitute for Soma, which is exclusively his own. He must 
squeeze the descending roots of the Hyagrodha tree (banyan) together with 
the fruits of the Udambra, Asvatta, and Plaksa trees, and drink their juice. 
This is their own share. When the gods went up to heaven, after having 
performed the sacrifices successfully, they tilted over (ny-ubjan) the Soma 
cups. Prom these drops the Nyagrodha trees grew up. They are now called 
by the same name in Kuruksetra, where they grew first. Prom them all 
others originated. They throw the roots down, when growing, (nyancho 
rohanti). Therefore what grows downwards, is nygroha. It is called n^/agro- 
dha, whose meaning is hidden to men, for the gods like to hide the meaning 
of words from men. The Ksatriya who drinks the juice of the Hyagrodha 
at a sacrifice, is not debarred from heaven. When the Hotri drinks from the 
Soma cup, the Ksatriya should drink from his cup repeating the following 
words, ‘ what has remained of the juicy Soma beverage while Indra drank 
with his hosts, that (this remainder) I enjoy, with my happy mind ; I drink 
the king Soma.’ He must then present to the Brahman priests, gold, a 
thousand cows, and a field in the form of a quadrangle. These gifts should 
be great in proportion to the dignity of the person initiated into the sacrifice. 

If a king does not intend to bring a sacrifice, he must at least appoint a 
purohita, house-priest. Por the gods do not eat the food offered by a king, 
who has no house-priest. Where a king has &puroMta, he has the use of 
the sacred fires, without having actually established them, which lead to 
heaven.® 

The Purohita is Vailvanara (Agni) himself. He has five destructive 
powers. One of them is in his speech, one in his feet, one in his skin, one , 
in his heart and one somewhere else. With these he attacks the king. But 
by the king’s attention to him, and presenting him Jcusa grass, he propitiates 
the destructive fire in Agni’s speech. When water is brought for washing 
his feet, the destructive fire in his feet is propitiated. When he is adorned 
with presents, the destructive power in his skin is appeased, when food is 
given him, the fire in his heart is appeased. In this way, the king should 
satisfy the priest who protects him from his enemies. 

1 Dr. Hang, p. 484. 
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KRISHNA RAJA WODEYAR III 

By C. Hayavadana Eao, Esq., B.A., B.L. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore performed a couple of weeks ago 
what appears a very pleasing function at Seringapatam, Erom the publish- 
ed reports, it will be seen that he declared open a memorial mmitap raised 
in memory of his grand-father and namesake, Maharaja Sri Krishna Eaja 
Wodeyar Bahadur III. It requires even for close students of Indian history an 
effort to recall to memory the fact that His late Highness was ruler of Mysore 
one hundred and sixteen years ago almost to a day. After the capture of 
Seringapatam and the fall of Tippu Sultan, the British, in recognition of the 
loyalty of the old Mysore Eoyal Family, decided to resuscitate it without 
delay. This resolution of Lord Mornington gave effect to an understanding 
between the Madras Government and the de jure ruler of Mysore for the free- 
ing of Southern India from the tyranny of the usurpers of Mysore and the 
French, with whom they carried on wily machinations against the British. 
It is a singular fact that this compact on the part of the Company, on the 
one side, and the Eoyal House of Mysore, on the other, was kept up, secretly 
sometimes, and openly at others, during the whole course of the conflict be- 
tween 1761 and 1799. It was in virtue of this compact, too, that the 
Treaty of Peace of 1799 was concluded, so far as Mysore was concerned, 
with Maharani Lakshmammanni, a lady endued with great tenacity of pur- 
pose and devotion to duty, and possessed of an iron will before which 
obstacles, great and small, vanished into thin air. Her understanding was 
equal to that of any exalted personage of her , times. She saw through the 
clouds which dimmed the vision of many a man of her days. She grasped 
the cardinal fact that the British were the coming race in India and that 
the salvation of her ancient house lay through them. It is a remarkable fact 
that her whole correspondence with the old time Governors of Madras shows 
the implicit faith she had in them. She and her family had the prescience 
to see that the usurpation in Mysore should end before very long. She had 
the prescience to see too that neither Haidar nor Tippu, his son, could win 
the hearts of the British, because of their consuming ambition for the mas- 
tery of the South in conjunction with the French. The British wished for 
the downfall of the French, and the lady of Mysore desired the ending of the 
usurpation in Mysore. The policy of the English in Madras was a halting 
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one at the time ; it was a policy born not of their own free will and choice 
but dictated by the Directors at home. The commercial leading strings still 
stood in the way, of dominion in India. But the Directors before long saw 
that quenching the Drench thirst for an empire in India was impossible 
without the defeat and dethronement of the usurper in Mysore. The wars, 
known as the Mysore wars in history, were the result of this halting policy. 
Haidar’s devastation of territory and Tippu’s mutilation of men were the 
consequences of this mistaken zeal for peace in Southern India when no 
peace could be had in it. The Marquess of Wellesley saw through the whole 
of this policy, and its reversal was complete when he reached Madras on the 
eve of the conquest of Seringapatam. He would not after that memorable 
event consider any proposals for the continuation of Tippu’s family. The 
Sultan’s sons were removed from the place, and the restoration was quickly 
resolved upon and carried out on the fifty-seventh day following the capture 
of Seringapatam. 

Krishna Baja was but a child at the time. He was only four years of 
age, but, says an old despatch of the times, his deportment on the occasion 
was remarkably decorous. The new administration was in the hands of, 
Dewan Purnaiya, an officer of Tippu, who by his tact, his knowledge of the 
resources of the country and his marked suavity of manners was easily re- 
cognized as the fittest person to act as Eegent during the minority of the 
young prince. The administration of the country, in his safe hands, pro- 
gressed rapidly, and a succession of British officers, including Sir Barry 
Close, Arthur Wellesley (after Duke of Wellington), Mr. Josiah Webbe, Sir 
John Malcolm, and Colonel Mark Wilks (the great historian of Mysore) 
helped to secure permanency for it. Under such happy auspices the country 
soon recovered from the evils of the maladministration and war during the 
past half century. The revenues increased by leaps an^ bounds and the 
public coffers were filled to overflowing; communications were improved; 
courts of justice were organized; and the outlook for the" future seemed 
bright. But unhappily for the country and its ruler, the education of the 
young prince was on the old lines. To say that it was neglected is to say 
something which is palpably unjustifiable. There has been a tendency to 
misjudge the great Dewan Purnaiya in this matter. There can be no doubt 
that this would be misreading the Dewan and his disposition towards his 
youthful master. As he would be the first to suffer if anything untoward 
happened to the Eoyal House, at least self-interest would have dictated to 
him a course less disastrous to himself. The fact is he was essentially a 
man of his own times, as much as Lord Mornington and the brilliant array 
of British officers — among them the illustrious Sir Thomas Munro— who 
helped to evolve the new kingdom of Mysore. 

The idea of a new type of education for Indian princes was a conse?' 



quence of the ill-fate that late in his life, befell, Krishna Baja III. That he 
did receive education of the usual Indian kind is not denied ; that he made 
good use of it in after life is also clear ; but that it did not serve its purpose 
cannot, perhaps, be gainsaid. He fell a victim to the ideas of the time. 
But he was a far-seeing man. Though out of power, he proved himself the 
best friend of the British down south during the troublous period of 1857. 
He kept his people under control ; he preached loyalty to ‘‘the magnanimous 
British,’ as he put it ; and he gave the first intimation to British officers of 
persons likely to give trouble. . That was a service that the British never 
forgot. When the final determination of the restoration of the Mysore 
kingdom was taken up, it proved a deciding factor with Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria and her advisers. Sir Stafford Northcote in his famous Despatch of 
April 16, 1867, pointed to ‘ the personal loyalty and attachment to the Bri- 
tish Government which His Highness has so conspicuously manifested ‘ as 
one of the chief reasons for maintaining his family on the throne in the 
person of His Highness ’ adopted son. Thus was friendship for Britain in 
her hour of trial requited by her. 

If Krishna Baja Wodeyar III proved a true friend of the British in India 
at a critical time, his son (a descendant by the way, of Bani Lakshmammani 
abovenamed, and grandson, the present Maharaja, have shown that the 
friendship of old is Allowed not only by time but by mutual interests as 
well. To those who know His Highness, the present Maharaja’s bounteous 
grant for the successful prosecution of the present war is an indication of 
the spirit which has animated his ancient Koyal House towards Britain for 
over a century and half. 

Krishna Baja III was a typical Indian ruler. There is, in all Mysore, no 
name more popular, with the sole exception, perhaps of that Kantirava 
Narasa, whose coins have secured for him lasting fame. He encouraged 
talent of every kind ; he held court in princely fashion ; he patronised poets 
and pandits ; he travelled incognito and made friends with farmers and pea- 
sants ; he built temples and tanks ; and beyond all, he loved a joke as well as 
any human being possessed of the saving grace of humour. It was this last 
that helped him to overcome many a difficult situation and it was this, too, 
that made him see things in their true proportion. His memory is cherished 
by many millions in Mysore to this day as a great sovereign, a good friend, 
and a god-fearing man, who conferred no small benefit on his peoples and 
conntry by the rare virtues he showed in cojubating the adverse fate that 
overtook him. Many are the stories current in the State of his surprise 
visits, of his witty-talk, and of his even-handed charity. He lived to seethe 
fruit of his endeavours to win back his kingdom to his ancient and historic 
family. Sir Stafford Northcote’s famous despatch restoring the Mysore 
kingdom to His Highness’ adopted son, the late Ohamarajendra Woffeyar, 
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was penned on the 16th April, 1867. On its contents being made known to 
the aged Krishna Kaja, he took steps without delay to put on a proper basis 
the education of the future ruler of Mysore. That shows how well he under- 
stood that defective mental training is inimical to success in a modern Indian 
ruler. He died on the 27th March, 1868, at the advanced age of seventy-four 
years, lamented as much by his subjects as by the British to whom he had 
proved so trusted a friend. The Mantap, which has just been consecrated in 
his memory, by his grandson and namesake, is one befitting in every way his 
inherent simplicity of faith and character. It is the wish and prayer of every 
native of Mysore and everyone who loves that beautiful upland that it may 
stand there unimpaired for many, many years to come and remind passers- 
by of the exalted qualities of' Krishna Baja III and of his august grandson, 
Krishna Eaja TSf ^—Commonweah 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION UNDER HINDU 
GOVERNMENTS 


By Professor S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., M.R.A.S., 

F. E. Hist. S. 

I 

The recent controversy over the Post-Puberty Marriage Bill has thrown 
into relief the various points of view from which a question affecting social 
legislation in this country is likely to be looked at. It would be interesting 
to add one more to the large number of such view-points though of an 
academical character. > Human affairs keep changing so rapidly, even in most 
conservative matters, that the saying remains largely true that the altar-cloth 
of one aeon becomes the door-mat of another. This is often forgotten by 
those who look out for precedents from past history, or even, for the matter of 
that, for the prevailing practice elsewhere, under other climes and other cir- 
cumstances. Notwithstanding the fact that precedent and present examples 
are not capable of direct copying, they are capable of giving lessons which may 
be guides, the importance of which would depend entirely upon the particular 
matter, and also on the manner, in which they are sought to be applied. 

The problem of marriage reform is not new, nor is it peculiar to our own 
age, but the special problem that calls for solution is peculiar to the age and 
environment in which it exhibits itself. The question of widow marriage, of 
early marriage (of which post-puberty marriage is but a special part), and the 
question of marriage dowries which has called forth such tragic exhibitions 
recently, all hang together, and are all of them the result of one institution — 
the obligation that is laid upon women of the Brahmana caste, and of other 
castes that follow their lead, of marriage. In one age it is one of these that 
shows itself in a pronounced form ; at another, another. When the evil 
shows itself prominently, solutions are attempted, legislation is made and 
enforced with fearfully deterrent penalties ; but the mill of human progress 
grinds but slowly, sometimes even very badly. The same evil shows itself 
after an interval and perhaps in a more aggravated form, demonstrating 
thereby that legislation in these matters is about as efficient a remedy as 
the various sumptuary laws of old. It is not at all likely that legislation will 
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bring the millennium on earth although there is no doubt wise legislation 
contributes its own small quota if other efficient causes are at work. 

The woes of married life are great enough to keep divorce courts active 
in the West, but the dismal tale of silent suffering is so great with us that 
death is ‘ release ’ in a large number of cases, and one remedy that suggests 
itself to those who suffer is that marriage itself should be optional to the 
womenfolk as to the men. Optional marriage does not appear to have made 
every one happy where it prevails. So that we are at last reduced to this — 
that all our efforts are but tentative attempts at some relief, more or less 
efficacious according to the nature of the evil grappled with. 

The evils attending the problem of marriage had been experienced in 
this country, almost in the very locality we are in, about five hundred years 
ago, and drastic measures were adopted. The evil that was intended to be 
stopped became prevalent, perhaps in the course "of a few generations, and 
has had unquestioned sway till within memory of the present generation 
of people.' The younger generation exhibit the opposite evil a great deal 
more now. After all, the evil complained of was one of sufficient gravity 
to warrant legislation, was nnshastraic in character, and came home in 
the most realistic fashion to those concerned. The evil T have been 
alluding to is the evil of ‘price’ in marriages. This evil assumes' protean 
forms ; but two shapes that it assumes seem the most usual, namely the 
demanding of a heavy price either for the bridegroom or for the bride. 
The most visible form nowadays is the ‘bridegroom-price,’ although it 
would be hazardous to state that the ‘ bride-price ’ has gone out of existence. 
If any social evil/ is clamant for remedy at the moment in Hindu society 
it is this; and the class that is most atrociously guilty is the so-called' 
educated classes of the community. Many a parent is driven to despair 
and many a poor girl, who is able to watch the game from within, is 
driven to commit suicide in charity to her suffering parents. Things show 
a distinct trend towards an automatic solution, and that is, that marriage 
for girls will become about as obligatory as it is for boys. According to 
the Shastras it is obligatory to the same degree on both, as the object of 
marriage is addition to humanity. Will legislation help this ? Yes, if the 
legislation is such as will command the assent of the community, or com- 
munities, concerned. If the community is capable of seeing the reason- 
ableness of a measure of legislation, that community can certainly see the 
evib of the noxious custom itself. The most effective remedy, then, is the 
education of the community to see for themselves what others are able to 
see, an ideal we are a long way from attaining. Hence the effort to attain 
to it by the shorter cut of compulsory legislation. 

There is a record of one such measure of legislation by Deva Eaya 
11 of Vijayanagar, who ruled feom about a.d. 1422 to 1449. The evil of 
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a heavy brideprice seems to have afficted the Brahmana community in 
the division of the Empire known by the name of Marakatanagarapranta 
— Marakatanagar being the head-quarters of the division — the modern 
Vrnchipnram in the North Arcot District. 

Deva Baya issued writs summoning the Brahmanas of the various 
communities in the division, the Tamil, Telugu, Karnata, and Lata (Gujarati) 
communities. Each village was asked to send at least one man of their 
choice so that his opinion might be binding 'on his constituency. The 
learned ones among them were invited, very probably by individual writs. 
This august assembly had their session in the halls and open air, adjoining 
the temple and tank, and examined the question first of all as to how far 
the practice was shastraic. They were unanimously of opinion that the 
practice was positively unshastraic. They must then have considered 
what would be the best punishment for the breach of the Shastra, and 
seem to have arrived at the conclusion that excommunication would be 
the proper punishment. The resolution was accepted, and the King added 
that over and above excommunication there would also be penalties of the 
civil law added, and issued his orders prohibiting altogether any money tran- 
saction on occasions of marriages, and enjoining free gift of girls (kanydddna). 

It would be almost impossible to conceive of more jfavourable circum- 
stanc§s to carry through a measure of legislation than these. Nor could 
more drastic punishments have been held up as the penalty for transgres- 
sion. For although the character of the civil penalty is not indicated, we 
have a hint of it almost from another case. A certain number of Brahmanas, 
for some reason, abandoned the peaceful pursuit of life to which they were 
accustomed and turned highway robbers. They defied successfully the com- 
munal authority to which their obedience was due in the fiirst instance. 
Complaint was made at head-quarters and the Maharaja detailed the general 
of the district to arrest the recalcitrant culprits and place them before the 
community to undergo their trial. One party of two brothers was arrested 
and the others managed to escape into the forests. They fell upon the party 
escorting the arrested brothers and effected their release. The King then 
ordered a stronger contingent for this dangerous duty, and decreed that they 
be punished as highway robbers, as they had ceased to be Bramanas by 
taking themselves out of the community in this manner, and had, as such, 
forfeited the consideration to which they were otherwise entitled. 

It is clear from this that when one got excommunicated from the fold 
of orthodoxy the punishment must have been severe indeed. It Would have 
been interesting indeed if we had the means of knowing of what efficacy the 
measure of legislation was in combating the evil. We have no means of 
knowing that ; but we do know that that same evil afflicted society general- 
ly not long ago, and does to a certain extent perhaps even now. 

7 
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II 

The questions relating to social welfare are many, and those that came 
for authoritative royal settlement were, comparatively speaking, few in ages 
when there was a complete devolution of Governmental authority on local 
bodies, big and small. Usually a question was taken up for Eoyal orders 
when it was felt that the gravity of the question transcended communal 
authority or the authority of a Provincial Governor, or happened to be of 
such importance as to affect a caste or class spread over more than one 
division. We have two remarkable instances, one relating to a caste matter 
and the other to the civil rights of religious sects. The first concerns itself 
with an anuloma caste, called Bathakaras, and the point under dispute was 
\yhat profession this class should follow. The question is of no importance 
under modern economical conditions with considerable fluidity of labour. In 
a state of society, however, the economic constitution of which was far 
different from, nay even the opposite in some respecte of, our own it is of the 
utmost importance. The word Eathakara is ordinarily explained as a 
carriage-builder, carpenter, or wheel-wright. This is a profession which 
could have had only limited scope for its exercise in a society where freedom 
of movement was comparatively limited. In order to decide this important 
question, the learned Bhattas (BrShmanas) were called together. They 
examined carefully the shastraic texts bearing on the question, such as 
Yajnavalkya, Gautama, Kautilya, Bodhayana, and others, and found that a 
Mahisya was defined as one bom of a Ksattriya father by a Vailya mother ; 
that a Karani was the daughter of a Yaisya father by a Sudra mother ; and 
a Eathakara as the son of a Mahisya father by a Karani mother. Thus it is 
seen that a Eathakara was an anuloma to the second degree. The professions 
laid down for him were curious enough— (1) architecture, (2) building 
coaches and chariots, which perhaps was their general occupation, (3) erecting 
gqpuras of temples with images on them, (d) preparation of instruments 
required by the Brahmanas in their sacrificial ceremonies such as the ladle, 
etc., (5) building of mandapas, (6) making of jewels for kings such as diadems, 
bracelets, etc. 

Inter alia it was also laid down that this anuloma sept of Kathakaras was 
superior in point of caste dignity to the prathiloma sept (those born of a 
Karani father by a Mahisya mother). These were according to one authority 
quoted, entitled to the wearing of the sacred thread (Upanayana), the per- 
forming of sacrifices (Tjya) and the receiving of the sacred fire (Sdhana) 
According to another authority, however, these anulomas, though entitled to 
Upanayana, are prohibited from the perpetual keeping of the sacred fire 
(Agnihotra), the worship of the fire thus kindled (Aupasana), and the five 



sacred metiiods of worship prescribed for Brahmanas (Panchamahayajria),* 
and the chanting of the Vedas (Adhyayana). It is interesting to note that 
this last authority lays down that the Upanayana ceremony referred to in 
respect of the Bathakaras should not be conducted by quoting the mantras. 
This decision of the learned men of the hamlet of XJyyakondan Tirumalai at 
the beginning of the twelfth century is of particular interest in respect of the 
procedure adopted in disputes of this kind. The Bathakaras as a caste, it is 
interesting to note, hnd mention in the Vedas (in the Vdjasaneya Samhita). 

The question in regard to the civil rights of followers of different religious 
persuasions came up for Boyal decision in the middle of the fourteenth 
century under Bukka (a.d. 1336-1376), the founder of the Vijayanagar 
Empire, and has relation to a dispute between the Jains and the Vaisnavas 
in a Vaisnava centre, in the State of Mysore. The question in dispute was 
whether the Jains were entitled to the use of the five great musical instru- 
ments and the carrying of the Holy Water pot (Kalasa) in ceremonial 
processions and on ceremonial occasions. This right to their use was 
obviously called into question and complaints were naturally carried to 
headquarters. Bukka took the matter^up and called for a conference of the 
leading Jains from the various Jain centres, such as Anegondi, Hosapattana^ 
Penugonda, Kallehadapat^ana, etc., and the Vaisnavas of the eighteen natjs 
from ^rirangam, Tirupati, Kanchipuram, Tirunarayanapuram, etc., concerned 
in the administration of the Vaisnava temples. Having investigated into 
the matter and getting the Vaisnavas to agree in writing, he issued, it as his 
order that between Vaisnava Darsana and the Jaina Darsana there was no 
difiPerence whatever. He then took the hand of the Jains and, putting it 
into the hands of the Vaisnavas in token of placing the Jains under the 
protection of' the Vaispavas, decreed ; 

In this Jaina Darsana, according to former customs, the five big drums, 
and the Kala^a will [continue to] be used, iff to the Jaina BariSana any 
injury on the part of the Bhaktas [Vaisnavas] should arise, it will be protect- 
ed [in the same manner] as if injury to the Vaisnavas had arisen. 

The Vaisnavas were ordered to set up copies of this decree in the 
principal Jain shrines of the kingdom and it was laid down that ‘ the 
Vaisnava Samaya will continue to protect the Jaina DarSana as long as the 
sun and moon endure. The Vasnavas cannot be allowed to look upon the 
Jainas as in a single respect different.’ 

By consent of both the Vaisnavas and the Jains, which latter agreed to 
contribute one panam per Jain house for the expenses, this duty of protection 

of the Jains was entrusted to the particular TatachSrya (leading Vai§hava) 

\ 

I (1) Deva Yajfia— ceremonial worship of the gods. (2) Pit? Yajfia— ceremonial worship of 
the manes. (3) Brahma yajBa— ceremonial worship of the (4) BUta Yajfia — ceremonial 

worship of beings other than men. (5) Mamisya Yajjna— ceremonial worship of men. 



of 'Tirupati. He was to collect the amount as stipulated above and provide 
a guard of twenty to keep the Jain Holy Place— ^ravaha Belagola. Out of 
what might be left over, he was gradually to carry out the repairs that the 
various Jain shrines in the kingdom needed, and hold himself responsible for 
keeping them in good condition. 

Any one who should break this rule was declared traitor to the king, a 
traitor to the , assembly (Sangha), and a traitor to ^ the congregation, 
the former in all probability referring to the Jain community and the latter 
to the Vaisnava. This trust the Tatacharya appears to have carried out 
loyally as shown by the later endorsement, on the top of the said stone, that 
on an application to Bukka, the Tatacharya came from Tirupati and had the 
particular shrine repaired and set right, 

This seems to have been the usual kind of procedure followed in cases 
•of dispute like the one referred to, and even in cases where there was no 
dispute, it seems to have been the practice to entrust these public charities, 
belonging to all religious communities, to ’the leading man in the locality, 
even though he should happen to be the head of a particular religious com- 
munity other than the one to whose properties he was appointed trustee. 
This is amply demonstrated in the records of a principal ^aiva centre in 
Mysore, BaJagamve, in the fcJhimoga District. The properties belonging to 
the “Vaisnava temples in the locality and the Jain communities were all 
placed under the management of a certain Vama-Deva, the head of the 
Veera^aiva sect, a couple of centuries earlier than this record of Bukka. 
That this particular record of Bukka was set up in the various Jain BaStis, 
as directed, is proved by a couple of such copies having since been discovered 
by the epigraphists. 

Ill 

Temples and various items of temple management are matters for acute 
differences between the various parties concerned. The management of 
temple properties in general, and the conduct of temple festivities in 
particular, come in for judgment quite as often as other matters, perhaps 
more often. In a grant of a village made to the temple of biva at Aragalur 
in the Attur Taluk of the Salem District, then included in the Magadai- 
mandalam or Mala'du, the donor carefully excluded the gifts previously made 
‘ to temples, bhattas (Brahmanas) and Jain shrines (Pallichandamj’. The 
gant refers to the gift of the village of Alambalam in the same Mandalam 
with all its income for instituting a service in the name of the King, and for 
celebrating a festival on his birthday every year. Obviously, therefore, it 
was a royal grant, or almost so. These grapts are usually made by purchasing 
the village under donation from the previous owners, either individual or village 
communities, and the exclusion of gifts already made is quite necessary/ 



Although these grants are made with all care in regard to the rights and 
responsibilities involved, there have been attempts either not to carry out the 
various directions or even to commit positive malfeasance. On another 
occasion in the reign of the same monarch, who happened to be a Pandya 
King, by the way, a grant of one thousand kuli of land was made, rent free, 
by a Chief named ^edirayan for the maintenance of two Brahmanas for 
reciting the Veda in the temple. The nattdr inhabiting the districts between 
the rivers Vembaru and Pennai were required by order of the King to assign 
certain specified taxes to the temple ‘ for the health of the King The tax 
was collected for two years by the community, but was not made over to the 
temple. The King having come to know of this, issued an order' for the 
immediate payment of the tax to the temple, and warned the inhabitants 
that the negligence should not be repeated. 

The same ndUdr figure in another transaction connected with the temple. 
The right of conducting the festivals seems to have belonged to the Ohetti 
nagarattar of Aragalur. But the oil-merchants (Vania nagarattar) quarrelled 
with the Ohettis, spoke disparagingly of them and offered to conduct the 
festivals themselves, probably because the festivals were not conducted with 
the splendour that would have pleased these oil-merchants. The supervisors 
of the temple sold the right by public auction and the right passed into the 
hands of the oil-merchants by outbidding. In course of time the festivals 
came to be neglected again, and it was now the turn of the Ohettis who, 
protesting in strong terms against the discontinuance of the festivals, made 
a grant of a village for conducting them as usual, in conformity to the wishes 
of the Mahes'varas and the Sthanikas of the temple. In this instance the 
dispute does not appear to have gone far enough to have been brought to 
the notice of the royal officers. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century there came in for decision a dispute 
regarding the privilege of worship in the same temple. Three of the priests 
belonging to the temple of Kamesvara in the same village sold their share 
of the privilege of worship to a priest belonging to a temple in another village 
of the same division. The matter came before the Glovernor of the division, 
Tirumallinayaka by name, who framed the issues and gave the award as 
follows ; Summing up the case and communicating his final orders to the 
managers of the temple at Aragalur, who were probably the complainants, 
Tirumallinayaka says : 

(1) A has been enjoying for a long time the privilege of worshipping all the 
thirty days of the month in the temple, while actually only fifteen days belong to 
him by right, and fifteen days belong to another person named B ; (2) the privilege' 
of B thus enjoyed by A without proper authority, requires settlement ; (3) in 
support of the latter part of the statement made in (1} there are records in the temple 
bo prove that the fifteen days of B (now abandoned by him but enjoyed by A) have 
under orders been counted ‘ unclaimed ’ (irangal) ; (4) of this privilege of fifteen days 



BO declared unclairned, you tiave sold (ou your own reBponsibility) seven and tali 
days to a third person G and given him a sale-deed; (6) by so doing you have 
deprived the acquired right of A enjoyed by him for the last eight or ten generations ; 
(6) at this stage the Nattar (the leaders of the community) appear to have volunteer- 
ed to settle the question of enjoyment — A being found issueless (?)— -and to have 
called the parties to present themselves before them together with A; (7) jou — 
the managers — were also required (under my orders) to be present on the occasion, 
to hear the case, and to carry out the decision arrived at by the NSttar and to 
have in the meantime, during this period of hearing (by the Nattar), the worship of 
the temple performed by outsiders, on Nattar payment; (8) A having then appealed 
to me while I happened to be present at Aragalur, to hear his case personally and 
give a just decision, I and the Nattar together advised the parties to put their ease 
before the Mahajanas and issued an order to this effect ; (9) in obedience to our 
order the Mahajanas of the Agraharas (Brahmin villages) of Kujattur, Alambalam, 
Sadayanpattu, Mattiyakuriohi, met together, heard both sides and decided that 
although A may have been the hereditary holder of only fifteen days of the privilege, 
it was nob fair to sell part of the disputed portion thereof to an outsider like 0 while 
the right’ to purchase (in virtue of long enjoyment) primarily rested in A; (10) 
accordingly, therefore, to this decision of the Mahajanas we order that A must 
continue to enjoy the full thirty days as before, and that the sale deed you have 
given to 0 should be cancelled. 

It is clear from this that the seven and half days' right of worship was sold 
by the i^thanikas (managers of the temple), while A had the right of prescrip- 
tion and the proprietary right of B lapsed by neglect. The Nattar (probably 
here a particular community of the village) had jurisdiction in the fiirst 
instance. The Governor of the Division puts it on his file on appeal by So 
far it is his executive order. But the case is actually tried, at his own instance 
and with the agreement of the Nattars, by the Mahajanas of the fo-ur villages 
specified, forming probably one union, and the judgihent is issued in their 
name by the executive officer of the Division. By the fact that the appeal 
was preferred before him, the Governor was competent to take the case on 
appeal. But he waives the right and puts it before the Mahajanas with 
commendable judiciousness. 

IV 

Among the various glimpses that we are able to gain in respect of the 
social order under which people lived under Hindu rule, not the least impor- 
tant is the light that is thrown upon merchant guilds by two or three records 
quite recently discovered. There appear to have been very powerful guilds 
of these merchants whose operations extended all over the country of IndiaJ 
and across the seas to Ceylon and Burma. These appear to have been known 
by the comprehensive designation of ‘ various countries ' {NmiMSsis). The 
reason for this designation is perhaps quite obvious, and may be interpreted 
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as having arisen from the fact, either that the community was formed of 
people from various countries or, what seems more likely, the community 
whose operations extended to various countries, had smaller communities — 
^ their divisions — in various parts. It is these NdnaMsis that built the 
Vaisnava shrine at Pagan in Burma in the twelfth century. A record from 
Balagami in the Mysore State, in a long eulogy of these merchants, describes 
them as having been praised in five hundred glorifying edicts {Vlra-sdsanas) 
that they were virtuous protectors of the Yira-Valanjika religion, that they 
were horn of Vasudeva Kandali and Virabhadra, that they were the devotees 
of Bhattaraki (probably the goddess, Durga) and that they consisted of vari- 
ous divisions coming from the thousand districts of the four quarters, the 
eighteen towns, the thirty-two VelErpuram, and the sixty-four ghatikSstha- 
nam, m' 0 ., , Betties, ^ettiputras (probably equal to ^ettypillai), Kavares, 
Kandalis, Bhadrakas, Gowndaswamins, ^ingam, Sirupuli, Valakkai,(Ya]angai) 
Yariyan. They are furthur described as brave men ‘ born to wander over 
many countries ever since the beginning of the Krta age, penetrating the 
regions of the six continents, by land and water routes, and dealing in various 
articles such as horses, elephants, precious stones, perfumes, and drugs either 
wholesale or in retail’. This description finds justification in the colony 
already referred to in Burma and a far more powerful colony we shall refer 
to presently in Ceylon. 

There is a curious decision at which this guild arrived — at a meeting 
they held just where we are in Myl^pore, in reference to a village Kattur. 
They resolved at this meeting that the village which hitherto was called 
Ayyapulal-Ka^tur, be transformed into a Yirapattina, thus exempting its 
inhabitants from all communal contributions and entitling them to receive 
twice what they used to get till then (in the matter of honorary privilege). 
This could mean no more than that they had larger rights of self-government 
than they had before. They resolved further that thenceforward the town 
was not to he inhabited by such of the mercantile classes (1) as demanded 
taxes and tolls by threatening people with drawn swords or by capturing 
them, curiously reminiscent of the Muhammadan money-lenders who make 
half-yearly visitations of villages even now ; and (2) as wantonly deprived 
people of their food or otherwise afflicted them. They laid down that a 
breach of these resolutions made one liable to be excommunicated from the 
Yalanjiya community. 

Another record relating to these communities coming from Basinikonda 
near Madanapalle, of almost about the same time (about the eleventh century), 
states that the community consisted of Nadu, Nagara, and Nana-de^i, and 
that the special meeting called for communal purposes on that particular 
occasion consisted of 1,600 representatives of aU religious denominations 
(Samaras) coming from the four and eight quarters (of the compass), and 
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also of their followers Eri-Viras, Munai-Viras, Ilam, Singa-Viras, Konga- 
Vala^a, and a host of other sects of various 'tenets, the Valangai- weavers, 
etc. The Conference was called for the purpose of declaring Siravalli a 
Nanade^ia-dasamadi-Erivirapattana, and for conferring some privileges on 
the residents of that town. These appear to have been placed, however,- 
under the supreme control of the Eoyal Officer in charge of the revenue 
collections of the part of the country in which the communities were located. 

There is an interesting record, relating to these guilds and their servants 
in Ceylon, of the twelfth century. In the long rule of Vijaya Bahu I, Sri 
Sanga Bodhi, there was a rebellion of Velaikara forces in the thirtieth year 
of the King, when they were ordered to go to war with the Cholas. 

These Velaikaras are takdn by the translator of the Mahavamsa^ 
Mr. L. Weiesimha, to be “ a body of mercenaries employed by the Singhalese 
King at this period ”. This term however occurs very often in the Tanjore 
inscriptions of the Ohola kings, Eaja Eaja I and his son, as part of the name 
of various regiments composing the army of the Cholas, but a further 
record from Ceylon makes it clear that they were a community of working 
classes which included in it the Valangai, Idangai, Sirndhanam, Pillaigal- 
dhanam, Vadugar, Malaya]ar, Parivarakondam and others, and that its leaders 
(Mudadaigal) were the Valanjiya and the Kagaratfcar. This makes it quite 
clear that the Velaikaras are no other than the communities of people 
already referred to as subordinate to the guilds of merchants, among 
' whom were the Banajiga and Nagarattar communities whose trade ex- 
tended all over the country. Banajigas and Nagrrattars are heard of, the 
former in Kanarese and Telugu countries and the latter in Kanarese and 
Tamil countries. They belong, in India, to both the Vaisnava and ^aiva 
sects, and those in Ceylon were Buddhists (Mahatantra). The Velaikaras, 
whatever their religion, included as is made clear by this inscription, all 
working classes in India and were emigrants therefrom to Ceylon. 

The rebellion of these Velaikara forces referred to above seems to 
have been put down, and perhaps as a direct result thereof the Chief, 
Devasena Virattar, under orders of Vijaya Bdhu constucted at Pulanari, 
otherwise Vijayarajapura, a shrine (G-andhakuti) called Daladayaperumballi, 
now called Daladamaligawa. This was for housing the beautiful stone 
image of Buddha, wherein also dwelt permanently Daladapatradhatu- 
svamin of Uttorulmulai, the forefaoe of the original Abayagirivihara. It 
was on this occasion that the pious and learned royal preceptor VySrini- 
mula, the Mahasthaviras of Uttorulmulai, together with the King’s 
ministers, called for a meeting of the Mahatantra. These assembled 
together bringing with them their leaders the Valanjiya and Nagarattar. 
They denominated the shrine, Munrugai-Velaikaran-DaladEyaperumballi. 
The latter two words indicate clearly that it was a Buddha shrine intended 
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for the worship of the Velaikara community. The first word is not quite 
clear. It means three hands and may be interpreted as referring to the 
three principal divisions of the community. But another record makes 
this an attribute of an individual and seems therefore to refer merely to 
a particular community among the Velaikaras. These Velaikaras took upon 
themselves the responsibility of maintaining the temple and protecting 
it properly. As remuneration for this, each individual member of the 
Velaikara community received one Veli of land. They all gave the following 
undertaking ; 

"We protect the villages belonging to the temple (Palli), its servants, property 
and those that sought asylum there, even though in doing this we lose ourselves or 
others suffer. We provide for all the requirements of the temple so long as our 
community continues to exist, repairing such parts of the temple as get dilapidated 
in course of time and we get this contract which is attested by us engraved on stone 
and copper so that it may last as long as the moon and sun endure. 

We are thus enabled to see clearly what a powerful community the 
mercantile community was and what control they were able to exercise 
over the working classes generally, how far their operations extended 
actually and what powers these were able to exercise even in foreign 
countries. It is no wonder that we often hear in the chronicles of Ceylon 
of some of these merchants usurping the throne. Elsewhere also these 
communities, or their heads, are found to exercise great influence and 
control the revenue operations of large States. 


The Gommooiweal. 
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A LITTLE KNOWN CHAPTER OF 
VIJAYANAGAR HISTORY^ 

Period A.D. 1450-1509 

DOUBTS A^^D DIBFitJULTIES IN THE SUBJECT 

We have already indicated that Deva Bay a II died in all probability in A.D. 
1448-9 (or ^aka 1369) and was succeeded by his son Mallikarjnna, in the 
same year. The accession of Mallikarjnna marks the beginning of decline, 
if not of Vijayanagar, at least of the dynasty that brought it into the 
prominent position that it occupied at the end of the first century of its 
existence. The following extract from SewelFs Vijayanagar will give an 
idea of the doubts and difficulties that beset the subject. 

" I have already stated that the period following the reign of Deva Baya 
II is one very difficult to fill up satisfactorily from any source. It was a 
period of confusion in Vijayanagar — a fact that is clearly brought out by 
Nuniz in his chronicle. 

A.D. 1449 is the last date in any known inscription containing mention 
of a Deva Eaya and Dr. Hultzcsh allots this to Deva Baya II. It may be, 
as already suggested, that there was a Deva Baya III, on the throne be- 
tween A.D. 1444 and 1449, but this remains to be proved. Two sons of Deva 
Eaya II, according to the inscriptions, were named Mallikarjnna and Viru- 
paksha I respectively. There are inscriptions of the former dated in a.d. 

1 A lecttre delivered before tbe Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary of tbe EoyaJ Asiatic 
ooiety with His Excellency Lord Pentland in the Cbair (19-.11-191S). 
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1462-3 and 1464-5, and one of the latter in 1470. Mallikarjuna appears to 
have had two sons, E&ja^ekara, of whom we have inscriptions in the years 
A.D. 1479-80 and 1486-7, and VirSpaksha 11., mentioned in an inscription 
dated a.d. 1483-84, three years earlier than the last of Eaja^ekara. 

Dr. Hnltzsch, in the third volume of the Epigraphia Indica, p. 36, gives 
these dates, hut in the fourth volume of the same work (p. 180) he notes that 
an inscription of Eajasekara exists at Ambur in North Arcot, which is dated 
in the year corresponding to a.d. 1468-9. I have also been told of an inscrip- 
tion on stone to be seen at the village of Parnapalle (or Paranapalle) in the 
Cuddapah district, of which a copy on copperplate is said to be in the 
possession of one Narayana Eeddi of Goddamari in the Tadpatri Taluk of 
the Anantapur district. This is reported to bear date Saka 1398 (a.d. 1476- 
7), and to mention as sovereign "Praudha Deva Eaya of Vijayanagar. 

Eajasekara’s second inscription must have been engraved very shortly 
before the final fall of the old royal house, for the first certain date of the 
usurper Narasimha is a.d. 1490. 

Amid this confusion of overlapping dates we turn for help to Nuniz ; but 
though his story gathered from tradition about the year 1636, is clear and 
consecutive, it clashes somewhat with the other records. According to him, 
Deva E§ya II had a son Pina Eaya, who died six months after his attempted 
assassination; but we have shown that Abdur Eazak conclusively establishes 
that this unfortunate monarch was Deva Eaya II, himself and that the crime 
was committed before the month of April 1443. Pina Eaya left a son 
unnamed, who did nothing in particular, and was succeeded by his son, 
' Verupaca ’, by which name Virupaksha is clearly meant. Virupaksha was 
murdered by his eldest son, who in turn was slain by his younger brother, 
* Padea Eao ’, and this prince lost the kingdom to the usurper Narasimha. 

MALLIKAEJUNA, SUCCESSOE OP DEVA EAYA II 

We have already pointed out that there is no need to assume a Deva 
Eaya III at all, and the account of Nuniz cannot be regarded accurate in 
regard to the details of the history of the period. There are a number of 
records of Mallikarjuna which make his position in respect of his predeces- 
sors clear. These further give the information that he had the name Deva 
Eaya or more specifically Immadi Praudha (or Pratapa) Deva Eaya. Nagar 
66 has it clearly 

tayoh praohina puiiyailam paripaka viseshatah 
sviya janmantraprapfea^ bbagya bhoga phalayahi ' 

Mallik5rjunad§vasya Srigirau sannivasinah 
Varotta-kFta-tannama-kumarah-samajayata 
pitariyuparate sriman dhirah paramadharmikah 
Immadi (praudha) d§v@ndro rajabhut jagatipatih. 
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‘ to them (Deva Raya II and Ponnala Devi) from the ripening of the 
merit of their good works in their previous lives, as the result of his own 
merits in a former existence, while the pair were in residence in the glorious 
hill of Mallikarjuna, the excellent son was born to whom was given the name 
of the God. When his father died, the valiant dutiful prince became king as 
Imma(h Devendra.’ 

' tejo nidhSr ajani bhumipater amnshmach chn Mallikarjuna iti prathitah 

kumarah 

Sauryadhibhir guna-ganairadhikam cha tatach chamsanti-yam npipatim 
Immadi Deva Rayah. 

It is thus clear that Deva Raya II was succeeded after his death by his 
son Mallikarjuna and that he had the alternative name Deva Raya as well, 
because he was regarded twice as valiant as his father. He assumed also 
the special attribute of the father " the elephant-hunter As Mr. Sewell 
points out Perishta has no wars against Vijayanagar to record between the 
years a.d. 1443 and 1458, the date of death of Sultan Allan d-din of the 
Bhamani kingdom. With the death of this monarch, however, affairs in 
the Bhamani kingdom drift rapidly towards the disruption that was ulti- 
mately accomplished in the eighties of the fifteenth century. 

GANGADASAPRATAPAVILASAM 

We gain, however, some light beating over the dark spot from an unlock- 
ed for source. In a drama known as Gangadasapratspavilasam occurs a 
passage which may be rendered freely as follows • 

‘While Pratapa Deva Raya the Indra of Vijayanagar, with the various 
titles, usually ascribed to Deva Raya II, went to adorn the court of Indra 
(went to heaven or died), the throne of the kingdom was occupied by his son 
Mallikarjuna. Having heard this, the Sultan of the south and Gajapati 
made war upon him with an innumerable army of elephant, horse and foot. 
While they lay round Vijayanagar, Mallikarjuna quite unable to tolerate 
this sallied Out of the fort, like a lion-cub from a mountain-cave upon a heard 
of elephants, and drowned the armies of Hayapati and Gajapati in the 
flood caused by his sword. Both the Gajapati and the Yavanapati fled 
each by himself alone back to his kingdom.’^ 

1 Eggeling’s Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library of the India Office, part vii , 

p. 1610 . 
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The following points deserve attention in this. The invasion of Vijaya- 
nagar took place as a result of the change of rulers. The Bhamani Sultan 
referred to as the southern Sultan, Hayapati (ruler of horse) and Yavana- 
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pati (Yavana ruler) and the Gajapati (ruler of Orissa) were allied against 
Vijayanagar. The subject of the drama springs out of an heroic episode in 
one of the wars of the Sultan of Guzerat against a Hindu chief of PavSchala 
feudatory to him. 

Professor Bggeling refers this war to the war of a.d. 1449. The inva- 
sion must have taken place soon after the accession of Mallikarjuna and 
should have been in the years a.d. 1449 or 1460. There is absolutely no 
mention of this or any war at all in Ferisbta at this period. 

ORISSA INVASION 

The history of Orissa at the time throws some light upon the uncer- 
tainty. The ruling Ganga dynasty of Orissa had reached the stage of inani- 
tion with the death of Narasing Rai Langora, as he was called in thirteenth 
century a.d. He was followed in succession by two lines called Ganga or Nara- 
singa and Banu. The last Bannhad been overthrown by the Muhammdans of 
Bengal who carried with them as prisoner the minister Kapiledvara Bhowarbar. 
When the ruler died KapileSvara came to the throne, according to the researches 
of Stirling and Mon Mohan Chakravarti in a.d. 1434-5. His reign which 
extended up to a.d. 1369-70 was one of constant war in the course of which he 
lays claim to having made various conquests among them Vijayanagar. In 
the inscription at a temple to Jagannatha in Katak District, he is referred to 
as ‘ Karnatajahasasimha and Kalavaragajayi ’ the yawning lion to the sheep 
theKarnata king’ and the victor over Kalavaraga (Kulberga).^ In the inscrip- 
tions of this ruler examined by Mr. M. M. Ohakravarti these titles are not 
assumed by bim up to his nineteenth cmha which is computed to be the same 
as his sixteenth year^ that is up to the year a.d. 1450. In an inscriptiou of his 
forty-first anka these are assumed and the inscription from which the above 
are taken belong to about the same time, his thirtieth year or about a.d. 1466. 
It seems possible then that the statement in the drama Gangadasapratapa- 
vilasam is founded upon fact. That is not all. The drama makes a farther 
statement that these two allies attacked Vijayanagar, after the death 
of Deva Raya II ‘ to wipe off the disgrace of former defeats’. If this means 
anything at all, it is that the Raya of Orissa had figured in the earlier wars 
of Allud-d-din against Vijayanagar in a.d. 3437 to 1443. 

BHAMANI INVASION 

Notwithstanding the silence of the Muhammadan historians in regard 
to this war, so much is clear that the death of Deva Raya brought on a 
Muhammadan invasion, possibly in concert with another by the ruler of 
Orissa with whom the Bhamani kingdom came into touch by the absorption 

1 J.A.S., Bangal, Vol. Ixix, part i, pp. 173-190. 

5 I&itJ, vol. Mi, p. 90, et seg. 
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of Telingana on the one sido and the conquest of a large part of Grondwana 
by Malwa on the other. This seems the more likely from what Ahdur Eazak 
states about the previous war as a result of the attempt on the life of Deva 
Eaya II. We have also to take it that Mallikarjuna had the best of it from 
the silence of the Muhammadan historians on the one hand, and on the other 
from the actual political condition at the time of the Bhamani Kingdom, and 
its relations with the neighbouring chiefs Hindu and Mussalman on the other 
frontiers. An alliance or a mere understanding to engage the attention of 
yijayanagar would account for the appearance of Kapilesvara of Orissa in the 
affair. It is this advance of Kapileivara that will have to account for the 
move of the Saluva chief Narasinga from the middle region to the Telingana 
frontier, 

BOTH POSSIBLE 

Mallikarjuna then began well by beating off the enemy who threatened 
the existence of Yijayanagar, and seems to have gone on well enough for a 
few years. 'His rule must have lasted on to at least 1466 (Saka 1387). In 
1459 (Saka 1381) we hear of Mallikarjuna ‘ ruling in happiness in Penugonda 
on business connected with administration (rajakarya) of Narasinga What 
is more than this he is said to have been there with his Danayaka Timmana. 
It is soon after this date that an invasion of the Coromandel region as far as 
Kanchi was successfully undertaken by Kapilesvara, who has it in the in- 
scription already referred to. 

* Having made him (Gopinatha Mahapatra) the Commander-in-Chief, 
him who defeated the Malava king, who stood as a bar to the inroad of the 
Gauda king, the monarch KapileSvara enjoyed the Lakshmi (^ri) of the 
Karnata, levied taxes (tributes better) over the Khanda hill, and carried 
Kanchi by force. 

Krtva samyati TnalavSndra-jayinam senadhinathamtuyam, 

‘ GaudSndrasya nitantam — Utkalapatha-prasthana-rodh-irgalami 

i^ri Khandadri payodharo parikaram nirmaya Kanohiharah 
Sanandam Kapilesvaro viharatg Karnata raja iSriya. 

This invasion coupled with one upon Kanchi by the Pandyas in the year 
1469 ® clearly indicates the causes that brought about the dismemberment of 
the Empire on the one side and the gradual ascent of Narasinga to supreme 
power on the other. The foreign invasion from distant Orissa through 
provinces directly under the Government of Narasinga, and the attempt in 
the remoter provinces to throw off allegiance indicate a clear decline of power 
at head-quarters. What was the part that Narasinga himself played in 
this ? What could have brought about the feebleness in the ruling family ? 

1 Jagannatka inscription of Kapilesvara : verse 14 ; Bengal, vol. Ixix, part i, pp. 173-190. 

and Bpigraphist’s report for 1906-7, p. 55. 

2 Epigrapliist’s report for 1906-7, p. 66, 
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VIBtJPAKSHA, MALIjIKAKJUNA’S BROTHER AND SIJCCESSOE 

‘ Vjirupakslia should have succeeded to the throne in Saka 1887 ’ accord- 
ing to Mr. Krishna Sastri, who seems inclined to regard him as the son 
of Mallikarjuna. Virupaksha’s dates range between a.d. 1466 and 1485. 
What is more, Mr. Sastri rejects Professor Kielhom’s acceptance of 
Virapaksha as the son of Deva Raya II. by Simhala Devi, and would regard 
him rather as the son of Deva Raya II's brother, Pratapa Deva ‘who 
acquired the kingdom from his elder brothers.’^ Both Mr. Sastri and the 
late Professor Kielhorn refer to the same passage * that Mr. Rice interpreted 
as referring to the Vijayanagar Princess married into the Bhamani family. 

Mr. Sastri’s interpretation would introduce an additional letter into the 
inscription for which, I am afraid, we have no warrant short of convincing 
proof that it is an error. Of such compelling need there is none such in this 
connection as Pratapa Deva did not rule at all and could not have obtained 
any rajyam from his elder brother other than those he governed at various 
, places for his brother as did the various younger brothers before him. What 
is of importance in this connexion is Mr. Sastri takes this part to refer not 
to Deva Raya II. but to his brother Pratapa Deva. This interpretation seems 
quite improbable, and would be altogether impossible without the modifica- 
tion of the reading he implies — ‘ Nijagraja praptam ’ will have to be read 
‘ Nijagrajat-praptam.' Even so the meaning would hardly suit the expres- 
sions in the rest of the passage. The Virupaksha of this record must be 
regarded a brother of Mallikarjuna. 

VIRUPAKSHA, POSSIBLY A USURPER 

The passage immediately following in the same record seems to let us 
into the secret of the trouble that brought the State low indeed in vitality 
at a time when forces were gathering round to try her strength to the utmost 
extreme. 

t 

Tasyam Sivahpradur abhud gunEdhyo namna Virupaksha iti prasiddhab, 
Rajadhiraja kshitipala maulih vadanya mtrtih karuuaika sindhuh 
Nijapratapad adhigatya rajyam samasta bhagyaih parisSvyamgnab 
SangrSmatas sarvaripun vijitya aammodatS virS vilasa bhtmih. 

‘ ^iva was born of her, of excellent qualities, known by the name 
Virupaksha, king of kings the crown of rulers on earth, an incarnation 
of bountifulness, an unparalleled ocean of mercy. Having acquired the 
kingdom hy his own mlour^ and being in the full enjoyment of all that is 

1 Aroliseologist’s Annual for 1907-8, p. 225, note 6. 

2 Tasya (VijayabliQpateb) Narayam DSvyam pradh.urasit Yasodhanah 
Pranika pratapa Vibhawah PratSpakbyS mahipati]^?. 

Gunairanekbairavanrtalesmin Vxrgjamanab Sukytapta 

Kihtir NijSgrajnpriptanianadiEajyam Badhjkrtaithi Vraja pirijat&h. 
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enjoyable, and having conquered all his enemies in war, he lives in happi- 
ness as the very hall of display for the goddess of valour The phrase, 
* Nijapratfipad adhigatyarajyam ’ having conquered the kingdom by his own 
valour seems to indicate forcible acquisition of the kingdom either from his 
elder brother or it may be from his young nephews. Is there any warrant 
for such an assumption from the known circumstances of the time? 

We have already noticed that the danger from the Bhamani kingdom 
had ceased to be imminent after the attempt which Mallikarjuna is said to 
have foiled by his own effort. The danger lay more on the side of Orissa, 
Telingana had ceased to be a buffer for almost a generation. The country 
between Eajamandri and Warangal happened now to be the scene of active 
but almost of guerilla warfare. The chieftains of forts were giving trouble to 
the Mussalman governors of the Bhamani Sultans, whose affairs at home were 
anything but peaceful. KapileSvara was an enterprising ruler and had come 
to the throne of Orissa with the support of the Muhammadan state of Bengal. 
About the time we have come to, he had reached the summit of his glory, and 
almost to the end of his reign. Malwa was making rapid advance on the side 
of Gondwana bringing Orissa on the one side and Ahmadnagar on the other as 
its immediate neighbour. In this posture of affairs, we need not be surprised 
if we see Saluva Narasimha moving up from his province in the middle region 
towards the north where there was fighting to be done. This move on his 
part towards the most vulnerable frontier was an act of benefit both to his 
king and kingdom. What then is the significance of Mallikarjuna and his 
Danaik Timmana’s move to Penukonda on the business of Narasinga’s king- 
dom? Was it jealousy of the rising power of the chief or was it the suspicion 
engendered by incapacity at head-quarters ? It may be either or both. 
Whatever it was, it was about six years later that we come upon the change 
of rulers and Virupaksha’s accession possibly indicates the change at head- 
quarters of, a stronger ruler instead of a weaker one with the result that 
Narasinga perhaps leaves the head-quarters severely alone. Kapilesvara dies 
about the same time and is succeeded by Purushottama whose rule covers the 
period 1469-70 to 1496-6. It is this ruler that led an army according to 
Perishta in support of Bajamandri and Kondapalli and marched as far as 
Kaulas. If Perishta is to be taken at his word the Orissa monarch was beaten 
back into his dominions and a treaty imposed upon him the terms of which, 
as usual, do not go very much beyond the demand for twenty-five elephants. 
On his return he reduced various fortresses among them Kondapalli, and is 
then said to have gone against the dominions of Narasinga, of whom Perishta 
has the following referring to A.d. 1477. “ Narasing Bay was a powerful Baja 
possessing the country between the Carnatic and Telingana, extending along 
the sea coast to Muchlypatam and had added much of the Bijanagar territory 
to his own by conquest, together with several strong forts. He had frequently 



incited the zemindars on the Bhamani frontier to rebel; and the officers 
on the borders, unable to control his power, had more than once represented 
his conduct to court, which had, at length, induced the king to attack him 
This passage gives us an insight into what Narasinga was about and why he 
gradually moved himself northwards* 

BHA.MANI SUCCESSES AGAINST VIJAYANAGAE 

Before this, however, Muhammad Shah II. hadfmade two successful 
attempts against Vijayanagar on the western side* The first was the taking 
of Goa by Muhammad Gawan in 1469 and the next was the taking of Belgaum 
in 1472. The first was brought about according to Barros as a reprisal for 
a massacre of the Muhammadans of Bhatkal for having sold horses to the 
" moors of the Dekkan ’. The King of Vijayanagar ordered his vassal chief at 
Honawar to ‘ kill all those moors as far as possible and frighten the rest away.’ 
The survivors fled and settled in Goa. This loss according to Nuniz, along 
with that of the ports of Chaull and Dabull occurred in the reign of 
Virupaksha.® 

These various operations between the years 1469 and 1481 give the 
impression that the Empire of Vijayanagar was in a bad way and one 
prominent man in it, at any rate, understood the need of united strength. 
That was Narasinga. Eerishta’s description of the position of Narasinga 
and the mention in the Burhan-i-Mdasir of Malar as a principal fort in his 
kingdom from which Kanohi was attacked, and the utter absence of any 
reference to the ruling power in all these transactions indicate a want of 
understanding between Narasinga and Virupaksha which would warrant the 
inference that Virupaksha perhaps came to the throne by means which did 
not commend themselves to the powerful Viceroys, and that he did not 
possess the qualities that a ruler at the time and in the circumstances of 
Vijayanagar should have had in ample measure. Narasinga was seconded in 
all his efforts by another powerful general Narasa Naik, and the manner in 
which the former left all power in the latter’s hands at his death in spite of 
his having two sons go to prove clearly that his usurpation had no unworthy 
motive leading up to it. Virupaksha probably had sons, one of whom was 
Prauda Deva Eaya, Mr. Krishna Sastri refers to as the Padeo Eao of Nuniz- 
Rajasekara and Virupaksha II. being the sons of Mallikarjuna. These would 
be supported by the party of loyalists as against that of the usurping uncle 
and his children. With these explanations in mind the account of jNuniz 
will become clear in regard to its general trend, if not in regard to all his 

1 Erigg’a Feristta II, S98-9. 

s Sewell : A Forgotten Empire, p. 99. 
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details. The position then is this. Mallikarjuna died in 1465-6 dr there- 
abouts and his half-brother succeeded setting aside two nephews, Eajasekara 
and Viriipaksha. These naturally created a powerful party against him, and 
he was perhaps not quite wo:^thy of the exalted position. He managed to go 
on, however, letting a succession of misfortunes befall the empire to the 
disgust of the more powerful generals and governors. It may be he died or 
was murdered by his son even, Narasinga exerting himself all along to keep 
the empire intact despite the attacks of the Bhamani sultans on the one 
side, and the Gajapatis of Orissa on the other. The Gajapati Prushottama, 
the successor son of Kapile4vara, claims to have captured Kanchi and taken 
among the prisoners the King’s daughter whom he married subsequently 
under romantic circumstances.^ The following account of Nuniz will now 
become intelligible. 

NUNIZ ACCOUNT 

* After his (Pina Bao’s) death a son remained to him who inherited the 
kingdom and was called . . . and this king, as soon as he began to reign, 
sent to call his treasurers and the minister and the scribes of his household 
and inquired of them the revenue of his kingdom, and learned how much 
revenue came in yearly ; and His Highness had every year thirteen millions 
of gold. This King granted to the pagodas a fifth part of the revenue of his 
kingdom; no law is possible in the country where these pagodas are, save 
only the law of the Brahmans, which is that of priests ; and so the people 
suffer. 

On the death of this King succeeded a son named Verupacarao. As lon^ 
as he reigned he was given over to vice, caring for nothing but women, and to 
fuddle himself with drink and amuse himself, and never showed hirhself 
either to his captains or to his people ; so that in a short time he lost that 
which his forefathers had won and left to him. And the nobles of the 
kingdom, seeing the habits and life of this king, rebelled, every one of 
them, each holding to what he possessed, so that in his time the king lost 
Goa, and Chaull, and Uabull, and the other chief lands of the realm. This 
king in mere sottishness slew many of his captains. Because he dreamed one 
might that one of his captains entered his chamber, on the next day he had him 
called, telling him that he had dreamed that night that the captain entered his 
room to kill him ; and for that alone he had him put to death. This king had 
two sons already grown up, who, seeing the wickedness of their father and how 
he had lost his kingdom, determined to kill him, as in fact was done by one of 
them, the elder, who was his heir ; and after he had killed him, when they be- 
sought him to be king, he said, “ Although this kingdom may be mine by right, 

1 Asiatic Reeearches, vol. xv, 280-82, 
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I do not want it because I killed my father, and did therein that which I ought 
not to have done, and have committed a mortal sin, and for that reason it is 
not well that such an unworthy son should inherit the kingdom. Take my 
brother and let him govern it since he did not stain his hands with his father's 
blood ; ” which was done, and the younger brother was raised to the throne. 
And when they had entrusted the kingdom to him he was advised by his 
minister and captains that he should slay his brother, because as the latter 
had killed his father so he would kill him if desirous of so doing ; and as it 
appeared to the king that such a thing might well be, he determined to kill 
him, and this was at once carried out, and he slew him with his own hand. 
So that this man truly met the end that those meet with who do such ill 
deeds. This king was called Padearao ; and after this was done he gave 
himself to his women, and not seeking to know ought regarding his realm 
save only the vices in which he delighted, he remained for the most part in 
the city. 

One of his captains who was called Narsymgua who was in some manner 
akin to him, seeing his mode of life, and knowing how ill it was for the king- 
dom that he should live and reign, though all was not yet lost, determined 
to attack him, and seize on his lands ; which scheme he at once put into 
force. 

He wrote therefore, and addressed the captains and chiefs of the kingdom, 
saying how bad it; was for them not to have a king over them who could 
govern properly, and how it would be no wonder, seeing the manner of his 
life, if the king sohn lost by his bad government even more than his father 
had done.’ 

THE EXPLANATION OF THIS ACCOUNT 

In this extract the following points require to be noted. It was 
Pina Bao’s son that is nameless. If Pina Bao is taken to stand for Leva Baya 
II, then the peaceful monarch who led a life of peaceful administration and 
pious benefaction would be Mallikarjuna, a not untrue characterization 
altogether. He was succeeded by his son according to Nuniz. There are 
inscriptions which indicate unmistakably that Mallikarjuna’s son BajaiSekara, 
succeeded, followed probably by VirSpaksha II. the younger brother for whom 
we have a date a.d. 1499. This is the legitimist succession. Bajasekara, 
however, seems to have been ousted at Vijayanagar by VirupSksha the uncle 
while some of the provinces at any rate recognized Bajasekara. Virupaksha’s 
xmworthiness and cruelty which is quite understandable in his position 
brought on perhaps his death at the hands of his own son who made room, 
perhaps, for a younger brother who might well have been a Prau^a Leva 
Baya as the grandson of Leva Baya H. Npniz’ account would thus be 
reconciled with the information derivable from inscriptions if the possibility 
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of error in regard to Viriipaksha being brother instead of son be admitted. 
There is absolutely no need to concede the accuracy of Nuniz in this parti- 
cular and other facts need not be twisted to agree with his account. 

ANOTHER THEORY 

There is, however, another theory of this same transaction, the usurpation 
of Saluva Narasimha, which requires to be considered. This is the theory 
put forward by Mr. Narasimhachariar, the Mysore Archaeologist. The 
following is his theory in his own words.^ 

‘ This chief belonged to the Saluva family. He was the real ruler of the 
Vijayanagar kingdom for nearly forty years from about 1456 to 1493, in 
which latter year he appears to have died, this being the earliest known date 
of his son Saluva Narasinga II. The last four rulers of the first dynasty 
which he supplanted were kings only in name, the real power being held in 
his own hands. Thus, so far back as 1459 we see him sending away 
MallikSrjuna to Penugonda (Mandya 12 and 69), and putting in 1462 his own 
minister Tirumalayanna-dalapa on the throne of Mallikarjuna (Bowingpet 24). 
This Tirumalayanna may be his own elder brother Timma and identical 
with the Saluva Tirumalaideva-Maharaja mentioned in No. 23 of Vol. II of 
South Indian Inscriptions. This Timmaraja, son of Gundaraja, makes a 
grant in 1463 {Madras Annual Report for 1904, No. 249) for the merit of his 
younger brother Saluva Narasinga I. Again, in 1468, during the nominal 
rule of VirSpaksha, we find a grant made for Narasinga’s merit (Mulbagal 20); 
and in 1470 and 1472, during the same rule, we find Narasinga and his 
general I4vara-Nayaka, father of Narasa, making grants for the merit of each 
other (Mulbagal 263 and Bowingpet 104). In 1472 he is styled mahd-mandd^ 
leivara {South Indian Inscriptions, No. 116). This title appears to have con- 
tinued till 1484 in which year he is mentioned as ruling (Magadi 32). Mul- 
bagal 104 mentions Narasinga’s administration of the kingdom in 1485, 
naming at the same time Virupaksha as the ruler. The usurpation of the 
throne most probably took place in 1486-87.’ 

CRITICISM OF THE THEORY 

The first point to call for remark in this theory is that Mr. Nara- 
simhachariar’s interpretation of the records of a.d. 1459 can hardly bear the 
interpretation he puts upon them when 'the records merely say that Malli- 
karjuna and Dannayaka Timmana were ' ruling in happiness in Penugonda 
in connexion with the administrative business of Narasinga.’^ The record 24 
of Bowringpet which specifically states that Mallikarjuna was on the throne 

1 Administration Eepoit for 1908, p. 19. 

* Md. 12 and 59 of Saka 1381 already referred to. 
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while Narasinga’s officer Tirumalayanna was in charge of the province 
concerned. This misnndersfeanding seems to be due to the peculiar Tamil 
expressions which are ordinary elipses. These are ‘ Mallikarjuna Eayar- 
iSingadanattil ’ which can be rendered on the throne of Mallikarjuna though 
in this passage the construction requires the supply of a verb, as the locative 
‘ on the throne ’ will otherwise be incomplete. There is no doubt that Saluva 
Narasimha had an elder brother Timma who made a grant for the merit of 
his younger brother which, at the most can mean he held a province under 
him from the locality and other details connected with the grant. Nor can 
the exchange of courtesies indicated in the rest of the section be held to 
support the inference that Narasinga held any higher position than that of a 
powerful governor under Mallikarjuna. When Vinlpaksha occupied the 
throne, however, the same binding obligation of allegiance was not felt for 
the monarch by the powerful chieftain, though the act of usurpation came 
later, only when there was no alternative left to save the empire from 
complete disruption and ultimate ruin. Such a statement of the general trend 
of affairs might have reached Nuniz correctly while there might have been 
errors in regard to details. 

CONCLUSIONS DBBIVABLE 

Perishta’s statement coupled with the information derivable from the 
inscriptions wonld warrant the assumption that Narasinga was consolidating 
his provinces under the rule of Mallikarjuna. The accession of Virupaksha 
probably by violence alienated his sympathies, as those of others. When 
matters grew worse under his sons Narasinga usurped the throne as a step 
necessary for the preservation of the empire though during the whole of his 
lifetime he seems to have had a nominal ruler. Nuniz’ statement in regard 
to a length of reign of forty-four years could be accounted for by taking it as 
the whole period of his influence and power as viceroy , first, and then de 
facto ruler. This seems the trend of events indicated by the known facts and 
other assumptions seem hardly called for. 

INPLUBNCE OP OEISSA ON VIJAYANAOAK HISTORY 

We have indicated above the trend of events which led to the 
overthrow of the first dynasty of rulers at Vijayanagar by the Viceroy 
Saluva Narasimha who ultimately took the empire into his own hands. 
The main influencing factor in this upward move of Narasimha was the 
power of Kapilelvara Deva of Orissa, as we have shown. This particular 
influence has to be investigated carefully to understand the real character of 
Narasimha’s usurpation. King Deva Raya II. died in 1448-9, and Sultan 
Allau-d-din II Bhamani died in 1467 according to the Burhan-i-Mdasir. 
Kapilei^vara Bhowarbar became King of Orissa in 1435 and ruled on till 1470. 
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buehan-i-^mAasie 

According to the Burhan-i-M4asir again Telingana was reduced to sub- 
jection about the end of the reign of Ahmed Shah Wali Bhamani. It was in 
1435, the year of accession of Kapilesvara that Sanjar Khan, G-overnor of 
Telingana, comes into contact with the ‘ TJriya leader of the infidels of 
Telingana '1 The ruler of Orissa is already referred to as possessed of a very 
large number of elephants as against 160 which was all that ithe Bhamani 
Sultans had. 

In the year 1457-8, Humayun the cruel laid siege to Devarakonda ‘ in 
the course of a jihdd ‘ After the lapse of some days, the defenders of 
the fortress being reduced to extremities, sent a message to the Eay of Uriya 
(Orissa) who at the time was chief of the infidels of that country He agreed 
to assist ‘ from greed of gain ’ and ‘ for the defence of paganism 

Then came the invasion of the Bhamani kingdom by the Bay of Orissa, 
soon after the accession of the Sultan Nizam Shah in 1461. 

In the year 1470, the queen-mother of the Bhamani Sultan, Makdumah 
Jahan died. ‘ In the midst of these affairs a messenger arrived from Telin- 
gana and informed the Sultan that the Eaya of Orissa, who was the principal 
Eay of Telingana was dead There was a Bhamani invasion of Telingana 
in consequence in the course of which Eajamandri and Kondavid were besieged 
and taken before the year 1471. 

In the year 1474 Wairagarh was invaded and taken from Jatak Eay. An 
army was sent against the southern Mahratta country.® In this same year 1474 
and in the midst of these occurrences Khwajah Jahan Khwajah Mahammad 
Gawan informed the Sultan that the perfidous Perkatapah had withdrawn his 
head from the collar of obedience, and raising the standard of revolt had 
taken possession of the island of Goa. He added : * With Your Majesty’s 
permission I will go and put down this rebellion and chastise that accursed 
one, conquer the whole country of Kanara and Vijayanagar and annex them 
to the dominions of Islam’. Belgaum fell in the course of this war. A 
famine broke out this year and lasted for two years, owing to a succession of 
failure of the monsoon. 

‘ In the midst of these affairs ’ that is about 1476-6 the Bay of Orissa 
invaded Telingna and beat back Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahri for safety to 
Wazirabad. The Sultan arrived with reinforcements and marched upon 
Eajamandri. 

‘ When they arrived in the neighbourhood of the fortress of Eajamandri, 
they saw an immense city, on the farther side of which the infidel Narasimha 
Raya with 70,000 cursed infantry and 600 elephants like mountains of iron 

1 Indian Antiquary, vol. XXVIII, pp. 215-6. 
s Xbid., p. 2S7. 
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had taken his stand. On this side of the riyer he dag a deep ditch, on the 
edge of which he had built a wall like the rampart of Alexander, and filled it 
with cannon and gnns and all the apparatus of war. Yet notwithstanding 
all this army and pomp and pride and preparation, when Narasimha Raya 
heard of the arrival of the Sultan’s army, thinking it advisable to avoid 
meeting their attack, he elected to take to flight Eajamandri fell in conse- 
quence and its governor was enrolled among the Turki, Telangi and Habshi 
slaves ! 

In the year 1480 the Sultan laid siege to Kondavid to put down a rebel- 
lion ‘ of his subjects who, throwing themselves upon the protection of 
Narasimha Eaya had altogether withdrawn from the allegiance to the rule of 
Islam Kondavid fell in time. 

‘ After the conclusion of the affair at Kondavid agreeably to his desires, 
it occurred to the Sultan that the extensive plains are open only to military 
operations up to the rainy season, and the eradication of the worshippers of 
Lat and Manat, and the destruction of the infidels was an object much to be 
desired ; and as the infidel Narasimha — who owing to his numerous army and 
the extent of his dominions was the greatest and most powerful of all the 
rulers of Telingana and Vijayanagar had latterly shown delay and remissness 
in proving his sincerity towards the royal court by sending presents and 
nalbaJid ; therefore the best course to adopt was to trample his country 
under the hoofs of his horses, and level the buildings with the ground. 

It has been related that this Narasimha had established himself in the 
midst of the countries of Kanarah and Telingana and taken possession of 
most of the districts of the coast and interior of Vijayanagar 

The Sultan then marched to Kondavid and advancing about forty far- 
sakhs (about 136 miles, actual distance 270 miles) arrived within sight of the 
fortress of Malur, the greatest fort of the country. Narasimha in %heer 
terror made the usual presents and submitted without the least show of 
fight. Information then reaching him of the richness of the temple and 
city of Ganji (Kanchi) at a distance of fifty farsakhs (about 170 miles, actual 
distance in a straight line is 120 miles). Coming up at the head of a select 
force he laid seige to the city on a date corresponding to March 12, 1481 ; and 
sacked it. He ordered an ‘ elegant poetical account of this celebrated victory 
to be written, and copies distributed throughout his dominions 

MURDER OF MUHAMMAD GAWAN 

This was followed by the conspiracy against, and the murder in cold 
blood of Muhammad Gawan and all the evil consequences that flowed there- 
from. It is clear from this narrative of the Mussahnan historian, that 
thanks to the exertions of the Queen-mother Makdnmah Jahan there was 
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peace between the Bhamani kingdom and Malwa through the intervention 
of the Gruzerat Sultan. Vijayanagar was simultaneously exposed to attacks 
in the front and in both flanks by the Bhamani Sultans and the Bajas of Orissa. 
Narasimha’s activities were all in the east and there is absolutely no 
mention of his name in connexion with the operations in the west — either 
round Goa or in the southern Mahratta country — up to the year 1482. 
More than this Narasimha was able to maintain his position all along while 
in all the campaigns in the west the advantage lay clearly with the 
enemies of Vijayanagar perhaps because of inefficiency and mismanagement 
at head-quarters as is but too evident in the affairs of Belgaum. 

During the period 1450 to 1482 Vijayanagar was subjected to recurring 
attacks of powerful enemies from without, disputed successions and division 
of authority within showing the empire, on the verge of dismemberment. 
It was in this state of affairs that Narasimha’s usurpation took place. 

THE SALUVAS 

Mr. Krishna Sastri writes, ‘ Neither the Telugu poems, nor epigraphical 
records tell us who the Saluvas were from whom Narasinga and his ancestors 
traced th.eir descent, what relation if any, existed between them and the 
Kings of the First Dynasty of Sangama, and what again was the con- 
nexion between the usurper Narasinga and his generals Ilvara and Narasimha 
(Narasimha Nayaka), who, though calling themselves members of a branch 
of the ^adava dynasty which ruled over the Tuluva country (Tu|uvendra) 
often identified themselves with the Saluvas by adopting the very same » 
family titles 

sAluvabhyudayam 

The Sanskrit Kavya ‘ Saluvabhyudayam composed specifically to cele- 
brate the deeds of Narasimha by a contemporary poet who calls himself 
Rajanatha Dindima, throws some light upon this obscurity. According tp 
this work the name Saluva was acquired as a result of the bravery exhibited 
by one of the rulers of this family, Saluva Mangi, a hawk among men, to 
distinguish him from a brother of the same name. This work gives the 
usual genealogy of a pauranic character tracing the descent of the family 
from the moon to Puru who exchanged bis youth for the old age of his 
father. Then it refers to some rulers of whom so far nothing more is 
known, to one of whom, or to whose father, are given the titles, GhalukyanS- 
rayana Mohana Murari, Medinimisaragahda because of their haying been 
beloved rulers of the earth. Their names are ^anuramalla, ^ighanamalla and 
Kavari ESya. A stanza (slolca) following explains the peculiar title Pan- . 
chaghantaninsda, much affected by the family as having been acquired By 
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the exhibition, in unparalleled measure, of the five qualities of truthfulness, 
bountifulness, /courage, learning and valour. ^ In this family -was born Grunda 
‘ who killed in battle the Sultan who had got ready for the conquest of 
the world He ha’d his residence in Kalyanapura and had for his queen 
Kamaladevi. This is the first historical man in the family, and his position 
at Kalyani and the achievement against the Sultan noted above raised him 
to prominence. The Sultan referred to was probably Sultan Alau-d-din 
I of the Bhamani kingdom whose early wars were among the fortified cities 
of the Telingana frontier among which figures prominently Kalyani, the 
ancient capital of the Ohalukyas. The connexion with the Yadava is no 
more than the usual association of the name with the southern branches 
of ‘ the line of the moon.’ 

Then come his six sons that are known from other sources among 
whom the most distinguished was the one known Saluva Mangi. He went, 
with the permission of his brothers, southwards to make new conquests, 
although the south had already been conquered. He succeeded in killing the 
Sultan of the south. Finding that the Chola, Pandya and Kerala rulers had 
gone away in fear, he overcame Samubuvaraya and established him in his 
kingdom thus earning for him and his descendants the title ‘ Ghamburaya 
Sthapanacharyah He conquered some important city in Guzerat and 
earned the title Gurjariyattavibhada. Having overcome every one he 
attacked as a falcon does the other birds, he and his descendants adopted 
the title Saluvendra. Having conquered all his enemies from Lanka to 
Meru (Himalayas) he went to Srirangam and re-established God Banganatha 
as before in the holy place and made large benefactions. 

AlankamamSru ripun asgsan 
Asosayat Saluva Mangi d§vah 
Sadangavanimayatungasrnga 
Sii BangamonkaramayagatObhut. 

This work while making the statement that he made to the God a dona- 
tion of one thousand salagramas^ does not mention the gift of 60,000 Madas 
(half-pagodas of gold) that the Jamini Bharatamu, mentions. 

Among his sons, mention is made in^ this work of only one, Gauta to 
whom was born, like Abhimanyu to Arjuna, Gunda. 

This is Gunda III of the genealogical table appended. To this Gunda 
and his wife Maliambika was born as a result of the devotion of the pair to 
God Nrsimha at Ahobalam, Narasimha who became known afterwards 
Saluva Narasimha. Gauta having retired into the forests to spend the 
evening of his life in contemplation upon the divine, Narasimha ascended the 
throne of his fathers, meaning no more than that be succeeded his father as 


I Cf. E:pigrapMa Indicat vol. vii, p. 81, U. 28-32, 
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Governor at Chandragiri. He is persuaded to give up sorrov^ing for his 
parents’ retirement from life, but to carry on with the accustomed vigour of 
his ancestors the work of administration during youth and manhood to retire 
when old age came on. Accepting this counsel of wisdom he sets out on a 
conquering expedition to get the world rid of his natural enemies, the avatars 
of the asuras, as he himself was an avatar of Vishnu. 

He is urged on to take up this work at once as his enemies were likely 
to be careless considering his youth and the consequent want of hold upon 
the loyalty of his generals and the army. He is here shown to us in Chandra- 
giri in contrast to Vishnu in Tirupati.' 

1 Tadiha sakalaraksha savadano 
Viharati sarngadarohi Venkatadrau 
Savidha bhuvi tada hitavanayam 
Ni'ipavaras Ohandragirau ni 

His first expedition was against the ruler of Orissa whose territory he 
invaded. There is, of course, the usual Homeric battle, the advantage ulti- 
mately resting with Narasimha. The Orissa king is compelled to retire 
within the walls of his city which is laid siege to, in consequence. 

Hatvasisfiaischa gajairagatpuram 
Kalingrajo Yudhikandithadharah 
Sa saila durgam tapanadhvaroh (dha) krit 
Visala salam bahuyantra sadanam. 

A breach was made and the fortress surrendered. After dictating terms 
of peace Narasimha returned obviously to Chandragiri. 

He then started on a progress through his dominions. Leaving Chandra- 
giri by way of Kalahasti, Narasimha moved towards the south. Sighting 
Tiruvannamalai from a distance, he passed into the Chola country whose 
king had run away anticipating Harasimha, by the sound of his war-drum. 
Narasimha passed along by way of Tiruvadamarudur to Kumbhakonam. He 
took the road on the northern bank of the Kavery and went to Srirangam 
and Jambukesvaram. Then he marched on to Madura wherefrom he pro- 
ceeded to Eame^varam whence he returned to his capital again. Through- 
out this royal progress every ruler submitted and paid tribute, even the 
Ceylon King sending a respectful embassy. While he was back again at his 
capital at Chandragiri, Narasimha invaded Nagamandala on the advice of 
Kutavachalendratatavasi [he or (they), that reside at the foot of the Western 
Ghats?] He left a garrison there and returned at leisure with the desire 
to conquer Prithugiri (Big mountain, probably the Himalayas). It was 
then that he was attacked by the Muhammdan army. He won a complete 
victory against them and showed to the world that he was indeed the 

1 (Saluvabbyudayin, Canto III, pp. 4142). 
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Dharamvaraha (the primeval boar, that reclaimed the earth from below the 
waters). Passing through Dasarna, he reached the Himalayas. He leaves 
his boar emblem (lanohana) on the face of the Himalayas, and returns by 
way of Kasi (Benares) where he was anointed emperor. 

HISTOEIOAL MATBEIAL G-LEANBD EEOM THE KAVYA (EPIC) 

The rest of the work being occupied with the ordinary epic embellish- 
ments need not detain us longer. Apart from the epic treatment, the histori- 
cal facts that stand out are these : — that Narasimha had his head-quarters at 
Ghandragiri with the Government of the province around it in all like- 
lihood Chandragirirajya was his ancestral government ; that his first great war 
was against the Kalinga King ; that he could make a peaceful claim to 
authority over all the south up to Eamelvaram, and come in touch even with 
Ceylon (this has already been accomplished under Deva Eaya II) and that 
his last war was against the Muhammadans. Unless Kutavachala should be 
interpreted Western Ghats and Nagamandala, Nagarakhanda or Kanara, there 
is no mention of any western portion of Vijayanagar, nor is there the least in- 
dication of his having had anything to do with Vijayanagar. Narasimha 
was solely the successor of Kumara Kampana of Muluvayi Maharajya or of 
Lakkanna, ‘ Lord of the Southern Ocean ’ under Deva Eaya II. 

NAEASIMHA’S MOVE NOETHWAEDS 

It then appears clear that Narasimha from his ancestral capital at 
Ghandragiri ruled over the southern provinces of Vijayanagar and kept them 
well in hand. When Kapile^vara Gajapati moved southwards upon the coast 
part of Telingana immediately after the death of Deva Eaya II, Karasimha 
had to move north to keep this rising power in check. Kapilesvara’s invasion 
of Vijayanagar was perhaps a diversion to draw Narasimha out of the way— 
Having beaten back Kapile^vara he returned to the south made a progress 
through his dominions to see that all was right and went up to the Telingana 
frontier at the time when Kapiles'vara’s vaunted invasion of Kanchi was un- 
dertaken sometime after 1457, the year of death of Sultan Alau-d-din II. It 
is this invasion that is referred in the records at Jambai near Tiruvannamalai 
and in Tirukkoilur as the Oddiyan-kalapa about ten years previous to the 
date of the records. ^ This was the occasion that called for the presence of 
Mallikarjuna and his minister Timma at Penugonda ' on business connect- 
ed with Narasinga’s kingdom a necessary precaution as a later Bhamani 
diversion along this line makes it apparent. His activity on this frontier 

I Madias EpigrapMst’s Boport, 1907, Section 66, p. 84. 

8 Md. 12 and 59 already referred to, 
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proved so far successful that he was able not only to keep back the enemy of 
Kalinga who had taken possession of Telingana coast up to fhe Krishna, but 
even gain some advantages against the Muhammadans of G^ingana. 

The death of Kapile^vara in 1470 gave a few years respite on this 
frontier, and when again the Bhamani Sultans began to be active elsewhere, 
that IS, in the south and south-west of their territory Purushottama Gajapati 
had settled matters to his satisfaction at home and was in readiness not only 
to imitate his father’s example but improve upon it. Narasimha had to be 
alert oh his side. In 1475-6 we find him strongly posted in Kajamandri as 
against the Bhamani Sultan, when he invaded Eajamandri in consequence 
of an invasion of the Telingana coast by the king of Orissa. In spite of the 
much vaunted boast of the Burhan-i-Maasir Narasimha was able to hold his 
own both against the Gajapati and the Bhamani kings, while matters go 
very much against Vijayanagar, probably because, as was indicated, Virupa- 
ksha had succeeded and began to mismanage at Vijayanagar to the disgust 
of the greater viceroys and governors, such as Narasimha himself. Nara- 
simha’s hold upon the Telingana frontier was still very firm. Kondavid 
revolted against the Muhammadans in 1480. Sultan Muhammad Shah 
II (1463 to 1482) went to Kondavid, and having suppressed the rebel- 
lion there, broke through the middle of the Vijayanagar frontier to the 
fort of Malur and then he conducted in person a raid upon Kanchi. The 
successful occupation of Maliir and the raid upon Kanchi indicate clearly the 
incapacity that had taken hold of the head-quarters administration . at 
Vijayanagar on the one hand, and the success with which Narasimha held 
his ground in the east on the other. Five or six years from this date the 
usurpation of Narasimha takes place as related by Nuniz : — 

NUNIZ’ STOEY 

‘ One of his captains who was called Narsymgua, who was in some manner 
akin to him, seeing his mode of life, and knowing how ill it was for the king- 
dom that he should live and reign, though all was not yet lost, determined to 
attack him and seize on his lands ; which scheme he at once put into force. , 

He wrote, therefore, and addressed the captains and chiefs of the king- 
dom, saying how bad it was for them not to have a king over them who 
could govern properly, and how it would be no wonder, seeing the manner of 
his life, if the king soon lost by his bad Government even more than his 
father had done. 

He made great presents to all of them so as to gain their goodwill, and 
when he had thus attached many people to himself he made ready to attack 
Bisanga where the king dwelt. When the king was told of the uprising of 
this captain Narsymgua, how he was approaching and seizing his lands and 
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how many people were joining him, he seemed unmindful of the loss he had 
suffered, he gave no heed to it nor made ready, but, instead, he only ill-treated 
him who had brought the news. So that a captain of the army of this 
Narsymgua arrived at the gates of Bisanga, and there was not a single man 
defending his place : and when the king was told of his arrival he only said 
that it could not be. Then the captain entered the city, and the king only 
said that it could not be. . Then he even entered his palace and canae as far as 
the doors of his chamber, slaying some of the women. At last the king be- 
lieved, and seeing now how great was the danger, he resolved to flee by the 
gates on the other side; and so he left his city and palaces and fled. 

When it was known by the captain that the king had fled he did not 
trouble to go after him, but took possession of the city and of the treasures 
which he found there ; and he sent to acquaint his lord, Narsymgua. And 
after that Narsymgua was raised to be king. And as he had much power and 
was beloved by the people, thenceforward this kingdom of Bisanga was called 
the kingdom of Narsymgua.’ 

THE OEIQIN AND POSITION OE THE SALUVAS 

It ought to be clear by now who the Saluvas were from the account 
given of them in the Salnvabhyudayam. They were a family of chieftains dis- 
possessed of their ancestral territory by the rising power of the Bhamanis. 
They threw in their lot under Gunda I and his son Ssjuva Mangi with the 
five brothers who founded the Empire of .Vijayanagar and co-operated heartily 
with them and their sons in expelling the Muhammadans from the south. 
They seem to have had their head-quarters at Ohandragiri and appear to 
have been Vaishnavas. The family must have been of sufficient distinction to 
become allied with the royal family in the person of Saluva Tippa, an uncle 
of the usurper Narasimha. This Tippa had married the elder sister of Deva 
Eaya II. and his son Gopa was Governor of Tekal while his father’s Govern- 
ment was a little further south. This Gopa’s sons TirumalairSya and Tippa 
were other distinguished members of the family. It is noteworthy that all 
these are found in the middle region where Saluva Mangi must have carved 
out a principality for himself. 

Eai Sahib Krishna Sastri has with commendable industry gathered all 
the Saluva names together on page 167 of the A.S.E. for 1908-09. It is clear 
frbm this list and other known instances that all those that assumed Saluva 
birudas were not necessarily related, as various subordinate princes as- 
sumed not only well known birudas of a general character but even specific 
names of their sovereigns. Loyal governors and puissant generals of these 
Sfiluyas seem to have assumed Saluva birudas — as the particular instance 
of ^ambuvaraya shows — 
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There is mention of a minister and general of Harihara II whose name is Gnnda. He is 
credited with having conquered all the kingdoms, the conventional fifty-six, and the following 
specific achievements are also ascribed to him. ‘Having conquered the Keralas, Taulavas, 
Andhras and Kntakas he seized their wealth and gave it to his king. Dragging the elephant-like 
Saipa, Patheya and other proud Turushkas along hy their hair in battle, he confined them in his 
stables, like monkeys ; and besides them seized by the throat the two great tigers known as 
Jyeshta and Kanishba He is further said to have planted pillars of victory in all the countries 
and by order also of Harihara Maharaya restored the grants which Vishpuvardhana Bitti DSva 
Raya, ruler of the Hoysana country, had made for the God Ohannakes'avanatha, his family god, 
and which had by lapse of time been greatly reduced . . . and re-built with seven storeys the 
gopura over the doorway, which Ganga Salar, the Turuka of Kulburga, had come and burnt. It 
is likely 'that this Gunia was either the first or the second of the name in the Saluva family, 
rather the first than the second as he is credited with no achievement of any kind in any of the 
^ various records available, hut it is impossible to be certain about it in the absence of any definite 
indication of the connexion in the record in question. There is a striking similarity between this 
inscription and the Saluvabhyudayam in regard to the actual deeds of valour. 


INSCRIPTIONS CONFIRM THESE CONCLUSIONS 

If now we turn our attention to the inscriptions we find, from their 
distribution and contents, they confirm the conclusions that have been drawn 
from the other available sources. Sa|uva Narasimha comes prominently to 
notice pretty early in the reign of Mallikarjuna, though it would be hazardous 
to assert that he played any part in repelling the Kalinga-Bhamani invasion of 
Vijayanagar. He seems to have been helped almost from the beginning of 
his career hy Timma, the Tuluva chieftain, hut very much more by his son 
I4vara and his son Narasa who ultimately became his trusted chief of the 
staff. Civil and Military. The achievements ascribed to liSvara in the Vara- 
hapuranam and the Parijathapaharanam are deeds of valour that he did for 
his master and indicate where exactly Saluva Narasimha had to do the most 
fighting. Contemporary inscriptions only echo what these Telugu works 
have to say. In the words of Mr. Jayanti Ramayya Pantulu, ‘ According to 
the Varahapuranam Narasimharaya’s first general Is vara of the Tuluva family 
conquered the forts (1) Udyadri (Udayagiri in Nellore), (2) Huttari (probably 
Puttur in Karvetinagar), (3) G-andigota, (4) Penugonda, (5) Beggalur (the 
reading of the manuscript is Benguluru, i.e. Bangalore), (6) Kovela NallSru, (7) 
Kundani (in the Salem District, formerly capital of the Hoylala Vira Rama- 
natha), (8) Goduguchinta, (9) Baguru, (10) Naragonda (probably Naragallu in 
Chittur Taluq), (11) Amiiru (Gid Amuru or Amurdurga) (in Gudiyattam 
Taluq) and (12) ^rirangapattana, and “ destroyed the cavalry of the Yavanas 
of Bedendakota at Gandikota.” The Yavanas referred to here are the 
Bhamani kings who transferred their capital from Kulburga to Eider in June 
k.D. 1423, during the reign of Ahmed Shah. Referring to the same event, 
the anthor of the Telugu poem Parijatapaharanam says that Isvara ‘‘ gave 
rise to thousands of rivers of blood by killing the horses of the Yavanas of 
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Badandakota ”, but he transfers the same to Kandukuru. The Muhammadan 
historians do not of course refer to this event.’ 

The edition of the Vamhapuranamu brought out by Eao Bahadur 
Viresalingam Pantulu gives the reading Kandukuru and the manuscript copies ^ 
dn the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library confirm this reading. 
Kandukuru perhaps is the more likely place in this connexion. The places 
mentioned are distributed all over what became later the Karnatic Payeen 
Ghat, the southern portion of Mysore and the coast districts of ISTellore, and 
perhaps even Krishna, in all of which fighting had to be done to beat off the 
Muhammadans. This could have been only in the sixties and seventies of the 
fifteenth century, consequent upon the invasion of Kapile^vara about a.d. 
1461-2. It is this series of wars that takes Narasimha gradually northwards , 
to the frontiers of the Bharnani kingdom and Telingana where we find him 
according to Ferishta in a.d. 1477. Kapile^vara’s death before A.D. 1470 on 
the one side, and the change of rulers on the throne of Vijayanagar, left him 
no alternative in the one case, and gave him the opportunity for making him- 
self independent in the other. Up to a.d. 1467 grants in which his name 
occupies a prominent place are found only in North Arcot and Kolar dis- 
tricts. In the seventies they extend from Tirukoilur to Nagamangala. A 
grant dated a.d. 1481 at Khankanhalli refers to ‘ our Channapatna province 
By about this time Saluva Narasimha had become by far the most powerful 
and effective ruler of all the provinces of Vijayanagar below the Ghats, and 
the plain country of Mysore. The Malnad districts of Mysore and the West 
Coast comprising the Male Rajya and the Tulu Eajya, with the country 
round Vijayanagar -were the only provinces that were under the effective 
control of the head-quarters, the southern Mahratta country fast slipping out 
of the hands of the rulers of Vijayanagar since the fall of Goa and Belgaum. f 
In other words it was only the territories under the control of Narasimha 
that were able to hold their own as against the enemies of Vijayanagar, 
the other portions fast passing into the hands of the Muhammadans or on 
the high road to disintegration. 

Further the earlier inscriptions relating to this period acknowledge the 
suzerainty of Mallikarjuna. This formality begins to drop out in the sixties, 
and Virupaksha’s name appears but sparingly. Inscriptions after a. d. 1471 
give him the full birudas. The combined result of these converging lines of 
evidence is that Saluva Narasimha began as the Governor of Chandragiri his 
ancestral estate. The neighbouring governments having been in the hands 
of members of his own family he peacefully developed his resources to become 
a pillar of the empire when the empire was hard pressed by enemies on its most 

1 No. 804 of tlie revised Triennial Catalogue of manuscripts in the Q-overnment Oriental 
Library. 
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vulnerable frontier. This gave him the chance of advancing northwards up 
to the very frontiers of the Bhamani kingdom. When he saw the Imperial 
family losing its hold upon the provinces, he was able to hold the provinces 
well together after the disintegrating eruption of Kapilesvara Gajapati, the 
effect of which had been felt even as far south as Tirukoilur in the South Arcot 
District. When a change of rulers did take place and the throne happened to 
be occupied by an unworthy man like Viriipaksha whose folly cost the Em- 
pire Goa, and its possessions in the north-west, Narasimha could see clearly 
that the empire built up at such great cost of blood and brains was 
going to ruin. He let matters drift as he was not quite sure of the temper 
of the various viceroys and governors of first rank. He does not appear to 
have cherished ambitions of a personal kind, as it would have been easy for 
him to have overthrown the empire any time after a.d. 1470. As Nuniz has 
it, he gave the best chance for the royal family on the throne to rehabilitate 
itself, and when he found there was no chance in that direction he had 
no alternative lefk but to take upon himself the responsibility of administer- 
ing the empire. For at the time, the empire wanted a man of ability 
and initiative to keep it intact both from the disruptive tendencies 
within and the disintegrating shocks from the enemy without. It is under 
a supreme imperial necessity such as this that he appears, from all the 
evidence available to us, to have usurped the empire. 

THE DATE OF THE FIEST USUEPATION 

The last record of Virupabsha available to us is one dated Friday, July 29, 
1485.^ The first in which Saluva Narasimha appears with the Imperial titles 
Bajadhiraja, Baja Paramei^vara, etc., ® is dated November 1, 1486. Between 
these dates, the actual usurpation must have taken place, there having been 
two sons of Mallikarjuna alive at the time not counting the prince that was 
set aside, a son of Virupaksha, Mallikarjuna’ s brother. The palace revolution 
described in Nuniz probably took place just a little before, and perhaps 
hastened the change of dynasty. 

THE OEDEB OF SUCCESSION 

This brings us to the next problem of the period, namely, the order and 
rates of the changes of rulers on the throne during the period a.d. 1486 to 1509. 
When Sewell wrote his work on Vijayanagar fifteen years ago it was not 
known that there was a double usurpation and that there were actually four 
rulers in succession who wielded the supreme power during this short period. 
The credit of the discovery of the second usurper actually belongs to the 
Mysore Archaeologist Mr. B. Narasimhachar, and it is now generally taken 


1 Mulbagal, 104, 


2 Tumkur, 54. 
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that there ruled in succession Saluva Narasimha, the first usurper, his son 
the second Narasimha, then the second usurper Narasa and his son Vira 
Narasimha who was succeeded by his half-brother Krishna Deva Raya. The 
matter is already obscure for lack of records bearing clearly upon a matter like 
this and the absence of mention of these except very casually and carelessly 
in Muhammadan histories, by the similarity of name, all of them are called 
Narasimha, and the still greater similarity of titles and birudas they assumed. 
Notwithstanding all these drawbacks there are some distinguishing marks to 
guide us through the tangle of names and titles in the contemporary grants 
which are, about ninety of them, tabulated in an appendix. The first two 
belonged to the family of the Saluvas who began as Grovernors of Ghandragiri 
and advanced in power gradually to become Emperors. The characteristic 
Saluva titles and birudas, either all of them or some at least, always 
precede their names. These titles were unfortunately assumed, either by 
way of compliment to the Saluvas by their royal subordinates, or were 
conferred upon them as a matter of honour by the ruling Saluva for the time 
being. The first usurper is known in these records as Saluva Narasimha 
with one or more of the Saluva titles which are many : Medinimisaragan^a, 
Kattari Saluva, etc. The second of the four usually is Immadi Narasimha 
with these titles, and is often described as the son of Saluva Narasimha. The 
records of Saluva Narasimha as Emperor are not many nor widespread, but 
those of his son are found all over the empire in large numbers. He is also 
sometimes called Tanmaraya (the Tama Bao of Nuniz) written in Tamil, 
Tanmaraya the equivalent of Dharmaraya and occasionally we find the 
Sanskrit form as well. 

The one that succeeded him on the throne is taken to be Narasa or Narasa 
Nayaka of the Tuluva family and son of Isvara Nayaka. He is not ordinarily 
mentioned as Narasimha though in this style he is occasionally described. 
His son was known Narasimha with a combination of all the titles of his 
predecessors, the Saluvas and Karnatas, but also even some, of the Hoysalas. 
The fashion was probably set by his predecessor on the throne- Saluva Nara- 
simha II. While the above is the usual order of the succession no agree- 
ment has been arrived at in regard to the date of accession of each. 
Mr. Sewell attempts a final settlement of this matter by a contribution he 
made in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for July, 1915, and sums up 
his thesis in the following words: — ‘Differing from some writers on the sub- 
ject, I place the first usurpation by Narasimha as on some day between 
August 29, 1485, and November 1, a.d. 1486; his death and the accession of 
Immadi Narasimha' as on some day prior to January 27, a.d. 1493 ; the 
second usurpation by Narasa Nayaka, his death, and the accession of his son 
Vira Narasimha as during the interval between Eebruary 28 and July 16, 
(or August 14) of a.d. 1505. Vira Narasimha’s death and the accession of 
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Krislina Deva Eaya are known to have taken place on some day earlier than 
October 14 or November 13, a.d. 1509.’ 

NARASA. NATAKA 

In investigating the problem of chronology suggested in this extract 
from Mr. Sewell’s artiple, it is necessary to consider the position of another 
chief who played a very important part in the changes that passed the empire 
on to Krishna Deva Raya ultimately. This was Narasa, generally regarded 
as the second usurper. We first find mention of his name in a record of 
a.d. 1482-3, when in all probability he came to occupy the position of 
foremost of Saluva Narasinga’s servants although that honour continues to 
be given to one Nagama Nay aka in a.d. 1484. His grandfather Timma is 
referred to only in general terms, while his father Mvara bore a valiant part 
in all the fighting that his master has had to do in the course of his ascent 
to power, as is but too clear in the extracts quoted above from the introduc- 
tion to the Devulupalle plates of Immadi Narasimha edited:by Mr. J. Bamayya 
Pantulu, and in the Telugu poems Varahapuranamu and the later ParijathS- 
paharanam. It is thus clear that the Tuluva Chief Is'vara rendered Yeomen’s 
service to Saluva Narasimha before he became Emperor. It was the turn 
of his son Narasa already distinguished, in war at the camp of his father and 
the father’s master, to become the pillar of the empire under Saluva Narasimha 
the Emperor. What follows from Nuniz will explain the relative positions 
of Narasimha and Narasa clearly. 

‘ When it was known to the Captain that the king had fled he did not 
trouble to go after him, but took possession of the city and of the treasures 
which he found there ; and he sent to acquaint his lord Narasyingua. And 
after that Narasyingua was. raised to be king. And as he had much power 
and was beloved by the people, thenceforward his kingdom of Bisnaga, 
was called the kingdom of Narasyingua. 

After he was raised to be king and was obeyed he came to Bisnaga, where 
he did many acts of justice ; and he took the territories from whomsoever 
had, contrary to right, taken them from the king. This king reigned forty- 
four years, and at his death left all the kingdom in peace, and he gained 
all the lands which the kings his predecessors had lost. He caused horses to 
be brought from Oromuz and Adeem into his kingdom and thereby gave 
great profit to the merchants paying them for the horses just as they asked. 
He took them dead or alive at three for a thousand pardaos, and of those 
that died at sea they brought him the tail only, and he paid for it just as if 
it had been alive. 

At the death of the king there remained three fortresses which had 
revolted from his rule, and which he was never able to take, which were 



these— 'Eachol and Odegary and Conadolgi which have large and rich terri- 
tories and are the principal forts in the kingdom. 

THE GHAEAGTER OF NAEASIMHA’S USURPATION 

This extract makes it clear that Narasimha’s purpose in usurping the 
throne was not personal aggrandizement but the perpetuation of the empire 
built at such great pains by his predecessors in the second and remoter 
generations. Further than this it shows unmistakably that he was able to 
rehabilitate the empire already considetably dismembered except for the three 
fortresses of vital strength for the maintenance of that empire. When death 
came to him he had not quite fully discharged the duties that he took upon 
himself by the assumption of imperial power, but made the next best arrange- 
ment, which again shows he had a more patriotic programme than the selfish 
greed of the ordinary usurper. In the words of Nuniz again ‘ At his death he 
left two sons, and the Governor of the kingdom was Narasenaque who was 
father of the king that afterwards was king of Bisnaga ; and this king (Nara- 
symgua), before he died, sent to call Narasenaque his minister, and held con- 
verse with him, telling him that at his death he would by testament leave him 
to govern the kingdom until the princes should be of an age to rule ; also he 
said that all the royal treasures were his alone, and he reminded him that 
he won this kingom of Narasymgua at the point of the sword ; adding that 
now there remained only three fortresses to be taken, but that for him the 
time for their capture was passed ; and the king begged him to keep guard 
over the kingdom and to deliver it up to the Princes, to whichever of 
them should prove himself the most fitted for it. And after the King’s death 
this Narasenaque remained as Governor, and soon raised up the Prince to be 
King, retaining in his own hands the treasures and revenues and the govern- 
ment of the country.’ This testament of Saluva Narasinga reveals the true 
inwardness of the usurpation that took place in a.d. 1485-6. Narasinga’s 
function, as he understood it, was to recover the lost portions of the empire 
of Vijayanagar and restore it to its past greatness and unity. He fell short 
of achieving this ambition as he was not able to capture during his own 
life-time the three fortresses of Udayagiri, Kondavid and Eaichore. He quite 
realized that the empire required a strong ruler and nominated his chief 
General Narasa as his actual successor and de facto ruler, and left the 
choice of an Emperor from out of his two sons to him. 

NAEASA, SUGGBSSOE OF NAEASIMHA IN ALU BUT NAME 

It is thus clear that the real power passed from Saluva Narasimha 
to Tuluva Narasa but there was to be a titular Emperor and this com- 
paratively unimportant element complicates the problem which otherwise 
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would have been far simpler, and easier of solution. It has already been 
pointed out that Saluva ISTarasinga’s usurpation took place some time be- 
tween Friday, July 29, 1485, and November 1, 1486, on which date a record 
of his gives him the paramount titles of sovereignty. He ruled as Emperor 
for a period of about seven years. Nuniz’ term of forty-four years for his 
reign seems to include in it the whole term of his career, first as ruler of 
Chandragiri and then the Emperor of Vijayanagar itself, that is, practically 
from the date that Mallikarjuna ascended the throne of Vijayanagar. The 
first available records of Immadi Narasinga Eaya with the titles of 
paramount sovereignty happen to be dated January 27, a.d. 1493, and give 
him the style of designation ‘ ^riman Mahamandalesvara, Paschimasamu- 
dradhipati Kattari Saiuva Yimmadi Narasinga Eayaru.’ He must have 
come to the throne sometime before this date. 

BHAMANI HISTOEY OF THE PEEIOD 

We must now turn our attention to the affairs of the Bhamani king- 
dom before making an extract from Ferishta which confirms this dating 
according to the inscriptions. Sultan Mahamud Shah II. returned from the 
great raid upon Kanchi and his return was the signal for the mischief 
to get afoot against the Khwaja Jehan Muhammad Oawan against whom 
suspicions had been aroused in the mind of the Sultan during his com- 
paigning on the Telingana coast, as the outcome of the jealousy and 
prejudice against the minister. Muhammad Gawan was assassinated in 
A.D. 1481 and the Sultan himself died the next year leaving the throne 
to his young son who ascended the throne as Sultan Mahmud Shah. 

At this time the party of the Turks had the ascendancy in the State as 
against the other two parties, the Dekhanis and the Habshis (Abyssinians). 
The Dekhanis at the head of whom stood Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahri, a Brahman 
convert from Telingana, devised a plot and got rid of the most influential 
among the Turks by a general massacre of the Turki noblemen and officials 
in the capital. Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahri then became Malik Naib (the Prime 
Minister). There was naturally a rebellion of the Turki governors in distant 
provinces, who attacked the capital at the head of their armies. The capital 
and the king were saved by the timely arrival of Ahmad Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Bahri the son of the Malik Naib. It was now the turn of the Habshis at 
court to gain the ear of the Sultan and the Dekhani Malik Naib felt himself 
in danger and fled for safety to the capital from Warangal where the king 
was at the time in the course of an invasion. This Malik Naib was killed 
by Pasand Khan with the sanction of the king. The Habshis got all the 
positions of power and influence in their hands and ruled in utter disregard 
of the Sultan who intrigued with the Turks in consequence. When the 



Habshis besieged the Sultan in the fortress, he was just able to save himself 
by the strenuous exertions of a handful of Turks. It was at this time that 
Kasim Barid Turk set up the standard of revolt, and having overcome Dila- 
war Khan Habshi who was sent against him, threatened the capital itself. 
His rebellion was the signal for other chiefs to rebel likewise. The Sultan 
finding it impossible to suppress the rebel Turks entered into a treaty with 
Kasim Birid giving him the rank of Mir-i-Jumla and making him the de 
facto ruler of the Debhan. Various governors of provinces refused to recog- 
nize this arrangement with the prominent exception of Ahmad Bahri Nizam- 
ul-Mulk. The king could not dismiss Kasim Barid as the allied rebels 
demanded and war had to be continued. Kasim Barid was defeated and put 
to flight and the rebel chiefs and allies returned each to his head-quarters. 
From this time is dated the founding of the Barid Shahi dynasty of Eider and 
the overthrow of the Bhamani kingdom as such, and the date of this accord- 
ing to Ferishta would be previous to a.d, 1489, the Burhan-i-Maasir not 
having a regular date-scheme for this period. 

The remaining period of Mahmud Shah Bhamani’s reign which ended 
in A.D. 1518 is occupied with the continual struggles of the king to recover 
lost power. This took the form of his intriguing with the five chieftains in 
turn and trying various combinations. All this ended only in making the 
four States other than Bider to consolidate their power and become inde- 
pendent of head-quarters even in respect of form. Vijayanagar was left all 
through this struggle for power and possession of the king, to deal with 
Bijapur separately and this course was made the easier by the jealousies of 
the three neighbouring states of Golkonda, Bijapur and Ahmadnagar. 

FEEISHTA 

Turning to Ferishta we have it that Yusuf Adil Shah and Mallik 
Ahmad Bary (Bahri) ‘ caused the Khootba to be read in their name in a.d. 
1489 (A.H. 896) ’. ‘ He wrested many forts from the governors of Mahmud 
Shah, and subdued all the country from the river Bheema to Bijapur. 
‘ Kaseem Bareed Toork (the de facto ruler under the Sultan) who had himself 
entertained hopes of founding a kingdom at Bijapur, wrote to the Bay of 
Beejanagar that Mahmud Shah was willing to cede to him the forts of 
Moodkal and Bachore if he would wrest them from Yusuf Adil Khan, at the 
same time letters were addressed to Bahadur Geelany, who possessed Goa 
and Dureabar (the tract, which in the language of Bekhan is called Ooncan) 
inviting him to invade the country of Yusuf Adil Khan. ' 

Timraj, the general of the Bay of Beejanaggar, having crossed the river 
Toongabadra, laid waste the country as far as Mudkul and Bachore, and 
Bahadur Geelany, reduced the fortress of Jumkindy. Yoosoof Adil Khan 
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was too weak to repel these attacks by force. He accordingly made peace 
with Timraj, and expelled Bahadur Geelany from his dominions ; but without 
attempting to recover Jumkindy, led his army, composed of eight thousand 
foreigners towards the capital against Kaseem Bareed 

According to one account that Ferishta ^records the Adil Shah was 
defeated, had to make peace with his enemies and retire to Bijapur. 
It was then, ‘On learning that dissentions prevailed in Beejanaggar, he 
marched to retake Rachore. On reaching the banks of the Krishna, Adil Shah 
fell ill of fever brought on by exertion in hunting, and was confined to bed for 
two' months. ‘In this interval Timraj, the minister having composed his 
disputes with the young Bay of Beejanaggar, advanced at the head of an army 
to Eachore, which struck terror into that of Yusuf Adil Khan for whose re- 
covery fervent prayers were offered up by his subjects ’. 

‘ Meanwhile intelligence was received that Timraj having crossed the 
Toongabadra, was advancing to Beejapur. Yusuf Adil Khan numbered his 
troops and found them to consist of eight thousand Doaspa’^ horse and two 
hundred elephants of all sizes’. Timraj won in the battle which was fought 
on a Saturday, in April 1493, but his army engaged in plunder was put to flight 
by a charge of Adil Khan’s forces which he rallied and brought into action on 
hearing that the Vijayangar forces were engaged in plundering the camp ’. 
Timraj and the young Bay fled to Beejanaggar, The latter died on the road 
of wounds received in the action and Timraj seized the Government of the 
country ; but some of the principal nobility opposing his usurpation, dissen- 
tions broke out, which gave Yusuf Adil Khan a respite from war in that 
quarter ’. 

‘Dustoor Kh.an relates, that the victory was gained by the following 
strategem. Yusuf Adil Khan, after the disorder of his troops, sent a mes- 
senger to Timraj entreating peace and offering to acknowledge allegiance to 
the Bay for the country he held ; upon which the minister and the Bay came, 
attended by three or four hundred followers and their principal nobility, to a 
conference in the field, when Yusuf Adil Khan fell upon them by surprise 
with his whole army and routed them, killing seventy pessons of rank. 
Their troops alarmed at the death of their chiefs, fled and left the camp to be 
plundered by the victors Yusuf Khan then reduced Mudkul and Bachore, 
which added largely to his power and wealth. 

It can be seen from the extracts above that all these transactions took 
place between the years 1489 and 1493. In spite of the blundering of Ferishta 
in regard to the name Timraj, it was the minister that figured in the 
earlier war consequent upon Kasim Barid’s move against Adil Shah. In the 
battle itself it was the young king that figures with the minister who was 
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able to advance after settling some dissentions that arose at head-quarters con- 
sequent on a new snccession obviously. It must be noted that the young 
king, the misunderstanding between whom and the minister had to be 
composed before the general could advance, died of the wounds he received 
in battle in April, 1493. 

NUNIZ 

^ Let us now turn to Nuniz. 

‘ At that time a captain who wished him ill, determined to bill the prince, 
with a view afterwards to say that Narasenaque had bidden him commit the 
murder, he being the minister to whom the government of the kingdom 
had been entrusted, and he thought that for this act of treason Narasenague 
would be put to death. And he soon so arranged it that the prince was 
killed one night by one of his pages who had been bribed for that purpose, 
and wh^^ew the prince with a sword. As soon as Narasenaque heard that 
he was dead, and learned that he himself (was supposed to have) sent to kill 
him, he raised up another brother of the late king’s to be king, not being 
able to further punish this captain, because he had many relations, until after 
he had raised this younger brother to be king, who was called Tamarao. He 
(Narasenaque) went out one day from the city of Bisnaga towards Nagumdym" 
saying that he was going hunting, leaving all his household in the city. And 
after he had arrived at this city of Nagumdym he betook himself to another 
called Penagumdim, which is four and twenty leagues from that place, where 
he at once made ready large forces and many horses and elephants, and then 
sent to tell the King Tamarao of the cause of his going ; relating to him the 
treason that that captain by name Timarasa had carried out slaying his 
brother the king, and by whose death he (the prince) had inherited the king- 
dom. He told him how that the kingdom had been entrusted to him by his 
father, as well as the ca|re of himself and his brother, that as this man had 
killed his brother, so he would do to him in the same way, for he was a 
traitor; and he urged that for that reason it was necessary to punish him. 
But the king at that time was very fond of that captain, since by reason of 
him he had become king, and in place of punishing him he bestowed favour 
on him and took his part against the minister. And, seeing this, Narasenaque 
went against him with large forces, and besieged him, threatening him for 
four or five days, until the king, seeing his determination, commanded 
Timarasa to be put to death ; after which he (the king) sent the (traitor’s) 
head to be shown to the minister, who greatly rejoiced. Narasenaque sent 
away aU the troops and entered the city, where he was very well received by 
all the people, by whom he was much loved as being a man of much justice.’ 

These two accounts differ in essential particulars to such an extent that 
preferring either to the other would be a matter of considerable difSiculty, 
5 



According to Ferishta Timraj (which stands for Heemraj of Scott’s translation 
and Narasa of the Inscriptions), had to act once at the instance of Kasim 
Barid and that mnst have been in behalf of Narasinga or Narasimha I, soon 
after A. n. 1489. The next time the Adil Shah marched against Vijayanagar 
having heard of dissentions in the city. The Adil Shah having fallen ill for 
tvyo months, Timraj had time to compose the dissentions at head-qnarters 
and march to meet the enemy. The battle was fonght on a Saturday in April, 
A.D. 1493. The young king died of the wounds he received in the battle. 

INSOEIPTIONS 

Turning to the inscriptions we find that the first record of Narasimha II 
is dated A. d. 1493 (^aka 1414, Kolar 34) and the earliest in all probability 
were those dated January 27, a. d. 1493 (Mudegere 54 and 56). In these 
and others up to one of date Wednesday September 25, a. d. 1493, Nara- 
simha II. is referred to as ruling with various titles but without those dis- 
tinctly characteristic of the ruling sovereign, namely, Maharajadhiraja, 
Bajaparamei^vara, etc. Kecords of December 18, a. d. 1493 (Doddaballaptir 
42 and 45) are the first in which these supreme titles appear before the name 
of Narasimha II, thereby indicating that he became the supreme ruler be- 
tween September 26 and December 18 of A. n. 1493. These records seem to 
bear out Kerishta’s account in all its details. Narasinga I. must have died 
either at the end of A. n. 1492 or the beginning of the following year, at any 
rate before January 27 of a. n. 1493. The general Narasa under the testa- 
ment recorded by Nuniz, perhaps preferred Narasimha II. to his elder brother 
and nominated him. This would create an opposition and there would have 
been dissensions consequent upon this division among the powerful nobles 
and generals of Vijayanagar, the first prince himself actively declining to be 
set aside. Narasa composed the difficulties by accepting the elder brother 
for the time being, the younger having his own following in the provinces 
directly under Narasa. When the first prince died as a result of the wounds 
he received in the battle of April, 1493, Narasimha II. must have succeeded to 
the throne. Hence the assumption of full royal titles in the records of 
December of that year. 

It is just possible that the opposing faction tried to foist the blame for 
the death of the first prince upon Narasa and even poisoned the mind of the 
young king against him. It may also be that Timmarasa, the Tymarasa of 
Nuniz, was the man primarily responsible for this nefarious act. Narasa 
Nayaka sought his own safety in retiring to Penugonda, and then marched 
upon the capital not to permit of repetition of the evils of incompetent rule 
in Vijayanagar. Information of these complicated transactions must have 
reached Nuniz through informants not remarkable for accuracy in regard to 
details as has been only too evident in respect of his account so far. It is 
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quite possible that Perishta lighted upon a correct record of these in the 
archives of Bijapur which must have had accurate information as the Adil 
Shah made the movements of his army depend upon information furnished 
by his intelligence department. 

NAEASIMHA II. 

Narasimha II. came to the throne between the months of September 
and December, 1493, his elder brother having died in the course of the year 
not by assassination but as a result of wounds he received in battle. What- 
ever was the actual nature of this succession, the real power was actually in 
the hands of Narasa Nayaka, according to the testament of Saluva ISTarasimha 
I. and the actual needs of the empire at the time. As Mr. Krishna Sastri 
says, ‘ In the records of Immadi Narasimha the place of honour is generally 
given to Narasana-Nayaka who is invariably referred to, either as a genera- 
lissimo in charge of the whole army, of the Vijayanagar kingdom or as an 
agent managing the State affairs for Immadi Narasimha from the capital 
Vijayanagara. Eecords of the latter are found distributed over the Cud- 
dappah, Anantapur, South Canara, Trichinopoly and Madura districts of the 
Madras Presidency, and the Mysore State. Under orders of the ' Lord * 
Narasana-NSyaka, the province of Barakur was at the time governed by 
Sadharanade (va) Vodeya, Nagira-Eajya which included within it Haiva and 
Konkana was in charge of the MahamandaleSvara Saluva Deva Eaya Yodeya 
who in ^aka 1422 made a grant, for his own merit, to the temple of Dhares- 
vara in the Kumpta Taluka of the North Canara district, and in Salca 1424, 
made another gift to the same temple for the ‘ longevity, health, wealth, king- 
dom and victory ”, of MedinI Misara Gandakattari, Trinetra-Saluva Narasana- 
Nayaka, son of Yisarappa-Nayaka (i. e. Ilvara). It is this particular state- 
ment in the particular record that has been laid hold of to warrant the 
inference that before ^aka 1424 or a.d. 1502 Narasana Nayaka superseded 
Immadi Narasimha on the throne. We have seen already that Mr. Sewell 
calls this inference into question from the chronology point of view. In the 
words of the epigraphist himself, “ The fact that a local chief named 
Devarasa-Yodeya, who had previously made a gift to the temple at Dharesvara 
in the Bombay Presidency for his own merit, supplemented it in A.D. 1501-2 
by another endowment for the merit of Narasana-Nayaka, may be taken to 
show that the second usuapation (i. e. the usurpation by the Tuluvas) of the 
Vijayanagara sovereignty was accomplished in a.d. 1501-2 or immediately 
before that date. This reasoning has nothing to support it. There are 
numbers of records in which various officers of Saluva Narasimha made grants 
for his merit and he himself returned the compliment to some, among whom 

was Narasa himself. Devarasa-Yodeya making a grant for his merit 

\ 

1 Epigrapliist’s Eeport for 1905-6, p. 86, par». 58, 


first and for the merit of Narasa a few years after, it may be on a particular 
occasion when he received signal honour or approbation, or when Narasa was 
on a victorious campaign,* cannot be made to bear this weighty inference. The 
, very records are against it. There is not a single record of Narasa giving 
him the titles of sovereignty, except the Saluva titles which are ascribed 
to him and which he perhaps assumed as an honour to the ruling family 
or which were conferred upon him out of regard for the very loyal service 
he rendered to his master and his sons during a life-time. A glance 
down the list of inscriptions appended will show that such grants were made 
for the merit of Narasa Nayaka while Immadi Narasinga Raya was still rul- 
ing. In this connexion No. 445 of 1913 has been drawn into service to 
support this contention because of the expression ‘ in order that svdmi Narasa 
Kayaka may be victorious’. Svami (Lord) does not imply necessarily ruler. 
Every one is svdmi to his servants. No. 357 of 1912 has been brought in also 
to prove that the second usurpation so called took place in a.d. 1501-2, on 
the strength of the expression “Svami NarasaNayaka went to ^ivaloka (died) 
There is nothing in it to indicate that this was the great general and what is 
worse for the case, there are grants of subsequent dates in which he is indi- 
cated as unmistakably alive. No. 395 of 1912 is a grant by an agent of 
Narasa Nay aka. There is so far no definite piece of evidence that Narasa 
usurped the throne setting aside Immadi Narasimha who made the Devulap- 
palle grant of a.d. 1504 and whose name is mentioned in various other grants 
up to, and even beyond a.d. 1505 in which year in all probability Narasa 
Nayaka died, as G-oribidanur 77 and No. 177 of 1913 would seem to indicate 
clearly. The first is a record of Vira Narasimha, sou of Narasa, and the second 
records a gift by king Vira Narasimha for the merit of his father Narasa 
Nayinigaru. That Narasa was ever the sovereign on the throne otVijaya- 
nagar seems thus to rest upon no foundation of fact. 

NARASA, DB FACTO RULER 

He was, however, the de facto ruler from a.d. 1493 to 1505 and kept the 
Empire from breaking up by putting down internal rebellions on the one 
hand and keeping out the Adil Shah on the other. His actual achievements 

are described in the copper-plate grants of his sons in some detail and the 
following IS from some of them. 

‘ Damming up the Kavery in full flood, he crossed over and capturing his 
enemy alive, seized his kingdom and taking possession of ’ Srirangapattana, 
erected there the pillar of his fame/ ^ 

1 Kaverim asu badhva babu|a-jala-rayam tarn vilangbyaiva Satrum. 
^vagrabam grihitva samiti bhuja-balat tam eha rajyam tadiyam 
Kyitya Srirangapurvam tad api nija va4s pattanam yo babhasS. 

Eirti stambham nikhaya tri-bhavana bhavaua stuyamSnapadanah.’ 

(Gxmdlapet 80, EpigtapMoa Cainataka, vol, iv, Pt, II,) 



‘ Having conquered Gajapati Eaya, he won by his valour the title G-aja- 
pati Eayebha-Gandabherunda (a two-headed eagle to the elephant Gajapati 
Eaya). Having conquered the mighty fierce Turushka king in battle, he gained 
the title ‘ dushta ran mriga ’ ^ardula (a tiger to the deer, wicked kings)- 
Having defeated the Madhura king Manabhupa in battle, he forced the 
Pandya, Chola, Chera and other kings to pay tribute.’ ^ 

Mb. KKISHNA SASTEPS FINDINGS 

Having come so far we are face to face with the statement made by Mr. 
Krishna Sastri ‘ In the copper-plate grant from Dharesvara noted already, 
Salilva-Narasana (i.e. Narasa) Nayaka, son of Yisvarappa (I^vara) Nayaka, is 
referred to as still living in ^aka 1424, Durmati, the month Bhadrapada, 
whereas in a record from Barakaru, ^ dated in the same ^aka year Durmati, 
but in the month Magha, we are informed that Vira Narasinga Eaya was 
ruling from the throne of Vijayanagara. Consequently, we have, perhaps, 
to infer that Narasa died in the latter part of ^aka 1424 and left his son Vira- 
Narasiihha to succeed to the throne.’ ® 

OEITICISM OP THE FINDINGS 

We have not in the Bpigraphist’s published list the detail here given 
from No. 162 of 1901, but we have no reason to call the Epigraphist’s state- 
ment into question in regard to the fact. The inference, however, seems 
quite unwarranted. Nos. 57, 59, 60 and 61 of the appendix, all of them imply 
that Narasa Nayaka was alive later than the date given above, and hence the 
Vira-Narasinga Eaya said to have been ruling from the throne of Vijaya- 
nagara must be Immadi Narasimha who, about this period, got into a fancy 
for other titles than those that were his own. No. 63 of the appendix gives 
the Hoysala title Bhujabala to Saluva Narasimha I ; No. 57 gives the titles 
specially applicable to Deva Eaya 11. to what appears to be Narasana, that is, 
the general Narasa; No. 68 calls Narasapna chief among the officers of 
Vidhyanagara simhasanaruda Bhujabalapratapa Narasimha who was then on 
the throne of VidhyEnagara or Vijayanagar. This is of date March 10, 1606, 
according to Sewell. 

1 Jitva Gajapatim Eayam birudam prapa sahasat 
Gajapafcyakhya Eayebha ganda bherunda ij3yamum 
Prats, pogram Turushkendram yudde jitva parakramat 
Dushta ran mriga Sardxila ityadi birudan agat 
Madhura vallabham Mana-bhupam nirjitya samyug®. 

Karadikritvan Pandya-Chola-Oheradi bhupatim. > 

(06riJ)id»nflr 77, Epigraplna Oanilitaka, toL x.) 

a Bpigraptist’s Oolleotioa, No, 152 of 1901. 

3 A.S.R., 1907-8, p. 171. 
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Narasa Nfiyaka then did not die in a.d. 1502, nor was Immadi Nara- 
simha set aside by him as far as the eyidence available can take ns. Narasa, 
the general-in-chief and regent died as snch in 1505 as was already indicated 
and was succeeded in his position by his son who assumed the supreme titles 
in Malavalli 95 of date December 15, 1606, so that it is clear that for some 
time after the death of his father he went on in subprdination, however no- 
minal, to the titular monarch for the time being. 

Immadi Narasimha’s records are found as late as 1507 (75 and 76 of appen- 
dix) and then cease. It is only some of the copper-plate grants of Narasa’s 
sons that credit him with having occupied the throne of Vijayanagar, but 
they do this honour even to bis father iilvara, who could not have had any 
occasion for doing so. Nuniz’s story about the setting aside of Immadi Nara- 
simha and his subsequent murder during the life-time of Narasa is not sup- 
ported by any evidence from these records. His chronology need not, there- 
fore, be attached the importance that it has been accorded. The probabili- 
ties are that Vira Narasimha, son of Narasa set him aside completely and 
even got rid of him in the manner described by Nuniz and believed to be sup- 
ported by the Muhammadan historians. 

VIKA NAEASIMHA, THE SECOND USUEEER 

Of Vira Narasimha Eaya, Narasa’s son and successor, Nuniz has : — * And 
this king left at his death five sons ; one was called Busbalrao, and another 
Crismarao, and another Tetarao, and another Eamygupa and another 
Ouamysyuaya. 

And this Busbalrao inherited the kingdom at the death of his father 
Narasenaque and reigned six years, during which he was always at war, for as 
soon as his father was dead the whole land revolted under its captains ; who 
in a short time were destroyed by that king, and their lands taken and re- 
duced under his rule. During these six years, the king spent, in restoring 
the country to its former condition, eight million gold pardaos. This king 
died of his sickness in the city of Bisnaga ; and Mr. Krishna Sastri says 
‘ We have not on record many inscriptions of Vira-Narasimharaya. Those 
mentioned by Mr. Sewell have not yet been critically examined. Three re- 
cords from Barakuru (South Canara), Tadpatri (Anantapur) and Jambai 
(South Arcot) mention a few of Vira Narasimha’ s subordinates. These were 
Basavarasa-Odeya ruling the Barakuru-rajya, the MahdmandaUsvara Eama- 
yasola-Maharaja, one of the Uraiyur Cholas of the Solar race and Saluva Tim- 
marasa, the malidpmdhdna of the king. At Eamei^varam near Proddatur 
(Cuddappah) is a record dated in ^aka 1430, Vibhava, which does not refer 
to any ruling king, but mentions gifts made to the temple of Eamayadeva by 
Saluva Govindaraja, son of Eachiraja of the Kaundinya-gfotm. Apastamba- 
and the Yajus-sa^Au, for the merit of Vira Narasimha Eaya and 
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Saluva Timmayya. On Friday, the 16th Uthi of the bright half of Vi^aka in 
the ^aka year 1431, ^ukla, Vira Narasimha Eaya was still ruling at 
Vijayanagara, when his mahdpradhdna, Saluva-Timmayyangaru made a 
grant of a village in Gutti-rajya to the temple of Eamelvara at Tadiparati. 
This Saluva Timmayya, of whom more will be said in the sequel, is the 
famous minister that played so prominent a part in state politics during the 
reigns of Vira Narasimha Eaya and his successor, the great Krishna Eaya. 
Saluva Timma’s parentage, as given in the Kondavidu inscription shows 
that Saluva Govindaraja of the Eamesvaram and Mopur records must have 
been identical with the Gaundaja or Gandarajo mentioned by Nuniz as a 
brother of Saluva Timma and holding an important executive function in one 
of the provinces of the Vijayanagar Empire. 

Before going into the reign of Krishnaraya it may be useful to see what 
copper plates and Nuniz have to say about Vira Narasimha. The former 
praise him as a virtuous king who made gifts at various sacred places, such as 
Eameilvaram, ^rirangam, Kumbhakonam, Chidambaram, ^onasila (TiruvannS- 
malai), Kanchi, Kalahasti, ^risaila, Ahobala, Mahanandi, Nivritti, Harihara 
and Gokarna. But Nuniz says that during the six years of his rule Busbalrao 
was always at war ; for as soon as his father was dead, the whole land revolted 
under its captains ; and that about the time of his death, in order to secure 
the throne for his own son, he issued the cruel order that the eyes of his step, 
brother Krishna Eaya should be put out. Whatever the estimate of Nuniz may 
be of Vira Narasimha’s character he seems to be certainly right when he says 
that the whole land revolted on Narasa Nay aka’s death. In an inscription 
from the Kadur district (Mysore), we are told of an expedition carried into 
the Tulu-raj by Bhujabala Maharaya (i.e. Busbalrao) in order perhaps to quell 
the rebellious feudatories of that province, one of whom at least, the Kalasa- 
Karkala chief Yimmadi-Bhairarasa-Odeya is stated in the record to have been 
quite anxious about the continuance of his petty estate. 

The Mussalman Governor at Goa, according to the Italian traveller 
Varthema, was at war with Narasimha of Vijayanagara, about the year 
A.D. 1606. The Ummattiir chiefs in the eastern part of the Mysore country 
must also have grown powerful, if they had not actually revolted, and must 
have held permanent rule (sihirardjya) at Terkanambi (Gundlupet Taluka) 
and the surrounding country. Other petty chieftains of Mysore also cannot 
have kept the peace ; else, as we shall see in the sequel there would have 
been no necessity for Krishna Eaya to have gone on a victorious • tour 
immediately after his coronation to put down these petty rulers. For the 
same reason, too, we may not be far wrong if we infer that the Gajapati king 
had carried his influence far into the interior of the Vijayanagara kingdom and 
had held the fortresses of Kondavidu and Udayagiri which were situated in 
the Kamata country. The Muhammadan kings of Bijapur also could not but 
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have found th® Tujuva usurpation by Narasana Nayaka, or rather, by his son 
Vira Narasimha Eaya a favourable opportunity to pounce once again on their 
natural enemies, the Hindu kings of Vijayanagara. 

GENERAL REBELLION AT VIRA NARASIMHA’S ACCESSION 

From these extracts it is clear that Vira Narasimha’s accession was the 
signal for a general rebellion in the provinces probably because of the 
innovation to set aside the titular ruler Immadi Narasimha, He was able to 
regain for the empire some at any rate of the rebel provinces, though he 
left some to his successor to bring under allegiance. Vira Narasimha thus 
' succeeded to power sometime in A.D. 1506 and to the position of Emperor 
perhaps some time after, giving rise to the series of rebellions of the more 
distant provinces. The short period of his rule did not permit of his bringing 
all of them back to their allegiance, and he had to bequeath to his successor 
not only the empire but also the responsibility of keeping it from dismember- 
ment by rebellion within, and by the ceaseless advance of the last great 
Gajapati Pratapa Rudra whom we hear of about this time in possession of 
Udayagiri. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Our investigations then lead us to this conclusion in regard to the second 
part of the problem we set to ourselves in the extracts from Sewell with 
which we began the enquiry. Saluva Narasinga’s usurpation took place in 
A.D. 1485-6 as the inevitable result of misrule and usurpation in Vijayanagar 
before him. He took upon himself the responsibilities from no unworthy 
motives of personal greed or even mere dynastic ambition. Ear rather the 
dominant motive seems to have been the preservation of the empire from* 
.dismemberment. He passed this motive and his real power and his responsi- 
bilities to his veteran general Narasa, who carried out loyally what was be- 
queathed to him, the command of power and the responsibilities involved in 
this, by placing on the throne the son of his master but carrying on the ad- 
ministration himself to the day of his death in A.D. 1505. His son Vira 
Narasimha succeeded to his power immediately and to the throne a little 
- later to the detriment of empire which could be preserved from dismember- 
ment only by the indomitable energy and the effective warring of his successor 
brother King Krishna Leva Raya who came to the throne about the end of 
the year 1509. 
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Pedigree of the sialuvas 


Moon 

I 

Buddha 

I 

PurQravas 

I 

Vankideva 

Gunija I 
m. EainaladevI 


Gunda IIj Mai 

Bomma 

lira] a Galita I 

VirahSbala Savitri-Mahgi Saluva Mahgi o — Mahgu 

(^aka 1286 ; a probable 
contemporary of Sampa-^ 
raya, the father of Teluhga ; 
and a general of the Vijaya- 
nagara prince Kumara Kampa). 



Gauta II 
(one of six sons) 




Gunda III 
m. Mallambika 

Saluva Boppa 

ParvatarSja 
(^aka 1378) 

Tippa 

or Tipparaja, brother-in-law 
of the Vjayanagara king 
Devaraya II (§aka 

1 

Timma 
(Saka 1385) 

Nfsimharaya (Narasinga) ; 
m. SriraAgamamba (Saka 

1378-1408} 

1 

1352-1364) 

1 

G5pa or Goppa (^aka 
1362} 

Not named (killed by 
a general called 

Tymarasa as stated 
by Nuniz) 

Imlnadi Njisimha, Dharma- 
raya, Tammayyadsva or 
TammadevarMahir&ya 
(Tamaxao) (^aka 
1414-1427) 

1 

1 


Timma or Tirumalai Deva 

Maharaja, ^aka 1375-1385 

G 

1 

Tippa or 
Cri^uranhaka, 
^aka 1390, 



APPENDIX 


Saka. 1878. Dliatri. Tirumalai (Tirupati) Narasingadeva Maha- 
A.D. 1456. 253 of 1904. raja, son of Gundaiya- 

' deva Maharaja. 


(2) 

Saka. 1381. Prama- Kavirippakkam. 392 Mallikarjuna, son of 
thin. A.D. 1459. of 1905. Virapratapadeva Maha- 

raja. 


^aka. 1385. Subhanu, Tirumalai (Tirupati) 
A.D. 1463. 249 of 1904. 

. ( 4 ) ■ 

Baka. 1388. a.d. 1466. Kolar 33. 


Tirumalaideva Maha- 
raja, son of Gundaraja 
Udaiyar. 

Kattari Saluva Nara- 
simha. 


A fS) 

Saka. 1389. Sarvajit. Tirumalai (Tirupati) Narasingadevaiya Maha- 


A.D. 1467. 


260 of 1904. 


raja Udaiyar, son of 
GundaiyadSva Maha- 
raja Udaiyar. 


Saka. 1893. Jyeshta. Nagamangala 79. 
Sukla 15 Sukra- 
vara SomSparaga 
(Eclipse of the 
moon), A.D. 1471. 


Mahamandalesvara Medi- 
nlmisaraganda Katta- 
ri Saluva Narasingay- 
yadeva Maha arasu- 
galu, etc. 


Saka, 1393. expired, Tirukoilhr. 
Vikrita. a.d. 1471. 


A - 

Saka. 1394. Nandana. Villiyanallflr. 
A.D. 1472. 


Saluvaganda Kattari Sa- 
luva Narasiinhadeva 
Maharaja. 

Virapaksharaya, son of 
Uevaraya. 


Saka 1400. Vilambi. Ohennapatna 158. 
Ohaitra, Su 10. a.d. 

1478. 


^akal403. Plava cur- 
rent. Jyeshta, Sn. 
10. A.D. 1481. 


KankSnhalli 8. 


. ( 11 ) 

Saka 1403. j(.d. 1481. 


Anba, 694 ofl90 2. 


Mahamandalesvara, Me- 
dinlmlsaraganda Kat- 
tari Saluva Saluva 
iSfarasingaraya, 

Mahamandalika SalU- 
vanarasimha. 


Saluva Sangama dSva 
Maharaja. 


Gift of Alipuram in Vai- 
kunda Valanadu (a sub- 
division) of Ohandragiri 
rftjya. 

Gift for the merit of 
Narasingaraja Udaiyar; 
refers to Mahasabhai 
of Kavirippakkam. 

Gift for the merit of 
Narasingaraja Udaiyar. 


Eestores grants of Rajen- 
drachola and Vira Bel.- 
lala. 

Gift of five villages to 
the temple. 


No. 59 in the same place 
gives the first title Me- 
dinl miieyardganda. 


Repairs to the outer wall 
and the gopura by An- 
namarasa. 

Gift of land for the merit 
of Saluva Harasimha- 
raya. 

A number of Vodeyars 
made a grant for the 
merit of Narasinga. 


‘Namma Ohannapajinada 
Eajyakke Our Ohan- 
napatna Province. 
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( 12 ). 

&akal405. SebliakEit 
(expired) ougM to 
be current, a.d. 
1482, 83 or 84 (S). 


Seems §aka 1405. §6- 
bbakrit, A.D. 1483. 


(M) , 

§aka (1404?) Ssbiia- 
krit, A.D. 1482>83 
(S). 

(15) 

Saka 1406. a.d. 1484. 


( 16 ) 

§aka 1406. Saumya 
(wrong) A.D. 1484. 

§aka lio7^. Visva- 
vasu, Sravana ba 2, 
Adivara (?) Friday, 
July 9, 1485 (S). 


Saka 1408. Parabha- 
va, A.D. 1486. 


X ( 20 ) 

Baka 1408. Parabba- 
va, Kartika Sukla 
b. Not. 1, 1486 (S). 


. (21) 

§aka 1412, a,d. 1490. 

. ( 22 ) 

§aka 1414, (?) a.d. 
1493. 


. (23) 

Saka 1414 , Parldbavi, 
Magba.Su. 10, Sun- 
day, Jan. 27, a.d. 
1493. 


(24) 

Saka 1414. Paridbavi. 
A.D. 1493. 

X ( 25 ) 

, Saka 1415, a.d. 1493, 
Wed., Sep. 25. 


Gangaikonda^ola- VirtipaksIxaEaya. 
puram 83 of 1893. 


Tiruvakkarai, 318 of Saluva Narasinga Eaya 
1909. I. 


Tiruvakkarai, 198 of 
1904. 

Magadi 32. 

Tirukkaob-obtir, 318 
of 1909. 

Mulbagal 104. 

Anbil, 593 of 1902. 

Tumkur 64. 

Bowringpet 14. 

Kolar 34. 

Mudegere 54. 

Mudegera 56 


Narasingadeva. 


Kattari Saluva Nara- 
singa. 

Saluva Narasinga Raya 


VirUpaksbaraya Maba- 
raya ruling, under tbe 
Government of Nara- 
simba Raja Vodeyar. 


Devaraya Mabaraya Vi- 
rUpaksbaraya Prauda- 
deva MabSraya. 

Brimad E&jftdbirajaRaja 
Paramesvara prauda- 
pratSpa Narasinga- 
rayaru Vidhyanagara- 
dali Yajrasimbasana- 
radbar igi pritbviyam 
aluva rayara appane- 
yalu. 

Kattari Saluva. 


liomadl Narasimba. 


Sriman Mabamandales- 
vara Pasebimasamu- 
dradbipati kattari sa- 
luva yimmadi Nara- 
singa Rayatu. 

(Same as above) 


PQrattukSvil 736 of Bbujabalaraya. 
1909. 


GSrlbidanbr 80. Immap Narasimba with 

only Mabamanaales- 
iVara. 


Mentions “■ a N a g a m a 
Nayaka'^forenaost of bis 
V servants. 

Narasa Nayaka, an agent 
of tbe King) renewing 
revision of a tax. 


Mentions aNagama Naya- 
ka foremost of bis 
servants. 


Gift of land by Saluva 
Sangama. 


Refers to Narasingadeva 
Arasugalu, son of 
Obikka Tirnma Arasu- 
galu. 

Immadi is obliterated. 


Gift by Kesava Nayaka 
for tbe merit of Immadi 
Narasinga Raya Mabl- 
raya. 


I 
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6aka/1415. Sarvajit Doddapallaput. 42 & 
by mistake for Pra- 45. 
madobi Pushya 
SuMa 10, Deo, 18, 

1493. 


Sriman , Mabarajadhi- 
raja, R 5 j a Paramgs- 
V a r a, Medinimisara- 
ganda Kattari Saluva. 

Saluva I m. m a d i Raya 
Mabaraya with su- 
preme titles, (Grant on 
Makarasankaranti.) 


( 27 ) 

6a k a 1415. Prama- MuttukQru Ouddap- Saluva: Immadi Naia- 
dbin by mistake for pab'Distriot 616 of singa Raya Mabaraya, 

Pramadbioba? 1906. s on o f Saluva Nara- 

A.D. 1493. singadeva Mabaraya. 


X ( 28 ) _ 

Baka 1414. (?) An- Kolar 34. 
anda, Pusbya, ba. 

6 (ought to be 
Saka 1416 .Jan. 15, 

1495.) (S). 


Immadi Narasimba 
Mabamand alesvara 
MedinI mfsaraganda 
kattari Saluva Immadi 
Narasinga Raya Maba 
rayaru. 


{ 29 ) 

Saka 1416. Prama- MUdegere 60. 
dfoba Vidftka 
babula 14. a.d. 

1494. 

^ (30)_ 

Saka 1416. Ananda, Devanbalii 66. 
Magba, 6u. 1. Jan. 

27, 1495. (S). 


6 a k a, 1416, Ananda, Kunigal 26. 
Jygsbta, ba. 8. May 
29, 1494 (S). 


6aka 1416. (error for Hoskote 23. 
1417) Raksbasa, 

Obaitra Su. 1. a.d. 

1494. 


( 33 ) 

Saka 1417. Raksbasa, Maddagiri 33. 
Magba, babula 14, 

Sivaratri, Jan. 14, 

A.D. 1496. 


. (84) 

Saka 1417 Raksbasa Bangalore 123. 
Obaitra, Su. 1. a.d, 

1496. 


Srlman Mabamandalss- 
vara Pasobimasamud- 
radipati Y immadi 
Narasingarayaru. 

Srlmanmab^mand a I e s- 
vara 

agresvrara 

Narasingaraya Maba- 
rayaru pritbivirajyam 
geyyuttiralu. 

S r i m a n Mabandale-s 
•vara MsdinI M i s a r a- 
ganda Kattari Saluva 
Saluva Immadi Raya 
Mabarayara Komira 
Sulliriya D e v a p p a 
Nayakaru. 

Immadi Narasingaraya 
without any royal 
titles. 


Sriman Mab amand ales- 
vara Medinlmlaara- 
ganda kattari Saluva 
Saluva Immadi Nara- 
singa Rayaru Sgnatbi 
patbi N ar asannaNaya- 
kara banta, etc. 

Immap Narasinga Raya 
without any royal 
titles. 


Prince Saluva DSvappa 
Nay aka, Governor of 
Tippur. 


The king is said to have 
been ruling at Vijaya^ 
nagar. Gift of taxes 
in Muttnkbru to Oban- 
akesava temple by a 
servant of NaraaanSyi- 
ningdru a suhordinate 
of the king. 

Refers to Narasingadsva 
Arasugalu, son of 
Obikka Timma Arasu: 
gain. 


Grant by Anantayyadgva 
Mab5 arasu for the 
merit of Immadi Nara- 
singa, 
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^ (35) 

Saka 1418. Baksliaaa, Eolax 1. 
Magka, ba. 80. Eeb. 

13, 1496 (S). 


§aka 1418. EaksBasa, Magadi 31. 
Sravana ba. 30, a.d. 

1496. ■ 

( 37 ) 

Saka 14i8. Nala, As- Mysore 83. 
vyaja Su. 12, a.d. 

1496. 


DLarma Mabamandales- 

vara 

Saluva Yimmadl JSTara- 
singaraya Maiiaraya. 

Grant for the merit of 
Iromadi Narasinga. 


Msdini misra ganda kan- 
tb.i (kattari ?) Saluva 
isTarasinga Eayara 
Mahapradbana Nara- 
sanna Nayakaru. 


Grant in eclipse of tbe 
sun. 


(38) 

Saka 1420. Pingala 
Asvyuja ba 5, a.d. 
1498. 

(39) 

Saka 1419. or 20 
(by mistake 1400) 
Pingala Vaiiiaka 
Sud 6 (See Hg. 97 
for correction of 
date) 12tb April, 
A.D, 1498. 


Heggadedevanakote 
85 and 36. 


Do. 74 


Narasingaraya Mahara- 
ya with royal titles as 
below : — 

Svasti Samasta bbnvan- 
Israyam, , Sri-pritbvl- 
vallabba Sriman Ma- 
"hamedini miseyara- 
ganda Karbari Saluva 
Narasingaraya Maba 
Esyara Maneya Pra- 
dhana Tipparasayya. 


f40) 


Saka 1420. Kala- Proddutjillru, 386 of Saluva Narasimba Na- 
yukti, A.D. 1498. 1904. yiningaru. 


Narasanna Nayakaru Ya- 
rama Nayakaru gave a 
sutra guttage of 30 ga of, 
land. 

Tbis officer made a grant 
to Banesvara of Magge, 


Narasa Nayiningaru is 
spoken of as a partner 
(pampu) with tbe Salu- 
va Immadi Narasinga 
Eaya(in the sovereignty 
of Vijayanagat). 

Does Pampu mean part- 
ner or Commissioner. 


. (^ 1 ) 

l§aka 1421. Siddharti Malur 5. 
Vaikasi 6, A.D. 1499. 


* (^2) 

Saka 1421, Siddharti HeggadedSvanakote 
current pusbya ba 69. 

11, Makarasank- 
rantbi, Dec. 28 (?) 

A.D. 1499. 


. m 

Saka 1421. Siddharti, Manigarakere, 166 of 
A.D. 1499. 1901. 


Snman Mab ar aj adbir gj a .... 

Eaja Paramesvara 
Msdini Misaraganda 
Katbari Safuva Nara- 
simbarayar Kariyattu- 
kkukkattan ana Nara- 
sa Ngyakkan. 

.... Grant of Sagare and 

another village to tbs 
Brahmins, etc., of tbe 
locality by Sivanasa- 
mudrada Tipparasa 
with tbe permission of 
Narasanna Nayaka 
whose 'jSgir Bayanadu 
containing these vil- 
lages was 

Immadi Narasinga Eaya. Gift of land, 
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(46) 

Saka 1421. SiddliaEti, 
A.D. 1499. 

A. (^ 6 ) 

Saka 1422. Siddhar- 
tin, A.D, 1600. 


Tiruppattur, 89 of 
1908. 


(Copperplates. . . Lang 
Kan, Poona) 31 of 
1905-6). 


SaluVa Immaii Nara- 
simha Maharaya, son 
of Naiasimha Baya. 

Mabama n dalesvata 
Saluva DSvaraya Vode- 
yar ruling Nagira 
Rajya, Hayiva, Tulu, 
Konkana and otlies 
diatriots. 


^aka 1422. Raudra, Devikapuram, 355 of , . . . 

Karkafcaka sudi, 7 1912. 

Friday Attam, a.d. 

1600. 

(49) 

6aka 1422. Raudra, Pirantnalai, 139 of Immadi Narasimbaraya. 
A.D. 1600. 1903. 


(50) 

Saka 1422. Raudra, PirSnmalai, 151 of 
A.D. 1500. 1903. 


Saluva Immadi Nara- 
singa Raya. 


(51) 

Saka 1422. Durmati, 
A.D, 1501. 


Nedungulam, 664 of 
1909. 


Vlrapratapa Bbujabala 
Raya Immadi Tam- 
mayyadsva Mabaraya, 


. (52) 

Saka 1423. Durmati, 
A.D. 1501. 

Nandalur, 615 of 
1907. 

Saluva Immadi Nara- 
singa Raya Mabaraya, 
son of Baluva Nara- 
singa Raya Mabaraya. 

(53) _ . 

Saka 1423. Asvytlja, 
1602 October 1 
(Sewell). 

Nagar 73. 

Narasinga Raya Maba- 
laya’s time. 

(64) 

^aka 1424. (Given by 
mistake as 1444) 
Durmati Simba- 
'4udi 10 Monday 
basta, A.D. 1502. 

Aragaloru, Salem Dt. 
445 of 1913. 

.... 

A, (SS) 

Saka 1424.Durmati. 
A.D. 1501-1. 

Obaulikere, near Ba- 
rakiir, 162 of 1901. 

.... 

A (^®) 

Baka 1424. Durmati 
(current apparent- 
ly). A.D. 1501-2. 

32 of 1905-6. 

(Same as 31 of 1906-6 
above.) 

Mabamandalesvara Salu- 
va Narasimba Nayata. 


\ 


Brabmadeya declared free 
of cess. 


Gift to DbaranStbadava 
of Dharesvara. 


Gift of land for tbe merit 
of Narasa Nayaka by 
Tirumala Nayaka and 
Idvara Nayaka, sons of 
Ettappa Hayaka. 

Mentions' Eppuli Nayaka. 


Gift of land for tbe merit 
of Tipparasa by Ep- 
puli Nayaka. 

Refers to NarasaNsyakar 
and to tbe founding of 
a village for tbe merit 
of Somayya Vlrama- 
rasa, lord of tbe south- 
ern ooeau, 

Records a gift for tbe 
merit of Narasa Nayaka 
Yoieyar. 


Tbe grant appears to bave 
been for tbe merit of 
Narasinga Raya Nara- 
sanba Nayaka, etc. 


Ammana Nayaka’s grant 
of A^imaikkaSu's from 
tbe kaikolas, and a 
female servant * in 
order that Svami Nara- 
sa Nayaka may be vic- 
torious.’ 

Basavarasod, eyar, Governor 
of Barukttru Rajya. 


Gift to tbe same temple 
as 46 above by Devarasa 
Vodeya far the merit of 
tbe King. Tbe title 
Medinimisara, Ganda- 
kattgri, Trinetra Saluva 
are assumed by tbe 
King. 
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{ 01 ) 

Saka 1424. Dundhubi, NanjanagSdu 88. ... ha Mandal84vara Gift of land as a deva 

Pushya, ba 5, a.d. ' bhashege tappuva- dana free gift, 

1502. rayara-ganda ariraya 

vibhada kah^a nadu 
kondn konda (nadu) 
koddda rayara ganda 
rajadhiraja raja Para- 
mgsyara kadaha . . . 

(Sa) luva Nara . . na 
Nayakara Maneya gira 
pradhana Tinmiara- 
sayya Tipparasayyana 
' §ira pradhana Uradu 

Nayakaru, etc. 


^ ( 58 ) 

Saka 1424. Eudirdd- Same paloe as above Tamaraya, son of Saluva 
gari (seems mong 450 of 1913. Narasinga raya. 

by abont a year or 
two) A.D. 1503. 


A grant similar to ' the 
above and for the same 
purpose. 


(59) 

Saka 1426. EudirSd- Maddagiri 106. 
gari, Ohaitra, ba. 

1 SSmavara, a.d. 

1603, March 13 (Se- 
well). 


Srimatu msdini misara- 
ganda kattari Saluva 
Yiinmadi Narasinga- 
raya Maharayara Kar- 
yakke Kartarada Nara- 
sa Nayakka Vodeya 
Karyakke Kartar, eto., 
agent of Narasa who 
was himself agent or 
Commissioner of Im- 
madi Narasinga Bya. 


167 of 1913 is the same as above almost. 

. (60) 

Saka 1425. Endirgd- Panem, Nandyal Tq,. .... 

gari. Sravana Su. 166 of 1913. 
di. 15 Monday, a.d. 

1503. 


. (61) 

Saka 1425. Eudir5d- Krishnarajapet 64. 
gari. Margasira ba 
10, A.D. 1603. 


A (® 2 ) 

Saka 1426. EudirSd- 
garin, a.d. 1603. 


Brahadamba temple 
at Devikapucam 
367 of 1912. 


Honnappa Nayudu, son of 
Bokkasam D e v a p p a 
Nayndu granted for the 
merit of the King and 
3Tarasa Ndyiningdru 
land in the village of 
Panem, eto, 

(Donors same as that of 
165 of ^aka 1431 of 
Krishna deva). 

Gopalara.. . .varuNarasan- 
na Nayakaru astamank- 
vsdaga avarige dharma- 
vagalendu, etc., gave a 
vritti (for the merit of 
Narasa Nayaka when 
he should die). 

Gift of land and a house 
in the village of Kaitasa 
ta a certain Samara- 
pungava Dikshita for 
the merit of (Svami) 
King Narasa Nayaka 
who went to Sivaiaka 
(. . . died), by his auhordi- 
nates Tirumalai Nayaka 
and I^vara Nayaka. 


I 
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. ( 63 ) 

Sakal426.Eaktalrslai. Aragal, Salem Dis- Diiarmaraya, son of 
Simlia. Su. di. 13, triot 412 of 1913. Saluva Narasinga Bhu- 

A.D. 1504. jabaladeva MaMraya. 

. ( 64 ) 

Saka 1426. Eaktakshi, GoribedanUr, 88. .... 

Kartika, §u, 16, 

[Tiiursday, eclipse of 
moon. (Week-day, 

Wed. eclipse did ' 
not occur), A.n. 

1504. 


(65) 

Saka 1426. Eaktaksbi, 
kanni. ba. di. 1. 
Wednesday — a^vati 
(Wed.,25tb Septem- 
ber, 1504). 

(66) 

Saka 1426. a.d. 1605, 
February 2, Sunday 
(Sewell). 


. (67) 

Saka 1429 (6 ?) Eak- 
takshi, Mina, bab. 
di 10, Friday Utti- 
ram. Uttirada in 
1605, February 28 
(Sewell). 

( 68 ) 

Saka 1426. Krodbana 
(current). 

Pbalguna, Feb. 23, 
-March 10, 1506 (S). 


DSvikapuram N. Ar- 
cot, 395 of 1912. 


Devikapuram, 396 of 
1912 of same date. 


Devikapuram, North 
Aroot, 364 of 1912. 


Gundalpet 67. 


Immadi NarasimhS 
Taminayya deva Maha- 
raya. 


Immap Narasimha 
Eaya Mabgraya, son 
of Saluva Narasimha 
Baya Maharaya. 


Saluva Immacj-i-rayadeva 
Maharaya, son of 
Narasingaraya d§va 
Maharaya. 


Bhujabala pratapa Nara- 
simha MahSrayaru. 


(69) 

§aka 1427. KrSdhana, 'Mulubagal 242. 
A.D. 1505. 


(70) , 

StMra bndgyS SaJea- GSrIbidandr 77. ViranaraaimhSndra, son 

sy&bde (Saka 1427.) of Narasa. 

KxBdhana Nabho 
mass paurnima, 

Iravana, Arka 
vasare, Sunday (24th 
asterism, full moon 
Aug. to Sep. of 
KrSdhana. a.d. 

1505, July 16 or 
Aug. 14, A.D. 1606 
(Sewell). 


Saka 1428. KrBdhana, Panem, Nandyal Tq. Vira Narasimha raya. 
A.D. 1605. 171 of 1913. 


Bestoration of village to 
the temple by Braman- 
ehi Tulukana Nayaka. 


Virapratipa Narasinga 
Eaya made a grant of a 
village. 


Gift of land, etc., by 
Tiromalai Nayaka (son 
of Ettpa Nayaka) agent 
of Narasa Ndyaha. 


Registers right of plough- 
ing (XJlavu kauiatchi). 


Seems to refer to Nara- 
san^a as chief among 
the Officers of Yidhya- 
nagara simhasanaruda- 
bhujabala ,eto. 


Narasingaraya (rigu) 
Narasa Nsyakarira 
vuttama vagabekendu, 
(that merit may accrue 
to Narasingaraya and 
Narasa Nayaka). 


States that Narasa son of 
Isvara Bhlpala ruled 
efficiently the kingdom 
seated on the jewelled 
throne in the excellent 
city of Vidhyinagara 
built of old by Vidhyg- 
ranya. 


Gift by the king for the 
merit of his father 
Narasa Najiningaru. 


7 
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( 72 ) 

Saka 1428. Kskaya JySfcipura, HoskSte Kat^lri Saluva, Saluva 
(by error 1427), A. n. 121. ' Immadi Narasinga. 

1605. , 

(Possibly the Saka 
year was correct 
.and name of tbe 
year wrong). 


(73) 

Saka 1428. Ksbaya, Malavalli 95. 
Deo. 15, 1506. (S). 


Sriman Maharajadbi 
raja Eaja Parames- 
vara Bbujabala pra- 
tapa Narasimha 
Mabarayaru Vijaya^ 
nagariyalli Pritbvi- 
rajyam Q-eyyuttir 
kalagi (ruling tbe 
eartb with tbe titles 
above, in Vij ayanagar). 


(74) 

Saka 1429. Ksbaya, 
Pusbya. Eaviva- 
sare. Darse suryS- 
parage, (eclipse of 
sun) Jan. 13, .1507 
(S). 


(75) 

Saka 1429. Ksbaya, 
Panguni. 2, mlna, 
su, di. 5. Attam, 
Sunday, a.d. 1507. 


Nagar 64. Vira Narasimha Eaja- 

simbasya Yira Sri 
Narasimbendra bbu- 
palasya (of Vira Sri 
Narasimba BbtVpala, 
son of Vira Nysimba 
Bajasimba). 

Marudadi N. Aroot, Vira Narasinga deva 
412 of 1912. Maharaya son of 

Saluva EarasingadSva 
Mabaraya. 


Salra 1429 (expired) 
Prabbava, a.d. 
1507. 


Jambai, S. Aroot, 94 Vira Narasinga Eaya, 
of 1906. son of Saluva Nara- 

singa Eaya. 


Saka 1429. Parabbava Bangalore 52. 
magba. su. 1, Jan. 

3, 1508 (S). 


Vlrapratapa Vira Nara- 
singa Eaya Maharaya. 


Gift of land by Eamayya 
Sola Maharaja, son of 
tbe Drayllr Solayya 
Pottayya Ssia-Maba- 
raya of tbe solar race 
and Kasyapa gotra. 


. (78) 

Saka 1430. Ap. 5, Malur 6. 
1609 (S). 


Vira Narasimha with Beference to a Hyosala 
royal titles. chief. 


(79) 

Saka 1480. Vibbava, Aragal, Salem Dt. 
Kumba, su. di. 7, 408 of 1913. 

Friday, a.d, 1508. 


^ (80) 

Saka 1430. Vibbava. Proddutttiru, 389 of 
A.D. 1608. 1904. ■ 


Kumara Vira Narasimha Eramanobi Timmappa 
Bbujabala Vasanta Nay aka’s son Tulukana 

raya. Nayaka provided a oar 

for tbe _ Kamisvara 
temple at AragalUr. 

.... Eecords gift by Saluva 

GSvinda for tbe merit 
of (tbe king ?) Vira 
Narasimbaraya, bis 
father Eaobiraja and 
Saluva Timmayya. The 
donor built tbe prakara 
wall and a mandapa of 
tbe temple. 
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( 81 ) 

Saka 1430. Sukla, Aragal, Salem Dt. Krishnaraya with Saluva 
Mina an. di. 7 427 of 1913. titles. 

Ihursday Visaka, 

A.D. 1509. 

(82) 

Saka 1431. Pramodha. Panem, Nandyal Tq. Krishnadeva. 

Ohaitra su. di. 15. 165 of 1913. 

A.D. 1509. 

( 83 ) 

Saka 1431. (expired) Tadpatri (Tel.), 342 of .... 

^ukla. 1892. 

May 14, 1609(S). 


^aka 1431. Snkla, Pulivendla 491 of Vlrapratapa Krishna- 
kartika, Oot. 1906. * raya Maharaya. 

14— Nov. 13. 

A,D. 1509 (S). 

(85) 

^aka 1432 (expired) Tiruppanangadn, 240 KrishnadSva Maharaya 
PramSdha. a.d. of 1906. " son of Ganda kaU^ri 

1611. Sdhiva vanya Veitai- 

leandcvruliya Karaaa 
Nayaka Vdaiydr. 


Eramanohi Tulukana 
Nayaka built a car, eio. 


Grant of Bsdhipadu to 
PanikSsvara. 


Mentions the minister 
Saluva Timma. 






EVOLUTION OF CASTE-II 


Bi B. SHAMA SASTBI, Esq., b.a., m.r.a.s. 

Before going to the second part of my essay on the Evolution of Castes, 

I think it necessary to recapitulate the important points of the first part, 
meeting the objections raised against them : — 

I. The most important point to which I want to draw yonr attention is the 
meaning of the word caste. Caste means a social exclusiveness with 
reference to diet and marriage. So long as a . Hindu, whether a Brahman, 
Kshatriya, Taisya or Sudra, observes his social or communal rules about 
the articles of diet he eats and about the woman he marries, he is regarded 
to maintain his caste and to lose it the moment he infringes the rules of 
dietary and marriage. Birth and rituals are secondary, for there is evidence 
to prove that the offspring of Brahmans and non-Brahman women used 
to become Brahmans and that religious rites were changing from time to 
time. 

Even now all that people care to know about a man’s observance of his 
caste is where he eats and what he eats and whom he has married. These two 
things are visible while birth and observance of rituals are invisible. [The 
Lords and Commons of England, now two classes, will become two castes 
the moment they cease from intermarriage and interdining.] 

11. The next point to be noticed is that the Hindus of the pre-Buddhistic 
period had no such rules of diet and marriage as prevented them from inter- 
dining and intermarrying with other people. Animal food and liquor also 
formed part of their diet/ They married women of other races also. Usually 
a Brahman had four wives corresponding to the four classes ; Kshatriya, three ,* 
Taisya, two ; and a Sudra one or many of his own class. They all employed 
Sudra cooks in their houses. Sons begotten by Brahmans on non-Brahman 
women were free to exercise the functions of Brahmans.^ Hence the 
words. Brahmans, Kshatriyas, |Taisyas fand Sudras 'were names of classes 
rather than of castes during the pre-Buddhistio period. 

III. With the appearance Buddhism, all this changed. Though Buddhism 
did not preach caste, it vehemently denounced certain customs, the disappear- 
ance of which brought about caste into existence. It denounced flesh-eating 


1 Vide Apastamba sixth to third century b.o. 


2 Vide Drahyayma and Apastamba, 
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and plurality of wives and denied Nirvana to those who 'ysrere addicted to 
animal sacrifices, flesh-eating and sexual indulgence. The Brahmans gave 
up those two condemned customs and, as a result, formed themselves into 
castes mainly with the intention of keeping up their dietary and marriage 
rules. The other classes, too, followed them and formed separate castes. 

This is the summary of the first part and in the second part, I am going 
to lay before you some points connected with the early relation that existed 
between the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas. 

PAET II 

Early relation between the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas 

From what has been said in the first part of this lecture, one is likely to 
think that the course which the transformation of Yedic classes into post-Bud- 
dhistio castes had taken was as peaceful and natural as the growth of an elastic 
and tender plant into a rigid tree, and that it was attended with no social dis- 
turbance or bloody revolution of any kind whatever. But if words have their 
own biography to tell, as Professor Max Miiller once put it, there are some 
Vedic words and hymns that appear to tell a different tale. The words that 
appeal to have played an important part in the history of caste are 
(1) BrahmajayS, (2) Brahmagavt, (3) Va>ia., (4) Pri^ni, (5) Go, and (6) 
Kamadhenu. Of these the first five are Vedic and the last Puranic. The literal 
meaning of the first word ‘ Brahmajaya ’ is the wife of a Brahman or priest, 
and it is used in that sense both in the Bigveda (x. 109) and the A tharvaveda 
(v. 17). Her abduction by a Kshatriya or rather a Kshatriya King and 
her subsequent restoration to her husband, the priest, form the subject matter 
of the two hymns in which that word occurs. 

The word ‘ Brahmagavi ’ means the cow of a Brahman or priest and is 
used in that sense in the fifth hymn of the twelfth Kanda of the Aiharmneda, 

The word ‘ Vasa ’, a barren or powerful cow, as interpreted by Sayana 
and others, is found in the fourth hymn of the twelfth Kanda of the same 
Veda. 

The word ‘ Go ’, a Brahman’s or priest’s cow, is found in the eighteenth 
and nineteeth hymns of the fifth Kanda of the A tharvaveda. The disastrous 
consequences that would befall a Kshatriya or King, if he were to rob a 
priest of his cow, are elaborately described in these four hymns. 

The word ‘ PriiSni ’, a wonderful cow, occurs in the eleventk hymn of the 
fifth Kanda of the Atharvaveda, and the subject matter of that hymn is a 
conversation between Varuna and an Atharvan priest about the possession of 
a wonderful cow bestowed by the former on the latter. 

The story of a terrible war between ViSvamitra, a Puranic King, who 
is said to have become a Brahman by the performance of -a penance, and 
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Vasish^ha, a Vedic priest, on account of the latter’s Kamadhenu or desire- 
giving cow which Vilvamitra is said to have attempted to take for himself by 
force is elaborately described in all the Puranas. Likewise the story of the 
destruction of King Kartavirya and his family and also of other Kshatriyas 
by Paralurama to avenge the death of his father Jamadagni who was murdered 
by Kartavirya for the sake of the priest’s cow is found in almost all the 
Pura^ias. Almost all oriental scholars have followed Sayana in taking the 
words, Brahmagavt, Vala, Prisni, Go, and Kamadhenu to mean a cow of 
extraordinary powers in the possession of such famous Vedic priests as 
Vasishtha, Jamadagni, and others. But line 33 of the fourth hymn of the fifth 
Kanda of the Atharvaveda, where Va^a or a cow is said to be the mother of 
a Eajanya or King, seems to suggest that the so-called cow is not a quadruped 
beast but a woman, the same as Brahmajaya or a priest’s wife whose abduction 
by Kshatriyas seems to have been the cause of a number of feuds between 
the Brahmans on the one hand and the Kshatriyas on the other. If reliance 
can be placed upon this plain interpretation of the word, Va^a, and if it can 
be extended to all the cowhymns, then what has hitherto appeared to be an 
inexplicable myth resolves itself into a credible historical episode, evidencing 
an institution or custom, the like of which is still prevalent in what is called 
the land of Parai^urama, i.e. the States of Travanoore and Cochin. The 
peculiar Vedic custom that can be based upon this interpretation and which 
has become extinct outside the States of Travanoore and Cochin appears to 
have been somewhat as follows — 

There seems to have been an institution of women, called Brahma] ayas, 
Brahmagavis, Valas or Cows, whom the priests had the exclusive privilege 
to marry. The Kshatriya class seems to have been the result of the union 
of these women with the Brahman priests. The eldest son of the high priest 
and the chief Brahmajaya seems to have been invested with ruling powers 
while the sons of other priests and other Brahmajayas formed a band of 
soldiers or militia. Neither the king nor the soldiers seem to have been 
allowed to marry. The fifth verse of the Brahamajaya hymn where a 
bachelor is said to have restored to Brihaspati or the chief priest, his consort 
seems to suggest the above idea. The kings of several States seem to have 
protested against this custom and themselves married the Brahmajayas or 
Brahmagavis. This breach of custom on the part of the Kshatriyas apparently 
brought about the occasional feuds between the Brahmans and the Kshatri- 
yas, implied by the Brahmajaya and other hymns. The war between Vi^va- 
mitra and Vasishtha as well as that between Paraiurama and Kartavirya 
seem to have been due to the same cause. Visvamitra seems to have fought for 
the right of Kshatriyas to marry and appears to have brought about the 
marriage of Rama, Lakshmana,. Bharata, and ^atrighna with the foster 
daughters of Janaka and his brother, as a protest against this custom. This 
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violation of the custom on the part of ViSvSmitra seems to have provoked 
Paraiurama and led him to wage war with Eama and his brothers on their 
way to Ayodhya after the marriage. It is probable that Para(Surama, the 
champion of the Brahmans, failed in his attempt to subdue the Kshatriyas 
and to re-establish the privileged custom of the priestly class. It is also 
probable, though partly contrary to the PurSnic version of the story, that 
being defeated and driven out by the victorious Kshatriyas, he came with a 
few followers to the west-coast of South India and set up a colony there, 
perpetuating the old custom which is still prevalent in Travancore and 
Cochin and which is attributed to him. It appears that the ruling kings in 
these two States are princes begotten by a family or sect of Brahman priests 
on a successive line of princesses or queens like the Vedic BrahmajaySs 
whose male issues were originally, though not now, obliged to live a celebate 
life with ruling powers, while the female issue become the queens of the 
State in succession. Like the kings, the N ayars also who style themselves 
Kshatriyas appear to have been the offspring of the Brahmans and the Nayar 
women. There is no marriage system among the Nayars, nor do the women 
confine themselves to a single husband. The Brahmans in these States are 
called Numbudris and they observe the Vedic customs. The following ex- 
tracts, taken out from Thurston’s Castes and Tribes of Southern India and 
Gopal Panikar’s Malabar and its Folk, corroborate the above facts : — 

‘ As recorded in the Keralamahatmya, tradition traces the Numbudris 
to Ahikshetra, whence Parasurama invited Brahmans to settle in his newly 
reclaimed territory. In view of preventing the invited settlers from relin- 
quishing it, he is said to have introduced, on the advice of the sage Narada> 
certain deep and distinctive changes in their personal, domestic, and 
communal institutions.’^ 

‘Writing in the eighteenth century, Hamilton observes that the 
Numbudris are the first in both capacities of Church and State, and some of 
them are Popes, being sovereign princes in both.’ ^ 

‘ He is perhaps, as his measurements seem to prove, the truest Aryan in 
Southern India, and not only physically, but in his customs, habits and 
ceremonies which are so welded into him that forsake them he cannot, if he 
would.’ ® 

‘ Every Numbudri is, theoretically, a life-long student of the Vedas.’ *■ 

‘ The eldest son alone marries. Should a Numbudri’s eldest son die, the 
next marries and so on. Women join the family of their husband 
and to this too her children belong. ... If there is no male member, the 
Sarvasvadanam marriage is performed by which a man of another family is 

1 Castes and Tribes of Southern India, vol, v., p. 164. 

2 lUd. p. 166. 3 Hid, p. 167. * p. 160. 
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brought into the family and married to a daughter of it, who, after the 
manner of the “ appointed daughter " of old Hindu Law hands on the 
property through her children/’^ 

‘An exception to this general rule of inheritance is that seventeen 
families of Payanmur in North Malabar follow the Marumakkattayam system 
of inheritance through the female line. The other Numbudris look askance 
at these, and neither marry nor dine with them. It is supposed that they are 
not pure bred, having Kshatriya blood in their veins.’ ® 

‘ Hamilton, writing concerning Malabar at the end of the seventeenth and 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, says that ‘ when the Zamorin 
marries, he must not cohabit with his bride till the Numbudri or chief priest 
has enjoyed her, and, if he pleases, may have three nights of her company, 
because the first fruit of her nuptials must be an holy oblation to the god he 
worships, and some of the nobles are so complaisant as to allow the clergy 
the same tribute, but the common people cannot have that compliment paid 
to them, but are forced to supply the priest’s place themselves.’ ^ 

‘ The Numbudris call themselves Arya Brahmanas. Their legendary 
transmigration to Malabar from Northern India is doubtless true. There is 
by far the purest form of the Vedic Brahmanism to be met with in Southern 
India. A complete accout of the religion of the Numbudris cannot be given 
in these pages. The Numbudri’ s life is a round of sacrifices, the last of which 
is the burning of his body on the funeral pyre. When the Numbudri has no 
male issue, he performs the Putrakameshti or Karmavipaka Prayaschittam 
Yagams or sacrifices to obtain it.* * 

‘ According to the Brahman tradition, the Nayar caste is the result of 
union between the. Numbudris with Deva, Gandharva, and Eakshasa women 
introduced by Para^urama ; and this tradition embodies the undoubted fact 
that the caste by its practice of hypergamy has had very large infusion of Aryan 
blood .’ ® 

“ The original Nayars were undoubtedly a military body, holding lands 
and serving as a militia, but the present Nayar caste includes persons who, 
by hereditary occcupation, are traders, artisans, oil mongers, palanquin 
bearers, and even barbers and washermen .’ ® 

‘ They (the Brahmans) are the lords of the soil, possessing large po'wers 
for oppression and domination over the labouring classes, the Nayars. All 
the domestic concerns of the Nayars, all their social intercourses, all their 
liberty of thought and action are regulated by the arbitrary will of the 
Brahman priests. Not one of them, in their true religious capacity, is allowed 
to move his little finger except on consultation with the Brahman priests ; 

1 Castes and Tribes of Southern India, vol. v, p. 176. ^Ihid. p. 177. 3 p, 211 . 

< Cmstes and Tribes of Southern India, vol. v, p. 235. 5 p. 281. 6 jjbid,, 284. 
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and disobedience to their orders is often visited with their displeasure and 
the resulting deprivation of their means of livelihood and banishment from 
society’. * 

‘ The Aryan Brahmans, when they came into the country, had the same 
social organization as exists among their successors to-day. Their laws 
strictly ordain that only the eldest member of a household shall be left free 
to enter lawful wedlock with a woman of their own caste, the younger mem- 
bers being left to shift for themselves in this matter. In ancient times the 
only asylum which these latter could find in the existing state of their social 
circumstances was in the Nayar families which settled round about them. It 
should, in this connexion, be remembered that the Brahmans formed an 
aristocratic order, and as such they were the exclusive custodians and exposi- 
tors of the law. Naturally enough, too, large members of Brahman younger 
sons who were looking about for wives, turned to the Nayar families and began 
to enter into illegitimate unions of the nature of concubinage. Now the sanc- 
tity of formal and religious marriages was incompatible with the looseness and 
degradation involved in these illegitimate unions ; and Brahman ingenuity 
discovered a ready means of getting over the difficulty by a social prohibition 
of valid marriages among the Nayars, which would otherwise have pre- 
judicially interfered with their conjugal destinies .’ ® 

In order to show how far the Vedic hymns on ‘Brahmajaya’, ‘Brahmagavi,* 

* Va^S. ‘ Pyisni ’, and ‘ Go ’ convey ideas analogous with the customs observed 
in Malabar from time immemorial, I have quoted below those hymns together 
with their English rendering, as made by the late Ealph T. H. Grifidth. All 
that is to be borne in mind for the clear understanding of the hymns is that 
the word cow is not a quadruped beast, but a metaphorical expression meaning 
a woman belonging to an institute of women under the power of the priestly 
class for there is no evidence to believe that the Kshatriyas were cattle lifters 
and that they robbed the Brahmans, their own priests, of their few cows 
when they had before them the precious and invaluable wealth of the early set- 
tlers of India, compared with which the value of the poor Br&hmans’ cows was 
quite insignificant. Nor is there any evidence to believe that the Brahmans 
gave expression to such furious and abominable threats and curses on the 
Kshatriyas and their kingdom for the sake of a cow or a number of cows while, 
on the contrary, they received as presents from the kings several cows on 
occasions like sacrifices and coronations of kings, as explicitly stated in a 
number Vedic hymns. 

The hymn on the Brahmajaya (Eigveda x, 109 and Atharvaveda v. 17) 
runs as follows: — 

1 Malabar and U$ Folk, by Q-opal Panikar, second edition, p. 12. 

2 Ibid., p. 36. 
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^^f^RcftT ^ r??}1wrqr II ^ B 

5[^ q'^T: i 

37-^f^fTr Tm arr^^fjrffar ii ^ b 

m ^ir$Tr5f^ i 

fi nim m m am ii \ n 

<^«. ^ ^ ii 'O 

EfrRTf^aR^m RRiq^q^fFim i 

^ \d NO ' 

m ^TR* ^^ snqrfse o v a 

>o >o 

^fT=ar?t 'mfa qfirqsr Iqq: ^ei ^arat 57^^^1115; 1 
a^ srrqm-srfqa^^ f ^^qfa: fftat -sr^ a im; 11 ^ « 

s. ^ cs 

^ar ar q:a^?Tm3[*a tja m *Rqmaq^r ^ fafe; 1 
5ft*Tr srrqF ^riR?mq^ar c^HFif^ sifri?^ ii ^ ■ 

^ mrf I 

nO 

ttij ^ ^ fq^ ^^5[rqr %affa ar^ 11 vs h 

\ 

g-a qaqt ^ ^ 1 

mj e qr^ « <' « 

miq R? qfa: a a asjq: 1 
aa: qiaq^q: 0 ^ 11 

0\ >o 



^Mra: sirar qa?e^: 11 ?o 1 

'O NO * 

jas^f^r ^^Tsqqt fear 1 

grsf g[-^? 7 r vrcs^-^vmajqr^^ b 11 
srrqr ^aarfr a^'qq^pq 1 
afmari fa'^^qa aiTarqii%?Tr 11 ■ 
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W \\ ^ 

g^r e^r?rR?Tqcf: i 

°\ 

0 II 

^ >in; qgji 1 

>« v> ^ 

• • • • . II B 

^R^T m RSRif^OTt ffr'^'ltoR mm f^gil I 

a 0 

if^ $s?Jir i 

. . . . . a ^V9 11 

fjT3T[f?i^^ ^t^ofr Rnr^TT II D 

1. ' These first, the boundless sea, and Mataridvan, fierce-glowing fire, 
the strong, the Bliss-bestower, and heayenly floods, first born by holy order, 
exclaimed against the outrage on a Brahman.’^ 

2. King Soma first of all, without reluctance, made restitution of the 
Brahman’s consort. Mitra and Varuna were the inviters : Agni as Hotar 
took her hand and led her.® 

(3) The man, her pledge, must by the hand be taken when he hath 
cried. She is a Brahman’s consort. She stayed not for a herald to conduct 
her : thus is the kingdom of a ruler guarded. ® 

(4) She whom they call the star with loosened tresses, descending as a 
misfortune on the village, the Brahman’s consort, she disturbs the kingdom 
where hath appeared the hare' with fiery flashing. ^ 

Griffith’s note on the hymn: 

1 The sahjeot of the hymn, parts of which are taken from Bigveda X. 109, is tl^e abduction 
by a Itshatriya of a Brahman’s wife, and her subsequent restoration to her husband. The Bigveda 
hymn contains only seven stanzas, concluding with stanza 11 of the Atharvaveda hymn. Sea: The 
ocean of air. Mdtariivan : probably wind. Bire : Agni. The Strong : Indra. BUss-hestower i 
Soma. Outrage on a Brahman : Brahma’s sin according to Sayana. See note on stanza 5. 

8 Were the inviters : acted as interoeders, or match makers, at the renewed marriage. 

8 Hcf pledge : her sponsor. Thus: by observing justice and causing the abducted wife to 
be restored. These three stanzas correspond, with slight variations, to stanzas 1-3 of the Eigyeda 
hymn. 

<The real cause of the misfortune attributed to meteoric influence is some disrespect 
shown to a Brahman’s wife. Hare mth fiery flashing ! Some meteoric phenomenon, 
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(5) Active in duty serves the Brahmacharl : he is a member of the God’s 
own body. Through him Brihaspati obtained his consort, as the 'gods gain- 
ed the ladle brought by Soma. ^ 

(6) Thus spake of her those' gods of old, seven Kishis, who sat them 
down to their austere devotion. Dire is a Brahman’s wife led home by 
others : in the supremest heaven she plants confusion. ® 

(7) When infants die, untimely born, when herds of cattle waste away, 
when heroes strike each other dead, the Brahman’s wife destroyeth them. 

(8) Even if ten former husbands, — none a Brahman — had espoused a 
dame, and then a Brahman took her hand, he is her husband, only he. 

(9) Not Vaisya, not Eajanya, no, the Brahman is indeed her lord. 
This Surya in his course proclaims to the five races of mankind.’ 

(10) So then the gods restored her, so men gave the woman back again 
Princes who kept their promises restored the Brahman’s wedded wife. *■ 

(11) Having restored the Brahman’s wife, and freed themselves, with 
God’s aid, from sin, they shared the fullness of the earth and won themselves 
extended sway. ‘ 

(12) No lovely wife brings her dower in hundreds, rests upon his bed, 
within whose kingdom is detained, through want of sense, a Brahman’s 
wife. 


'^Bigveda x. 109, 5. Brahmcxhari: a youti in the first stage of a Brahman’s religious 
life ; a religious student. Brihasp<iti : that is, the injured Brahman ; Brihaspati representing the 
sacerdotal class. The ladle juhttm, which Professor Ludwig takes to be the lady’s name ; 
‘ juhu 0 Gods, conducted home by Soma.’ The meaning is obscure. A legend quoted by Saya^a 
says that guhtl or Vak, the wif-' 'f Bribn-p-iti who is identified with Brahma, had been deserted by 
her husband. The gods then • ' • , . . : " ;• as to the means of expiating his sin, and restored 

her to him. The legend has evidently grown out of the misunderstanding of the ancient hymn. 

2 Stanza d of Eigveda hymn. Seven Bishie : celebrated saints, sages, and inspired seer 
of ancient times, Bharadvaja, Kasyapa, Gotama, Atri, Vasishtha, Visvamitra, and Jamadagni. 

3 Bajanya : Man of the military and princely class = Kshatriya. 

* Stanza 6 of the Bigveda hymn. 

5 Stanza 7 of the Bigveda hymn. 

Muir observes at the end of his translation of the non-Bigveda portion of the hymn 
(O.B. Texts, I. p. 381) : ‘ This hymn appears to show that, however extravagant the pretensions of 
the Brahmans were in other respects, they had, even at the comparatively late period when it was 
composed, but little regard to the purity of the sacerdotal blood, as they not only intermarried 
with women of their own order, or even with women who had previously lived single, but were in 
the habit of forming unions with the vvidows of Eajanyas or Vaisyas, if they did not even ta,ka 
possession of the wives of such men while they were alive. Even if we suppose these women to 
have belonged to priestly families, this would only show that it was no uncommon thing for 
females of that class to be married to Rajanyas or Vaisyas— a fact which would, of course, imply 
that the caste system was either laxly observed, or only beginning to be introduced among the 
Indians of the earlier Vedic age. That, agreeably to ancient tradition. Brahmans intermarried 
Eajanya women at the period in question, is also distinctly shown by the story of the Rishi 
Chyavana and Sukanya, daughter of Saryata, narrated in the Satapatha Brahmana, and quoted in 
my paper entitled ‘ Contributions to a knowledge of Vedic Mythology,’ No. ii, in the Journal of the , 
Asiatic Society for 1866, p. 11 ff. See also the stories of the Rishi §yav&sva, who married 
me daughter of king Rathaviti, as told by the commentator on Bigveda, V. 61, and given in 
Professor Wilson’s translation, vol.'iii, p. 344.’ 
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(13) No broad-browed calf with wide-set ears is ever in his homestead 
born, within whose kingdom is detained, through want of sense, a Brahman’s 
dame. 

(14) No steward, golden-necklaced, goes before the meat-trays of the 
man within whose kingdom is detained through want of sense, a Brahman’s 
dame. 

(15) No black-eared courser, white of hue, moves proudly, harnessed to 
his car, in whose dominion is detained, through want of sense, a Brahman’s 
wife. 

(16) No lily grows with oval bulbs, no lotus pool is in his field, in whose 
dominion is detained, through senseless love, a Brahman’s dame. 

(17) The men whose task it is to milk drain not brindled cow for him, in 
whose dominion is detained, through senseless love, a Brahman’s dame. 

(18) His milch-cow doth not profit one, his draught-ox masters not the 
yoke, wherever, severed from his wife, a Brahman spends the mournful 
night. 

A few words in explanation of the hymn will not be uncalled for before 
handling the other Vedio hymns. 

Though ' Giffith has succeeded in making a correct and faithful 
translation of the hymn, he made no attempt to find out a connected meaning 
of the whole hymn and disposed of it by saying that it is partly obscure. 

Muir attempted to explain the hymn on the supposition that Brah- 
mans married the widows of Rajanyas and Vai^yas and even formed unions 
with their wives while they were alive. Evidently this supposition is in- 
consistent with the meaning of the word ‘ Brahmajaya ’, Brahman’s wife. 
Neither can a Rajanya’s or Vai^yas wife be a Brahman’s wife, nor a Brah- 
man’s wife the wife of the former. Also the word Brahmachdrl, bachelor, 
finds no explanation on this supposition. 

On the authority of Kausiha Sutra which Sayana has quoted at the head- 
ing of each of the hymns quoted here, he says that when a cow is seized 


Also in tMs connexion Muir observes regarding tbe practice of remarriage of women 
and of intermarriage among the four classes : ‘ That the remarriage of women was customary 
among the Hindus of those days is also shown by A. Y. ix. 5, 27, quoted in my paper on Yama, 
journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society for 1866, p. 299. This latter supposition [the supposition 
of Brahmans taking possession of wives of Eajanyas or Taisyas while they were alive] derives a 
certain support from the emphasis with which the two verses in question {AtharvoAieda v. 17, 8, 9), 
assert that the Brahman was the only true husband. Whence, it may be asked, the necessity for 
this strong and reapeated asseveration, if thO Rajanya and Vaisya husbands were not still alive, 
and prepared to claim the restoration of their wives ? The verses are, however, explicable without 
this supposition. 

It is to be observed, however, that no mention is here made of Sudras aa a class with 
which BrShmans intermarried. Sudras were not Aryas, like the three upper olaases. This distinc- 
tion is recognized in the following verse of the Atharvaveda yax. 62, 1. _ ‘ Make me dear to gods, 
dear to princes, dear to every one who beholds me, both to 6adra and to Atya.’ (Unless we are to 
suppose that both here and in xix. 82, 8, Arya -> a Taisya, and not Arya, is the word). . . . 
From Manu (ix. 149-167 ; x. 7) it is clear that BrAhmani mtermamed with Shdra women, though 
the cfEspnng of those marriages was degraded. 
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(goharane), this hymn as well as the other hymns quoted here are to be recited 
and rites of sorcery performed. It follows therefore that Brahmajaya, 
Brahmagavi and Vai^a are synonymous words and mean a Brahman’s wife. 
From verse 33 of the fourth hymn of the twelfth book, where the cow is said to 
be the mother of a Eajanya, it is clear that the offspring of the priest and his 
special consort is a prince. As Sayana attributes the authorship of some of 
these hymns to Parasurama ^ and as the offspring of a Brahman of a chosen 
faonily and his queen consort is a bachelor king in the land of ParasurSmai 
the States of Travancore and Cochin, it is not unreasonable to take the word 
Brahmachan, mentioned in verse 5 of the above hymn, to be the offspring of 
the couple, Brahman and Brahmajaya. The Kshatriyas and Vaisyas seem to 
have protested against this exclusive privilege of the priests to beget 
princes and prevented them from marrying or approaching the so-called 
Brahmajayas, who, it appears, formed a set, class, or family of women 
under the protection of the State, as in Travancore and Cochin. The 
statement, made in verse 9 of the above hymn that neither a Eajanya 
nor a Vaisya can be a husband of the Brahmajaya, is evidently a rejoinder 
of the Brahmans to the protest of the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. Both 
Muir and the authors of the Mahdbhdrata, Edmdyana and the Purdnas in 
which the story of the terrible wars for the sake of a cow is narrated appear 
to have found out the inappropriateness of these threats, imprecations, and 
curses with the occasional or frequent attempts of the Kshatriyas to rob the 
Brahmans of their quadrupeds. Hence Muir seems to have taken the 
word ‘go cow, in an extended sense of property, while the authors of the 
Purdnas attributed supernatural powers to those animals. I think that both 
these attempts to explain the obscure Vedic hymns are wrong for there is no 
reason to believe that though there were occasional or frequent family feuds 
or wars between ViSvamitra and Vasishtha, between Kartaviryarjuna and 
Parasurama, and between a few other Kshatriyas and Brahmans, some times 
for the sake of a cow and at other times for specified reasons, life and property 
were not so insecure among the invading Vedic Indians as to suppose that 
the Kshatriyas were cattle-lifters and were in the habit of robbing the 
Brahmans of their moveable and immoveable property. I think that if 
the interpretation I have suggested were to be accepted, none of these in- 
consistencies and improbabilities would crop up, and a satisfactory explanation 
of a hitherto inexplicable custom, prevalent in Travancore and Cochin* 
would be forthcoming. I do not think that the legal world is quite satisfied 
with the matter-of-fact explanation of the peculiar Malabar custom of 
inheriting the property through the female line only among the Kshatriyas, 
while in the rest of India it is through the male line among all classes of 
people. 

1 1 remember to Iiave come across this statemerrt at the heading of one of these hymns in 
the German edition nf the Atha/rmxiida. It does not appesir in the Bombay edition. 
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With this explanation of obscure words and phrases, let us turn our 
attention to the other Vedio hymns, having a wonderful cow for their subject 
matter : — 

The hymn on Brahmagavt (A. V. XII, 5) runs as follows : — 
ciqgr t^cir d \ ii 

Tmi 5111^1 mm q^dr ii ^ ii 

mm qfi%ir ’ifer m afafgar n \ u 

m q5:5rR ^r§T'^^rqq%: ii v ii 
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'o 
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^qcfcft cf% 1?Tqf^crr II B 
sfRrfrq^rgjjf? ii ;?vs j ' 
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^^nsqfir^Tr ii ii 
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C '<1 ®v ^ 
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jqfq: ^^sqr WqT2[Sifcrqr ^T5f 11 II 

37^-^ q%^ ST% ^fF5q?q ffcTTn^ ^qqtqtTTTO: II ^o 1) 

^f^ou?; II n 

1^ sm 11 11 

PTfFSEf $qs?q 37T II f II 

o* >o \ 

q«rr^r^ qrq q^rq^: ii b 

qrqr c5f $qs?q ?icTm^ n o 

sm ^aqfoTT B 11 

vmm 51^^^ 5rf| 11 II 

^pq^q ^qro Iqq^q ^ 

qt^pq^ 5IFcTq ^rqpq^q II B 

qt^ qsiqrq^q n vso II 

^^r^qqff’q fq?7qq 0 ^pl 

srftr^q q^qr^ qf^qr q^pi^tq^ q[q<qf7:?3Fq^ q^'q: o n 

va 'O >0 vo 

^ f^: qtq^qt II B 

(1) ‘ Created by toil and holy fervour, found by devotion, resting in 
right.^ 

(2) Invested with truth, surrounded with honour, compassed about with 
glory ; 

(3) Girt round with inherent power, fortified with faith, protected by 
consecration, installed at sacrifice, the world her resting place ; 

(4) Brahma her guide, the Brahman her lord and ruler 

(5) Of the Kshatriya who taheth to himself this Brahman’s cow and 
oppresseth the Brahman ; 

1 Tte hymn, whicli is partly in prose, is a continuation of Hymn 4, inolaoating, still more 
forcibly, tlie sin and danger of robbing a Braliman of Ws cow. 

9 
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( 6 ) The glory, the heroism, and the favouring fortune depart ; 

(7) The energy and vigour, the power and might, the speech and mental 
strength, the glory and duty ; 

(8) Devotion and princely sway, kingship and people, brilliance and 
honour, and splendour and wealth ; 

(9) Long life and goodly form, and name and fame^ inbreathing and 
expiration, and sight and hearing ; 

(10) Milk and flavour, and food and nourishment, and right and truth, 
and action and fulfilment, and children and cattle ; 

(11) All these blessings of Kshatriya depart from him when he oppresseth 
the Brahman and taketh to himself the Brahman’s cow. 

(12) Terrible is she, this Brahman’s cow, and fearfully venomous, 
visibly witchcraft. 

(13) In her are all horrors and all deaths. 

(14) In her are all dreadful deeds, all slaughters of mankind. 

(15) This the Brahman’s cow, being appropriated, holdeth bound in the 
fetter of death the oppressor of the Brahman, the blasphemer of the gods. 

(16) A hundred-killing bolt is she ; she slays the Brahman’s injurer. 

(17) Therefore the Brahman’s cow is held inviolable by the wise. 

(18) Running is she a thunderbolt, when driven away she is Vailvanara. 

(19) An arrow when she draweth up her hooves and Mahadeva when she 
looketh around. 

(20) Sharp as a razor when she beholdeth, she thundereth when she 
belloweth. 

(21) Death is she when she loweth, and a fierce god when she whisketh 
her tail. 

(22) Utter destruction when she moveth her ears this way and that, 
consumption when she droppeth water. 

(23) A missile when milking, pain in the head when milked. 

(24) The taking away of strength when she approacheth, a hand-to-hand 
fighter when roughly touched. 

(25) Wounding like an arrow when she is fastened by her mouth, con- 
tention when she is beaten. 

(26) Fearfully venomous when falling, darkness when she hath fallen 
down. 

(27) Following him, the Brahman’s cow extinguisheth the vital breath 
of the injurer of the Brahman. 

(28) Hostility when being cut to pieces ; Woe to children when the por- 
tions are distributed. 

(29) A destructive missile of gods when she is being seized ; misfortune 
when carried away. 
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(30) Misery while being additionally acquired, contumely and abuse while 
oeing put in the stall. 

(31) Poison when in agitation, fever when seasoned with condiments. 

(32) Sin while she is cooking, evil dream when she is cooked. 

(33) Uprooting when she is being turned round, destruction when she hath 
been turned round. 

(34) Discord by her smell, grief when she is being eviscerated ; a serpent 
with poison in its fang when drawn. 

(35) Loss of power while sacrificially presented, humiliation when she 
hath been offered. 

(36) Wrathful ^arva while being carved, ^imida^ when cut up. 

(87) Poverty while she is being eaten, destruction when eaten. 

(38) The Brahman’s cow when eaten cuts off the injurer of Brahmans 
both from this world and from the world yonder- 

(39) Her slaughter is the sin of witchcraft, her cutting up is a thunder- 
bolt, her undigested grass is a secret spell. 

(40) Homelessness is she when denied her rights. 

(41) Having become flesh-eating Agni the Brahman’s cow entereth into 
and devoureth the oppressor of Brahmans. 

(42) She sunders all his members, joints and roots. 

(43) She outs off relationship on the father’s side and destroys maternal 
kinship. 

(44) The Brahman’s cow, not restored by a Kshatriya, ruins the marriages 
and all the kinsmen of the Brahman’s oppressor. 

(45) She makes him houseless, homeless, childless : he is extinguished 
without posterity to succeed him- 

(46) So shall it be with the Kshatriyawho takes to himself the cow of the 
Brahman who hath this knowledge. 

(47) Quickly, when he is smitten down by death, the clamorous vultures 
cry. 

(48) Quickly around his funeral fire dance women with dishevelled locks, 
striking the hand upon the breast and uttering their evil shriek. 

(49) Quickly the wolves are howling in the habitation where he lived. 

(50) Quickly they ask about him, what is this ? What thing hath happened 
here ? 

(51) Bend, rend to pieces, rend away, destroy, destroy him utterly. 

(52) Destroy Angirasi ! the wretch who robs and wrongs the Brahmans. 

(53) Born of evil womb, thou witchcraft hid, for Vaii^vadevi is thy name. 

(64) Consuming, burning all things up, the thunderbolt of spell and 

charm. 

(55) (3-0 thou, becoming Mrityu sharp as razor’s edge, pursue thy course. 

1. Simidd ; apparsutly a female damoia, or a diseaae attributed to ier influenoe. 
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(56) Thou bearest off the tyrant’s strength, their store of merit, and their 
prayers. 

(57) Bearing off wrong, thou givest in that world to him who hath been 
. wronged. 

(58) 0 cow, become a tracker through the curse the Brahman hath 
pronounced. 

(59) Become a bolt, an arrow through his sin, be terribly venomous. 

(60) 0 cow, break thou the head of him who wrongs the Brahmans, 
criminal, niggard, blasphemer of the gods. 

(61) Let Agni burn the spiteful wretch when crushed to death and slain 
by thee. 

(62) Bend, rend to bits, rend through and through, scorch and consume 
and burn to dust. 

(63) Consume thou, even froip, the root, the Brahman’s tyrant, godlike 
cow! 

(64) That he may go from Yama’s home afar into the worlds of sin. 

(65) So, goddess cow, do thou from him, the Brahman’s tyrant, criminal, 
niggard, blasphemer of the gods. 

(66) With hundred-knotted thunderbolt, sharpened and edged with razor 
blades. 

(67) Strike off the shoulders and the head. 

(68) Snatch thou the hair from off his head, and from his body strip the 
skin, 

(69) Tear out his sinews, cause his flesh to fall in pieces from his frame. 

(70) Crush thou his bones together, strike and beat the marrow out of 
him. 

(71) Dislocate all his limbs and joints, 

(72) From the earth let the carnivorous Agni drive him, let Vayu burn 
him from mid-air’s broad region. 

(73) From heaven let Sarya drive him and consume him. 

{\\ V 

ii \ d 

^ nt ff j \ a 
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qqpfq qr^qr^r Iqfrt ^qirfqiqlT^fq n w 11 
Atharmveda xii-4 

(1) I give the gift, shall be his word : and straight way they have bound 
the cow for Brahman priests who beg the boon, that bringeth sons and 
progeny.^ 

1 On the imperative duty of giving oovrs to Brahmana, and the sin and danger of withholding 
the gift. 
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(2) He trades and traffics with his sons, and in his cattle suffers loss who 
will not give the cow of gods to Eishis’ children when they beg.^ 

(3) They perish through a hornless cow, a lame cow sinks them in a pit . 
Throng ha maimed cow his house is burnt ; a one-eyed cow destroys his 
wealth. 

(4) Fierce fever where her droppings fall attacks the master of the kine 
So have they named her Vasa,® for thou art called uncontrollable. 

(5) The malady Viklindu^ springs on him from ground whereon she 
stands, and suddenly, from fell disease, perish the men on whom she sniffs. 

(6) Whoever twitches up her ears^ is separated from the gods. He deems 
he makes a mark, but he diminishes his wealth thereby. 

(7) If to his own advantage one applies the long hair of her tail, his colts, 
in consequence thereof, die, and the wolf destroys his calves. 

(8) If, while her master owneth her, a carrion crow hath harmed her 
hair, his young boys die thereof, decline overtakes them after fell disease. 

(9) What time the Dasi^ woman throws eye on the droppings of the cow, 
misshapen birth arises thence, inseparable from that sin. 

(10) For gods and Brahmans is the cow produced when first she springs 
to life, hence to the priests must she be given : this they call guarding 
private wealth. 

(11) The God-created cow belongs to those who come to ask for her. 
They call it outrage on the priests when one retains her as his own. 

(12) He who withholds the cow of gods from Eishis’ sons who ask the 
gift is made an alien to the gods and subject to the Brahmans’ wrath. 

(13) Then let him seek another cow whatever his profit be in this. The 
cow, not given, harms a man when he denies her at their prayer. 

(14) Like a rich treasure stored away in safety is the Brahmans’ cow, 
therefore men come to visit her, with whomsoever she is born. 

(15) So when the Brahmans come unto the cow they come unto their 
own. For this is her withholding, to oppress these in another life. 

(16) Thus after three years may she go, speaking what is not understood.® 
He Narada ! would know that the cow, then Brahmans must be sought unto. 

1 Tlie cow of gods : that belongs to holy priests. 

s Vasa : a barren cow, a cow ; the word being fancifully connected with Vasa, power, authority, 
control. 

3 Vihlindu : the meaning is uncertain, perhaps, dissolution, general decay. 

4 Twitches up her ears ; in order to brand them and mark the cow as his own property. 

5 j)asi : of barbarous or indigenous race ; or slave girl. Ludwig translates the first line 
differently : what time the daai girl collects alkaline droppings of the oowj but this could hardly 
be considered a sinful act, unless the owner was robbed thereby. 

8 Speaking what is not understood : that is, giving warnings which are disregarded. Ludwig 
taking gada in Avijnata gad§ as coming from gadam, poison, instead of from gada, speech, trans- 
lates : ‘ an der man das gift nicht hat erkannt ’ : whose poison [deadly danger of retaining her] 
none hath recognized. Narada, a devarishi or Bishi of the celestial class who acts as a reporter 
between heaven and earth. His name is introduced as an imaginary auditor to make a warning 
or speech more solemn and authoritative. Of. v. 19-9. The meaning of the stapza seams to be 
that the cow must not be retained beyond three years, 
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(17) Whoso calls her a worthless cow, the stored-np treasure of the 
gods, Bhava and ^arva, both of them, move round and shoot a shaft at him. 

(18) The man who hath no knowledge of her udder and the teatsthreof, 
she yields him milk with these, if he hath purposed to bestow the cow . ^ 

(19) If he withholds the cow the]^ beg, she lies rebellious in his stall. 

Vain are the wishes and the hopes which he, withholding her, would 

gain. 

(20) The Deities have begged the cow, using the Brahman as their 
mouth : the man who gives her not incurs the enmity of all the gods. 

(21) Withholding her from Brahmans, he incurs the anger of the beasts, 
when mortal man appropriates the destined portion of the gods. 

(22) If hundred other Brahmans beg the cow of him who owneth her 
the gods have said, she, verily, belongs to him who knows the truth. 

(23) Whoso to others, not to him who hath this knowledge, gives the cow, 
earth with the Deities, is hard for him to win and rest upon. 

(24) The Deities begged the cow from him with whom at first she was 
produced: Her, this one, Narada would know: with Deities he drove her 
forth. 

(25) The cow deprives of progeny and makes him poor in cattle who 
retains in his possession her whom Brahmans have solicited. 

(26) For Agni and for Soma, for Kama, Mitra and Varuna, for these the 
Brahmans ask : from these is he who giveth not estranged. 

(27) Long as her owner hath not heard, himself, the verses,® let her move 
among his kine ; when he hath heard, let her not make her home with him. 

(28) He who hath heard her verses and still makes her roam among his 
kine, the gods in anger rend away his life and his prosperity. 

(29) Eoaming in many a place the cow is the stored treasure of the gods. 
Make manifest thy shape and form when she would seek® her dwelling place. 

(30) Her shape and form she manifests when she would seek her dwelling 
place ; then verily the cow attends to Brahman priests and their request. 

(31) This thought he settles *in his mind, this surely goeth to the gods. 
Then verily the Brahman priests approach that they may beg the cow. 

(32) By Svadha^ to the Fathers, by sacrifice to the Deities, by giving them 
the cow, the prince doth not incur the mother’s wrath. 

(33) The prince’s mother is the cow : so was it ordered from of old. She, 
when bestowed upon the priests, cannot be given back, they say. 


1 Tlie cow wiiioli the Qmxet intends to bestow on a Brahman will give him milk without 
the trouble of milking her. 

2 The verses : the holy texts recited by the Brahmans who ask for her as their fee, 

3 Would seek : jigansati (as suggested by Whitney, index Verborum) instead of jighansati of 
the text. 

4 Svadha : aaorifioial libation offered to the Manes. 
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(34) As molten butter, held at length, drops down to Agni from the scoop, 
so falls away from Agni he who gives no cow to Brahman priests. 

(85) Grood milker, with rice-cake^ as calf, she in the world comes nigh to 
him, to him who gave her as a gift the cow grants every hope and wish. 

(36) In Yama’s realm the cow fulfils each wish for him who gave her up : 
but hell, they say, is for the man who, when they beg, bestow her not. 

(3T) Enraged against her owner roams the cow when she hath been 
impregnated. He deemed me fruitless, is her thought; let him be bound 
in snares of deaths 

(38) Whoever looking on the cow as fruitless, cooks her flesh at home, 
Brihaspathi compels his sons and children to beg. 

(39) Downward she sends a mighty heat, though amid kine a cow she 
roams. Poison she yields for him who owns and hath not given her away. 

(40) The animal is happy when it is bestowed upon the priests; but 
happy is the cow when she is made a sacrifice to gods. 

(41) Harada chose the terrible viliptPout of ail the cows which the gods 
formed and framed when they had risen up from sacrifice. 

(4:2) The gods considered her in doubt whether she were a cow or not » 
Narada spake of her and said, The veriest cow of cows is she. 

(43) How many cows, 0 Narada, knowest thou, born among mankind? 
I ask thee who dost know, of which must none who is no Brahman eat? 

(44) Vilipti, cow, and she who drops no second calf, Brihaspatil Of 
these none not a Brahman should eat if he hope for eminence. 

(45) Homage, 0 Narada, to thee who hast quick knowledge of the cows. 
Which of these is the direst, whose withholding bringeth death to man ? 

(46) Vilipti, 0 Brihaspati, cow, mother of no second calf— of these none 
not a Brahman should eat if he hope for eminence. 

(47) Threefold are kine, Vilipti, cow, the mother of no second calf : 
These one should give to priests, and he will not offend Prajapati. 

(48) This, Brahmans ! is your sacrifice : thus should one think when he 
is asked, what time they beg from him the cow fearful in the withholder’s 
house. 


1 Bice-cake : Purodasa ; a sacrificial cake of ground rice usually divided into pieces and 
offered in one or more cups. 

^ Fruitless : Vefiatam ; a cow wliioii habitually miscarries, and which may therefore be 
slaughtered ‘ when a king or another man who deserves high honour is to be received {Aitareya 
Bfahmana I. 15). Prof. Hang observes in his note; ‘That cows were killed at the time of 
receiving a moat distinguished guest is stated in the Smritis. But, as Saya^ia observes (which 
enti;-..’ y --::h the opinions held now-a-days) this custom belongs to former Yugas (periods of 

the -A- s’ the word Goghna, i. e. cow-killer, means in the more ancient Banskrit books 
‘,a guest ’ (see the commentators on Panini 8, 4, 73); for the reception of a highly respected guest 
was the death of the oow of the house.’ According to Apastamba’s Aphorisms on the Saored Law of 
the ffindus, the Snataka or 8tnd6at(who has completed his course of religious study, when, he speaks 
of a oow that is not a miloh-oow is not to say ‘ she is not a milch -cow but ‘ this is a oow which 
will become a milch-cow.’ See Sacred Books of the East, vol, II, p. 96. 

3 Yilipti : literally, besmeared or anointed. 
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(49) He gave her not to ns, so spake the gods, in anger, of the cow. 
With these same verses they addressed Bheda^ this brought him to his 
death. 

(50) Solicited by Indra, still Bheda refused to give this cow. In strife 

for victory the gods destroyed him for that sin of his. '■ 

(61) The men of evil counsel who advised refusal of the cow, miscreants 
through their foolishness, are subjected to Indra’s wrath. 

(52) They who seduce the owner of the cow and say, bestow her not, 
encounter through their want of sense the missile shot by Eudra’s hand. 

(53) If in his home one cooks the cow, sacrificed or not sacrificed, 
wronger of gods and Brahmans, he departs, dishonest, from the world. 

qat a ?ar siejs^aRT ?qa araa i 

ttt up 

qrq ^rrcqqRrtra; i 

^ NO 

Q 

5qt d v d 

^ ci#^ 3-q qq ii q ii 

q ^^oTt Wfedsqt^fq: i 

^ ^rqrsc ^ 3^^qFfiT^%q[; ii ^ n 
^rqigt fqfqqfcf eft q i 

^ qt q-qq II ^ ll 

sqr qqfa ^^55 sfqRrtqgrfqfs^yqr; 1 

qfirfer fqsqiq ^qqt^^ 11 II 

1 Bheda i nothing further appears to be known of this naan who refused- to give his cow 
to Indra. 

This hymn, which is unintelligible in parts, has been tcahslated by Ludwig, Der Migv 0 da 
iii, p. 4A8. 
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Hymn xviii of Atharvaveda v. 

(1) The gods, 0 Prince, have not bestowed this cow on thee to eat there- 
f. Seek not, Eajanya, to devour the Brahman’s cow which none may eat.^ 

(2) Abase Rajanya, spoiled at dice, and ruined by himself may eat the 
Brahman's cow, and think, to-day and not to-morrow, let me live ! 

(3) The Brahman’s cow is like a snake, charged with dire poison, clothed 
with skin. Eajanya ! bitter to the taste is she, and none may eat of her. 

(4) She takes away his strength, she mars his splendour, she ruins 
everything like fire enkindled. That man drinks poison of the deadly serpent 
who counts the Brahman’s cow as mere food to feed him. 

(6) Whoever smites him, deeming him a weakling — ^blasphemer, covet- 
ing his wealth through folly'— Indra sets fire alight within his bosom. He 
who acts thus is loathed by earth and heaven. 

- (6) No Brahman must be injured, safe as fire from him who loves him- 
self. For Soma is akin to him and Indra guards him from the curse. 

(7) The fool who eats the Brahmans food and thinks it pleasant to the 
taste, eats, but can never digest, the cow that bristles with a hundred barbs. 

1. Tbe Hymn declares tHe wickedness and ruinons oonsectuenoes of oppressing and robbing 
tHe BrSHmans. 
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(8) His voice is an arrow's neck, his tongue a bowstring, his windpipes 
fire-enveloped heads of arrows, — ^with these the Brahman pierces through 
blasphemers, with god-sped bows that quell the hearts within them. 

(9) Keen arrows have the Brahmans, armed with missiles ; the shaft, 
when they discharge it, never faileth. Pursuing him with fiery zeal and 
anger, they pierce the foeman even from a distance. 

(10) They who, themselves ten hundred, were the rulers of a thousand 
men, the Vaitahavyas, ^ were destroyed for that they ate a Brahman’s cow. - 

(11) The cow, indeed, when she was slain, overthrew those Vaitahavyas, 
who cooked the last she-goat that remained of Kesaraprabandha’s ® flock. 

(12) One and a hundred ® were the folk, those whom the earth shook off ^ 
from her; when they had wronged the Brahman’s race they perished in- 
conceivably. 

(13) Among mankind the gods’ despiser moveth ; he hath drunk poison 
naught but bone is left him, who wrongs the kinsman of the gods, the 
Brahman, gains not the sphere to which the Bathers travelled. 

(14) Agni, in sooth, is called our guide. Soma is called our next of kin. 
Indra quells him who curses us. Sages know well that this is so. 

(16) Prince ! like a poisoned arrow, like a deadly snake, 0 Lord of Kine ! 
dire is the Brahman’s arrow ; he pierces his enemies therewith. 

ii ? ii 

q mm i 

II ^ II 

w ii \ a 

qiwd; grfq i 

dSit ^|fd q srrq^ fqr 11 11 


1 Vaitahavyas ; a tribe or people in the north ; literally, descendants or people of Yitahavya, 
1 Rishi of this name appears to he mentioned in. Eigveda vi, 15, a hymn ascribed to him by 
Sayana. The Vaitahavyas are mentioned in the Anu^asana parva of the Mahabhdrata 1952 — 1977, 
where they are said to have been defeated and slain in battle. 

3 Kesaraprdbmdha : I can find no other mention of this woman. 

3 One and a hundred : an unlucky number used with reference to phases of disease, modes 
of death and the like. 

The earth shooJt off : in horror at their wickedness. 
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Cf * 

qf q qT ;T^cT?jt q[ qfqs^HRq 1 

Cs C^O 

qqt ftTm\ qi^qqqsq q^rqq^ ii \\ ii 
q1 ^rqrqqwfq qqqtq^fq^; i 
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q q ^w^^ q qqr qrqqqRqq a \\ ii 
qfq qq qrqqfq qqtqq i 
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^ ? ^1T3?T q ^qr II B 

?r ql tqiqqq q^qfwfq i 

q^q qfq'fq: qi?qq q iM qq^ q^* ii \\ ii 
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Atharmveda v. 19. 

(I) The sons^ of Vitahavya,® the Srinjayas, waxed exceeding strong. 
They well-nigh toncliedthe heavens, but they wronged Bhrigu and were over- 
thrown. 

(2.) When men pierced Brihatsaman ^ through, the Brahman, son of 
Angiras, the same with teeth in both his jaws, the sheep, devoured their 
progeny. 

(3.) If men have spat upon or shot their rheum upon a Brahman, they 
sit^ in the middle of a stream running with blood, devouring hair. 

(4) While yet the Brahman’s cow which men are dressing quivers in 
her throes, she mars the kingdom’s splendour ; there no vigorous hero 
springs to life. 

(6) Terrible is her cutting up ; her bitter flesh is cast away. And it is 
counted sin among the fathers if her milk is drunk. 

(6) If any king who deems himself mighty would eat a Brahman up, 
rent and disrupted is that realm where in a Brahman is oppressed. 

(7) She® grows eight-footed, and four-eyed, four-eared, four-jawed, two- 
faced, two-tongued, and shatters down the kingdom of the man who doth 
Brahman wrong. 

(8) As water swamps a leaky ship, so ruin overflows that realm. Mis- 
fortune smites the realm wherein a Brahman suffers scathe and harm. 

(9) The very trees repel the man, and drive him from their sheltering 
shade, whoever claims, 0 Narada,® the treasure that a Brahman owns. 

(10) That wealth, king Varuna hath said, is poison by the gods pre- 
pared. None hath kept watch to guard his realm who hath devoured a 
Brahman’s cow. 

(II) Those nine and ninety^ people whom the earth shook and cast away 
from her, when they had wronged the Brahman race, were ruined inconcei- 
vably. 


1 The subjeot of the hymn is the wickedness and ruinous consequences of oppressing, robbing 
or insulting a Brahman. 

2 Yitahavya : seev. 18, 1. : a people in the north. BTirigfw : a Rishi regarded as the 

ancestor of the ancient race of Bhrigus who are frequently mentioned in the Bigveda in connection 
with Agni, and who are specially associated with the Atharvaveda hymns. The story of the over- 
throw of the Vaitahavyas is told in the Mahdbhdrata Anusasanaparva 1952-1977, but Bh?igu is 
there said to have given refuge to the king Yitahavya after his defeat. 

3 Bfihatsaman : the name of this descendant of the ancient Rishi Angiras does not recur in 
the Veda, and his story is not mentioned elsewhere. 

4 They sit : after death in the infernal regions. 

5 She : the cow. 

6 Ndrada : a Devarishi or saint of the celestial class who often comes down to earth to re- 
port what is going on in heaven and return with his account of what is being done on earth. His 
name is introduced to make the warning more solemn and impressive. 

7 Those nine and ninety : of. V, 18, 12 where they are said to have been a hundred and one, 
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(12) Oppressor of the Brahmans! thus the gods have spoken and de- 
clared, the step-effacing wisp ^ they bind upon the dead shall he thy couch. 

(13) Oppressor of the Brahmans I tears wept hy the man who suffers 
wrong, these are the share of water which the gods have destined to be 
thine. 

(14) The share of water which the gods have destined to be thine, is 
that, oppressor of the priest ! wherewith men lave the corpse and wet the 
beard.® 

(16) The rain of Mitra-Varuna falls not on him who wrongs the priest. 
To him no counsel brings success ; he wins, no friend to do his will. 

(<\ 

* ' cs 

^ n ^ n 

d ^«rrf^r e i 

d dirsqd ^d STlddlfd II ^ II 

dii^dd srrddrf^ srrcid^r: i 
d d dldf df^cdr ^ II ^ B 

d difdcld d d^crj I 

ccf dr Tmj dddrfd dcd d cdsi^ dr^drq « v ii 

VO 'O 

^ ir^d t^>gr dcd 5Tf^r dRoitd 1 

fdf ddr 3i^q5f^5qdr qimmm ii ^ ii 

* v» 

ddi Q:dr q^ ST'd^^sJdr q^ ^^id ^Old I 

S© N. 

dcf d fdg'Rf qdd>d qqqtddd dqdfedfdll ^ B 

(of ^^uJ dtld qdd§5dq^rfd ^ i 

dt 2 qorrVd^drddt ^ ^=ddirde ddid: n ^ n 

dr dr dtwrdd ddid: qd^d if^srf^'a^rfd i 

#5f d Wdr drff 5T#fd^dfd^rd drd^ fg:?d n <C ■ 

>0 >* V3 

1 The step-effacing wisp ; obliterating tbe footsteps of tbe dead on Ma journey to th other 
world, so that death may not reach the surviving kinsmen by the same path, 

'3 The heard : to be shaved ofi before cremation. 

11 
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#5rFir?jcir^ i 

so ^ so 

?r ^ ET^q't I ^ II 

'4> *nO 

^trr ^ mj c7?f?Tmsrr ^rrirsTr i 

^cCTfn cT^ 'm ^ e^qc^: wf^ » \o || 

^it $qTq goT^ fqSlt IqJirq I 

vO 

% 5r^q ^H|[cf;T?|cr^aT 1 

m\ ^nq: ^5i^^cf 'Srfg m ^ 4iq: I \\ I 

Atkarmveda v* 11. 

(1) How, terrible in might, hast thou here spoken to the great god, how 
to the gold-hued Father? Thy mind watched, greedy Varuna to recover the 
brindled cow thou hadsfe bestowed as guerdon.^ ' 

(2) Not through desire do I revoke my present : I bring this brindled 
cow to contemplate her. Now by what lore^, by what inherent nature, 
knowest thou all things that exist Atharvan ?• 

(3) Truly I am profound in wisdom, truly I know by nature all existing 
creatures. No Dasa by his greatness, not an 5.rya, may violate the law that 
I will establish.® 

(4) None, self-dependent Yaruna ! existeth wiser than thou or sager by 
his wisdom. Thou knowest well all these created beings : even the man of 
wondrous powers fears thee. 

(5) 0 self-dependent Varuna, wise director, thou knowest verily all 
generations. What is, unerring one! beyond this region? What more 
remote than that which is most distant ? 

(6) One thing there is beyond this air, and something beyond that one 
most hard to reach remotest. ■ I, Yaruna, who know to thee declare it. Let 
churls be mighty in the lower regions. Let Dasas sink into the earth beneath 
them.^ 

(7) Many reproaches, Yaruna, dost thou utter against the misers who 
revoke their presents. Be not thou added to that crow,d of niggards : let not 
men call thee an illiberal giver.® 

TMs curious hynm contains a dialogue between the primeval priest Atharvan and Varuna 
%bout the possession of a wonderful brindled cow. The god has bestowed the cow upon tie 
priest, and now retracts his gift. Atharvan remonstrates. 

1 Atharvan speaks. Spoken : declared they promised to give me the cow. The great god : 
heaven. The gol&hued father : the sun. 

2 Varuna replies. To contemplate her : or, to count her with the rest of the herd. 

3 In this and the two following stanzas Atharvan speaks. 

* Varuna replies. Beyond the air is heaven, and beyond that is infinity. 

5 Atharvan speaks. 
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(8) Let not men call me an illiberal giver. I give thee back .the brindled 
cow, 0 singer. Attend, in every place where men inhabit, with all thy 
powers, the hymn that tells my praises.^ 

(9) Let ^ hymns of praise ascend to thee, uplifted in every place of 
human habitation. But give me now the gift thou hast not given. Thou art 
my friend for ever firm and faithful,® 

(10) One origin,^ Varuna ! one bond unites us; I know the nature of that 
common kinship. I give thee now the gift that I retracted. I am thy friend 
for ever firm and faithful. 

(11) God, giving life unto the god who lands me, sage, strengthener of 
the sage who sings my praises.'^ 

Thou, self-dependent Varuna ! hast begotton the kinsman of the gods, 
our sire Atharvan. On him bestow most highly landed riches. Thou art 
our friend, high over all, our kinsman. 

To sum up : — 

(1) Caste has nothing to do with racial differences. It is an institution 
of dietary and endogamy and cannot possibly exist among people given to 
flesh eating and marriage of women from all races. While Vegetarianism is 
productive of timidity, piety, pessimism, and an undue notion of cleanliness, 
flesh and liquor tend to engender ferocity, warlike habits, and optimism, 
removing the undue notion of dietary and cleanliness. 

(2) So long as the Hindus (the Aryans of India) were flesh eaters, given to 
marrying one or many wives from all races, they were divided only into 
classes, war-like and optimistic ; and the caste was out of question among 
them. 

(3) In their struggle for existence against vegetarian and pessimistic 
Buddhism which vehemently condemned animal sacrifices, animal diet, 
and polygamy, the Hindus were obliged to give up flesh eating and polygamy ; 
and the consequence was caste, thus post-Buddhistic in its origin. 

(4) The Kshatriyas, the offspring of Brahmans and Brahma] ayas, 
orginally bound to celibacy fought with the Brahmans for the right of 
marriage and became a caste. The institution of Kshatriyas in its pristine, 
Vedio form, still exists in Malabar. 

(5) Varna, once a common name of all classes, perhaps taken from the 
colour of the garments that differed with different classes, as for example, 
white for the Brahmans, red for the Kshatriyas, yellow for the Vaii^yas, and 
black for the Madras, came to mean a caste in post-Buddhistic literature. 

1 Varuna speaks. 

3 Athawan speaks tliis stanza and tke first temistich of 10. jEver firm and faithful 
Sa^tdpadas, Itierally ‘ having taken seven steps ’ by which an alliance or a mrrriage is confirmed. 

3 One origin : the ancient Eishis frequently assert their kinship with the gods, as sons of 
Dyans or Father Heaven. Varuna speaks the second hemistich and the first of the following 
stanza. 

* Vfito the god : the priest Atharvan. The second and third lines are spoken by the poet of'' 
the hjmn. • ' 



REVIEWS, EXTRACTS, ETC., BY THE EDITOR 

Archaeological Survey of India 

ANNUAL BEPOBT, 1911-2 

Edited by Sie John Maeshall 
{Galcuttat Government Printer) 

The first article, by Mr. Gordon Sanderson, gives an account of Shah 
Jahan’s fort at Delhi, judiciously restored during the nine years following 1903, 
and now carefully protected from official and public vandalism. The second, 
by the Director of Arohseology, describes antiquities unearthed at Bhita, near 
Allahabad. Apart from' the foundations of a considerable town, the most 
interesting finds were terra-cotta figures and sealings. Two of Maury an 
age ‘foreshadow the free and naturalistic treatment which characterizes 
the later and more developed sculptures at Sanchi ’. The most striking, 
however, is a plaque of remarkably delicate workmanship, probably taken 
from an iv®ry die ; it strongly recalls the well-known stone relief medallions 
at Sanchi, but is ‘ infinitely more minute and delicate than workmanship 
in stone or marble could ever be ’. It is of the Sunga period (second 
century b.o.). There are also some good sealings of the Gaja-Lakshmi type, 
and hundreds of figurines of the Gupta period, which afford detailed informa- 
tion of the fashionable costume and elaborate coiffures of the Imperial age. 
Another interesting discovery shows that the use of neolithic implements 
survived in India to medieval times, though whether as cult implements, or, 
more probably, in the hands of jungle tribes who occupied the city after it 
had been sacked and reduced to ruin, is not certain. 

Sir Aurel Stein describes his continued excavations at Sahri Bahlol in 
the Peshawar district. Large numbers of sculptures of the well-known 
Graeco-Buddhist or Gandhara type were found, and removed to the Pesha- 
war museum. Dr. Vogel contributes an article of high interest, dealing with 
further important discoveries of Pandit Eadha Krishna at Mathura, con- 
sisting of four statues of Kushana kings, one of which is proved by its 
inscription to represent Kanishka himself. There is a life-size figure lacking 
head and arms, but otherwise well preserved. It shows the king standing, 
his right hand resting on a mace of peculiar form, and the left clasping the 
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hilt of a sword. He wears a long tunic fastened by a belt, an upper garment 
falling below the knees, and heavy top-boots with straps round the ankles. 
The last feature reappears in some later Indian images of Siirya, the Sun- 
god, while the type of mace recurs in the hands of a Vishnu image in the 
Madras Museum.^ Of nearly equal interest is another royal figure, seated 
on a throne, and likewise headless. Especially noticeable are the delicately 
embroidered borders of the tunic; and floral ornament equally fine in detail 
appears on fragments of another statue of which the main part is lost. This 
seated figure is that of the donor of a temple, garden, tank and well. A third 
fragment is an imperfect torso. From these pieces, Dr. Vogel infers that 
"the flourishing period of the Gandhara school must have preceded the 
reign of the great Kushana rulers, Kanishka and his successors.’ 

Mr. Spooner writes on five bronze Vishnu images found at Eangpur in 
Bengal, and dateable about the tenth century. The images are jewelled, and 
the eyes inlaid with silver ; the workmanship is refined and sensitive. Mr. 
Spooner does not share the view of Mr. Vincent Smith that all four-armed 
figures call for surgical operation. A connexion with the school of Bitpalo, 
a founder of the ninth century mentioned by Taranatha, is suggested, and in 
any case the publication of these figures is an important contribution to 
medieval iconography. 

Mr. H. Krishna Sastri writes on the third Vijayanagara, dynasty repro- 
ducing the well-known contemporary (fifteenth century) brass images of 
Krishnaraya and two of his queens, and of two other kings and a queen. 
The curious peaked caps of the kings (mentioned by the Portuguese traveller 
Paes) are striking; the figures of the queens are dainty and gracious. 

Excavations have also been continued in Burma, at Huawza, Prome. 
A fragmentary inscription indicates the flourishing state of Pali literature 
in Lower Burma in the fifth or sixth century a.d. and the co-existence of 
Mahayana and Hinayana cults is suggested by the use of both Sanskrit 
and Pali. Several bronze images are assigned to the tenth or eleventh 
century. A small standing four-armed Avalokitesvara of fine workmanship, 
recalling the earliest Nepalese figures of similar design, belongs, perhaps, 

' to the sixth or eighth century. It is hoped that farther finds will make it 
possible, ‘ within a few years, to carry back the history of Burma, both 
political and religious, to the early centuries of the Christian era, and 
probably earlier still’. The Burmese articles are contributed by M. Ch. 
Duroiselle. All the illustrations are reproduced in excellent collotype, 

1 Eao, EUndv, Iconography, p. xviii. 


ATHEN.2EUM, 
Septemher 4, 1916. 



‘ ELEMENTS OF HINDU ICONOGRAPHY* 

(VOL. I., PABTS I AND II) 

By T. a. Gopinatha Bao 

{Madras Law JPrmting House, Mount Boad, Bs 15) 

PbeoisbiiY as we now know to have been the case with Gothic art so in 
Hindu temple sculpture the execution alone belonged to craftsmen, while the 
selection of the subject, and every detail of its design, were regulated by 
religion. The Brahmanical imagery, again like Gothic, had no immediate 
aesthetic purpose ; it was designed as we plan a scientific text-book or build 
a bridge, to correspond with the order of the world and to solve a set problem. 
Where, however, the student of Christian Iconography finds his documents 
scarce the student of Indian sculpture has the advantage, for there exists a 
body of Sanskrit literature — the 8ilpa Sdstras, Agamas, and Tantras — in 
which extensive and detailed descriptions are preserved. 

It is true that the study of this literature has been severely neglected by 
scholars, especially in Europe, except as regards the formulae of specifically 
Buddhist art. Until recently nothing had been puplished regarding the Hindu 
canons since the book of Bam Baz on Hindu Architecture which appeared 
in 1834. A beginning was next made in Babu Nagendranath Vasu’s 
Archaeological Survey of Ma/yurahhanj’a and Babu M. Gangoly’s Orissa 
and her Bemains. But the Travancore Government and Mr. Gopinatha 
Bao (the Superintendent of Archaeology in that State) are now to be con- 
gratulated on the publication of the first half of a larger and more systematic 
work, fully supplied with quotations from the original Sanskrit authorities. 

The two half-volumes now available contain an Introduction, an explana- 
tion of technical terms, and a classification of images of Ganapati, Vishnu, 
and Devi, and three appendices consisting chiefly of Sanskrit texts. Somb 
controversial matters are raised in the Introduction. It is claimed that image- 
worship was 'prevalent ’ among the Hindus long before the time of Buddha, 
and an argument is drawn from the methods of Yoga. But if Yoga practice 
is admittedly pre-Buddhist, this does not prove that actual images, or even 
meditation on visualized divinities, were resorted to. It is difficult, indeed, 
to see how any general use of images can have been felt to be necessary until 
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the rise of the Bakhta schools of devotional theology. In any case the 
general development of Hindu Iconography can hardly have begun much 
before the second century b.c., and it belongs principally to the centuries 
after the beginning of the Christian era. Mr. Eao also seems to think that 
‘ mechanical rules ’ became the bane of art in later times. It is, however, 
unlikely that the rules as such exercised a harmful influence. Most great 
artists are extremely glad to have a definite problem to solve, and much of 
the vagueness of modern art is due to the fact that the artist is left without 
direction, and is required at the same time to find and to solve his own pro- 
blem — which is often of purely personal interest. Mr. Eao is quite right in 
saying that images are to the Hindu worship what diagrams are to the geome- 
trician. But this is true of many other arts, and especially of early Gothic, 
which is well described by M. Male as a scientific script. The decadence 
which appears in a great part of late Indian sculpture is not due to its 
preoccupation with set problems,, but is to be recognized in the multiplica- 
tion of non-essentials, due to the shifting of emphasis from thesis to ornament. 
Yet even the latest of the dogmatic works retain some original virtue of 
design, and this is only lost when a modern artist, like the late Eaja Eavi 
Varma, gives ‘ free ’ expression to bourgeios taste. We cannot agree in 
admiring the ‘ realistic style of sculpture ’ now fashionable, which Mr. Eao 
considers ‘ even artistic in reality.’ 

Finally, in regard to painting it cannot be admitted that the word chitm~ 
hasa — literally, ‘ painted appearance — ^proves that ‘ the principles of light and 
shade were well understoodjpretty early by the Indians.’ We know from Ajanta 
and Eajput work that Indian painting has been essentially a linear art, and, 
apart from Mughal and modern developments, never aimed at creating ‘ the 
appearance of solidity.’ On the other hand, it was certainly felt to possess 
vitality, for there are not wanting legend of painted figures, as well as one 
of images, moving and speaking like living man. 

The explanation of technical terms includes an account of the * hands ’ 
most often seen in Indian images. Just as in dancing the subject of the 
dance is set forth by calculated movements of the limbs, and especially the 
bauds and the fingers, so also much of the meaning of a Brahmanical 
scuipthre is to be deduced from the pose of the hands and the action of the 
fingers or the attributes held. The multiplication of hands in a single image 
is a ^nthetic device intended to indicate the various activities of one divinity » 
for example, in the well-known Nataraja 6iva, whose dance is the everlasting 
evolution, maintenance, and destruction of the world, one of the four hands 
carries a drum, the symbol of creative sound, and another the flame of de- 
struction. The details of ornament, head-dress, stance, and seat have also a 
precise significance. To a large extent we may say that the attributes are 
symbols of natural laws. 



The second part of the first volume is largely occupied with the three 
appendices which we have already mentioned. The second, dealing with the 
proportions of the figure, is of general interest. The unit of measurement is 
not, as in European systems, a ‘ head ’, but a ‘ hand ’ or ‘ face A de- 
tailed account of the scale of ten faces is given according to four texts ; this 
is practically equivalent to one of nine heads. This heroic scale is used for 
images of Brahma, Vishnu or Siva (and in Ceylon for Buddha) ; the principal 
feminine divinities are proportionately a very little shorter (and, of course, 
absolutely shorter when accompanying male figures); a scale of about nine ; 
and a half faces is used for the minor gods, and of nine faces for the apsaras 
of the heaven of Indra ; while a scale of four faces is used for dwarfs and 
children. The great detail into which these systems enter — proportions are ; 
given for the joints of the fingers and even for the nails — is evidently de- 
signed to facilitate the construction of colossal figures. The very ingenious 
device of the lambaphalaka (in Ceylon, lamha tatma) serves the same end. ^ 
It consists of a board pierced with holes at certain fixed distances ; through 
the holes are suspended a number of plumb-lines, each known by name and 
used as an axis of reference to determine points on the body of the figure. 
Thus ‘ the middle string ’ should touch the tip of the nose and the middle of 
the abdomen, while the position of other median points, such as the chin, 
base of the neck, navel, etc., is fixed by meaisurement horizontally inwards 
from fixed points on the vertical line. 

The two half- volumes are freely illustrated from photographs and by 
drawings by the author. The former are not well reproduced on the poor 
quality of shiny paper, while the latter, valuable as diagrams, betray the 
baneful influence of an Indian School of Art. The text is laudably free from 
misprints, and an Index of twenty-nine pages is a commendable feature. 
The whole constitutes a work of genuine and valuable scholarship. The ; - 
second volume will be chiefly occupied with an account of the images of Siva ' i' 
in some seventy-five forms, and will be welcomed by all students of Indian 
art and archseology. 

Athenjeum, ' 

August S8, 1915. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

To THE EdITOE of THE QUABTERLY JOURNAL OF THE 

Mythic Society, ' 

Bangahre- 

Dear Sir, 

It is hardly becoming that one who has but recently joined the Society 
with the humble object of picking up what he can at the feet of the learned 
men who have kindly granted him admission, should join issue with an 
authority of such wide reputation as Mr* Shama Sastri* More especially as 
I can claim no real knowledge of the subject, nor of the literature concerning 
it which is available to all those who have sufficient time at their disposal to 
make a study of the evolution of caste* 

No one who has been resident in India, even for a much less period than 
I have, can have avoided being interested and perhaps bewildered by the 
pervading influence and atmosphere of caste which surrounds us, and many 
must have speculated as to its origin and evolution, in much the same igno- 
rant and blundering way as I have done* I write therefore, only to be 
corrected, and to be shown where I am wrong. Mr. Shama Sastri distingui- 
shed between classes and caste* I think it is within the bounds of possibility 
that caste may have existed, degenerating into occupational classes on the 
one hand, and becoming eventually stereotyped into the rigid forms of caste 
as known in India* In this country only has it become fully developed, but 
this does not prove that it never existed in other countries in which it has 
now completely died out* If it did so exist, we would expect to find some 
traces of it in the history of these other countries, as Mr* Shama Sastri says, 
and this is precisely what we do find* We are in the region of pure specula- 
tion of course, but, I think, it quite reasonable to point to Adam as the first 
caste man. There were other creatures on the earth before him, Anthropo- 
pithecus alalus for instance, not yet perhaps so far advanced in evolution as 
to be called man, but sufficiently so to bear a strong physical resemblance to 
him. Adam was created in the image of God, and given dominion over all 
the rest, the sole caste man alive. The only possible way of providing him 
with a wife of his own caste was to create one specially, bone of his bone and 
flesh of his flesh. From Adam and his wife proceeded the caste of Adamites^ 
so superior to all the rest of the inhabitants of the earth, that these barely 
counted, for we are told Adam called his wife Eve, because she was the 
mother of all living. Nevertheless other living beings not born of Eve did 
exist at the time* Her first born son Cain, for the crime of fratricide, was 
outcasted, which called forth from him the pathetic lament ‘ My punishment 
12 
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is greater than I can hear and he goes on to say ‘ that everyone that findeth 
me shall slay me Evidently a number of A.nthropopitheci had attained to 
the dignity of Homa Sapiens, though, of course not Adamites. To protect 
Cain from these people he was definitely branded, and injunctions were given 
that he was not to be killed by anybody. 

No woman other than Eve of the Adamite caste existed, and even if 
there had been one, the fact that Cain was outcasted would have been a bar 
to his marriage with her. He therefore had to marry into one of the perhaps 
wild, but certainly intelligent though casteless families, and from this union 
several occupational classes arose, shepherds or cattle keepers, musicians, and 
metal workers. There is a mystery as to the marriage of Adam’s third son 
Seth, but he must have married some unmentioned sister, for his descendants 
were of the pure Adamite caste and are called in Genesis vi. 2, ‘ the sons of 
God ’ some of whom married ‘ the daughters of men ’ obviously women of 
the mixed race of Cain and his wife, then as now fair to look upon. This 
violation of the caste specially started with Adam, caused displeasure to the 
Creator (Gen. vi« 3), and eventually He decided to wipe them all out, and 
make a fresh start with Noah, of the Adamite caste, " perfect in his genera- 
tions ’ (Gen. vi* 9). When the Jalapralayam called in English ‘ The Flood ’ 
subsided, we come to firm ground. It is not to be expected that all the 
accounts of so remote an event will agree, but it is a fact that the flood is 
recognized by the vast majority of peoples as having actually occurred ; it was 
a tradition among peoples so far apart as the subjects of the Incas of Peru, 
the Aztecs of Mexico, the Maories of New JZealand, and the Chinese; it is 
mentioned in the sacred writings of the Hindus and the Hebrews. The 
last two both mention the same name as one of the great men saved in the 
Ark, Maha Nuvua, the great Noah, being contracted to Manu in the one 
instance, and remaining as Noah in the other. The probability of some 
confusion in the different accounts must be recognized. In both instances is 
God that looks after the welfare of the Ark. The Hebrews lay stress on 
three sons of Noah, and the Hindus on seven Eishis, who may very well 
correspond with the seven sons of Japheth. 

So far as the social customs of the people thereafter are concerned we 
get an insight from the Hebrew Scriptures, which show that after the people 
were scattered, marriage within a caste, however this became established, 
was the usage (Gen. xi. 29, xx. 12) and outside marriages if not actually 
prohibited were looked upon with disfavour (Gen. xxiv. 4 and xxvii* 46). 
Joseph under stress of circumstances married outside his caste, but his wife 
was the daughter of a priest, and his exalted position at a time when his 
brethren were famine-stricken, together with the knowledge of their own 
guilt, undoubtedly were factors which permitted his sous to obtain the same 
privileges as the other children of Israel, 
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The Israelities were a caste, bound by a ritual, and with a strict disci- 
pline. Their defilements, real and ceremonial were clearly stated. The neces- 
sity for purificatory ceremonies and observances was insisted upon (G-en. 
xxvv., 2., Exodus xix. 10-15, and other references too numerous to men- 
tion). Their intercourse with outsiders was regulated. They took a terrible 
vengeance for the defilement of Dinah by a prince who was unciroumcised 
and therefore outside her caste (Gen. xxxiv). 

So far as Moses was a free Agent in laying down rules for the Israelities, 
he must have been influenced by the caste customs of the Egyptians with 
which he was intimately acquainted. The great difference between the 
Egyptians and the Israelities was that the latter killed for sacrifices the very 
animals held sacred by the former, and this fact was astutely used by Moses 
in freeing his people from bondage. There was no inter-dining between the 
Egyptians and the Israelities (Gen. Ixiii. 32). They had strict dietary 
laws (Deut. xiv). I think all this goes to prove that in ancient times out- 
side India, there existed people who fulfilled Mr. Shama Sastri’s definition of 
a caste, an isolated community of families or group of families all of which 
trace their descent to one of the Bishis, and have no social intercourse such as 
inter-marriages and inter-dining outside the group. That they did not 
observe the exact customs observed by castes as subsequently developed in 
India no one can dispute, but this does not prevent them from being consi- 
dered a caste. 

Mr. Shama Sastri makes mention of the Niyoga custom, and it is inter- 
esting to find it was in force arnong the Hebrews as related in Gen. 
xxxviii. The importance attached to it by the women of those days is 
clearly indicated by Tamar’s ruse. Among the customs prohibited during 
the Kali age and therefore presumed to have been in force previously I see 
smoking is mentioned. What did they smoke ? 

My general conclusions are that caste originated in the most remote 
times, if not by the will of the Creator, as some say, at any rate with His 
approval. Only in India can it be said that after passing through various 
phases it has become crystallized into its present form. In other countries 
and among other peoples it has died out completely, leaving perhaps here and 
there some faint traces of its previous existence. 

Yours faithfully, 

Bangaloeb, AYLMBB Ff. MAKTIN. 

October 9, 1916. 
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COBBESPONDBmE-^Gonid. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. C. W. E. Cotton, I.O.S,, ‘ Grant Lodge ’ , 
Simla, B., we have the good fortune to insert in this number of our Journal 
two hitherto unpublished letters on the Vellore mutiny. 

Wilks in his History of Mysore mentions a Major Cuppage II. 228-230 
-256 but without initials. A captain J. Cuppage is also mentioned in the 
Gazetteer of North Aroot, vol. i, page 90. There is a reference to Lieute- 
nant Nashe in Wilks IL 231. 

Our readers may remember that after the fall of Tippu in 1799 his 
family were removed to Vellore. In the spring of 1806 a mutiny broke out 
among the native troops of the garrison. A change in the headdress of the 
sepoys was the ostensible cause of the disturbance, as mischief-makers were 
not wanting to arouse the suspicions of the people that the British Govern- 
ment was attempting to convert them to the Christian Faith, but the real 
cause was the desire of the partisans of the House of Tippu to overthrow the 
newly installed Hindu Maharaja of Mysore and place a son of Tippu on the 
throne at Seringapatam. 

The mutiny which threatened to spread far and wide was promptly put 
down by the expeditious march of Colonel Gillespie from Arcot, but not 
before a number of lives, both European and Indian were lost. 

(The Editor) 

‘ Gbant Lodge Simla, B., 
September 18, 1915. 

The Editob of the Qtjabtbbly Joubnal of the ' 

Mythic Society, 

Dbab Sib, Bangalore, 

I send you herewith annotated copies of two letters recently come into 
my possession from Col. A. Cuppage commanding at Nandydrpog to Col. 
Barry Close, Eesident at Poona, written in July-August, 1806, with reference 
to the recent mutiny at Vellore. I thought they might be. of sufacient 
interest to publish in the Mythic Society J ournal, but you are at liberty to 
make any use of them you like. 

I have not been able to find out any thing about Cuppage* but have locat- 
ed most of the other people mentioned in the letters except Hashe’s and 
Webber’s identification is only conjectural. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) CHAELES W. B. COTTON. 

* Oapt H. F. Murland, 64tli Pioneers, informs that Major Adam Cuppage, of the Madras Army 
commanded the 3rd Native Brigade {4th, 9th, 23rd Battalions) in the right wing (Ool. Nison), of 
the force assembled at Triohinopoly on the 24th May, 1790, under General Medows at the outbreak 
of the Third Mysore War, 
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1 


Ktjndydeoog, 

July SO, 1896. 

Yours, my dear Colonel, ' of the 20th has just reached me ; I continued 
my communications to you on the 14th and 16th since which we have 
been but imperfectly informed, as to what has actually come out in evidence 
before the Committee. One thing is established, that the ® 1st were equally 
in the secret, with the 23rd ^ and all at the instance of the Princes. That 
the principal leader, a Native Officer, who was saved I hear, and now in 
irons, was to have had three lacs of rupees as his portion, and every private 
twenty rupees a month for life, if they had succeeded ; by the accompanying 
paper of evidence,* you will perceive a havildar was to have had eight 
pagodas. He is one of three havildars and thirty-five privates, taken up at 
Trichinopoly, with whom were found ^ McKerras’ silver bowl, tea pot and 
several other articles of value, they were besides well supplied with cash. 
Notwithstanding the evidence of this man, it is pretty clear, the murder 
of the Europeans was a primary object. The first thing they did ® was to 
bring two six pounders, one to bear with round on the European Barracks, 
(the men who got to the cavalier were fortunately sleeping outside) and the 
other on the Main Guard with grape, whilst the Europeans were asleep ; 
these guns were entirely served by the men of the 1st then on duty, the men 
of the 23rd being young hands and griffins. Poor Armstrong, ^ it would 
appear, was sleeping in his pallinqueen near the gate without the fort, 
where he was first badly wounded by a fire from the works and Moormen 
came afterwards and put him to death.® 


1 Ool. Barry Close, afterwards Sir Barry Close, Bart. 

3 First Battalion, 1st Native Infantry. 

3 Second Battalion, 23rd Native Infantry. 

* Not preserved. 

5 Col. McKerras of the 23rd Native Infantry was one of those killed by the mutineers. 
J. J. Cotton was unable to find any monument to his memory in the Vellore Old Cemetery. 

6 Early on the morning of July 10, 1806. 

7 Major Armstrong of the 16th Native Infantry. The inscription on his tomb in Vellore Old 
Cemetery is as follows : — 

‘ Charles Armstrong, a Major in the service of the Honourable East India Company, while 
journeying to Madras in the immediate hope of returning to his native country, he was barbarously 
murdered near this place on July 10, 1806. Possessing unbounded benevolence and every quality 
of the soldier he was endeared to the army in which ha served and had - acquired numerous 
friends. The monument is humble, but the record is true ’. J. J. Cotton, p. 131. 

8 There is a slightly different account of his death in'Wilson’s Eisiory of the Madras Army, 
vol. iii, p. 187. 
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Much stress is laid, by some, on the new Turband (what there is in it, 
to object to, I cannot tell yon, never having seen it, but the orders for it, 
are rescinded) as exciting the men to the step they took, but these two 
particular corps had never been required to wear it, as I understand, and 
here where it had never been seen, I discovered some days since, that the 
Moormen of these four companies, (for the other castes did not take a part 
in their cabals) allowed themselves such freedom of speech as evinced to me 
that this description were ready to take a part in a similar performance to 
that exhibited at Vellore, if an object or opportunity presented itself for 
imitation, and the other paper I enclose you shew(s) that it is not alto- 
gether confined to the Mysore men of which these Companies are mostly 
composed ; however, secured as the Princes are, and probably to be removed 
to a distance from their adherents altogether, not much I conceive is to 
be apprehended. 

If I get anything further worth detailing to you, you shall have it being 
very faithfully yours 

A. CUPPAGE. 

It is very doubtful if the Commander-in-Chief ^ comes back here again 
although he says nothing to this effect to Lady Theodosia himself. 


II 


Nundydroog, 

^ith August^ 1806. 

My drab Colonel, 

I have just had the following from Vellore of the ‘2nd : ‘ It appears by 

the confession of a Subedar and a Jemadar under sentence ’ the two I before 
mentioned to you’ that the conspiracy was to have been extensive— letters 
were written and ready to be despatched to all the Polligars in the vicinity 
who formerly were in a state of rebellion and to all the Moors, friends to the 
house of Hyder in Mysore, by which the Princes expected to have had 10,000 
men under their command in a very few days. Vellore was to be retained 
and all they asked the sepoys was to keep it for eight days by which time 
they expected abundance of support. The Moormen in the Pettah were all 
in their pay and interest, and they were to have acted a very important part, 
by which none of us could have possibly escaped, but as if by the interposition 

1 Sir Jokn EranoisiOradook, who with the Governor Lord William Bentinok was reosflled by the 
Directors of the Bast India Company early in 1807 in oormexion with this mutiny. Sir j'. B. Gradock 
who changed his name tp Caradoo in 1820, and became Lord Howden in 1829, was born in 1762 
and married Lady Theodosia Meade, third daughter of the 1st Bari Clan William in 1798, He Was 
appointed Oomm’ander-in-Ohief Madras, on December 21, 1803, died as Lord Howden in 1889. 
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of Divine Providence, the plan was prematurely carried into execution by the 
drunkenness of a Jemadar who insisted upon beginning on Thursday morn- 
ing, July 10th, 1806, when the time settled was to have been on the Monday 
following, by which circumstance the people of the Pettah were prevented 
from co-operating. Another fortunate thing was that the sepoys began 
plundering by which they were dispersed and could not be got together in a 
sufficient body to enable the Princes to make their escape. All the Native 
Commissioned and Non-Commissioned were in the secret, excepting a very 
few, and three hundred men in Forbes’,^ had previously taken the oath. They 
held meetings in the Pettah, but the 23rd were not let into the secret till near 
the time of action. There was nothing before this new turban came out, 
discontent began to prevail which was blown up by the palace and their 
emissaries-but what is wonderful that no one should ever reveal the secret 
except one sepoy ® who was put in irons as a mad man by Forbes at the in- 
stigation of the Native Officers who said that he was bringing a bad name on 
the Corps and that they were all willing to wear the turban’. This 
completely develops the mystery to those who were sceptical before as to the 
real cause. 

The Commander-in-Chief was to return the 1st in the evening to Madras 
after enquiring into the conduct of the other ® Battalion of the 23rd at 
Walajawbad. He had restored to them their arms and had given it as his 
opinion to Government that he did not conceive they merited reduction for 
the irregularities of a few but submitted the whole to the Council to decide 
upon, ^.ou will have heard of the improprieties at Hyderabad, * which from 
dates Cijarly evinces that they were to have acted in concert with the people 
of Vellore. The accounts which speak to this, were written from thence on 
the 22nd and to-day we learn by letter of the 26th that the turban was little 
more than a convenient pretext for misconduct, for no longer having this as 
a reason to excite them to wrong, the evening before Nashes Corps of the 
15th ® on parade called out no leather stiffener for our stock, off with the 
stocks, and the whole continued of such a temper of mind that they did not 
know what might be the issue of it ultimately. 

1 Colonel Forbes commanding tbe first Battalion 1st Native Infantry escaped tbe mutineers and 
with Lieutenant Ewing, and soma other European stragglers and some unarmed sepoys of the 1st, 
made his way to one of the hill forts where they remained until the mutineers had been dispersed. 

9 Mustapha Beg, who was afterwards presented with 2,000 pagodas by the Company and pen- 
sioned for life on the pay of a Subedar of infantry {Wilson, voliii, p. 188). 

3 The First Battalion. * Second Battalion, 16th Native Infantry. 

5 The subsidiary force at Hyderabad was commanded at this time by Colonel T. G-. Montresor, 
BCLs Majesty’s 22nd Dragoons. The regiments there included the 11th Native Infantry Second Batta- 
lion 18th Native Infantry and His Majesty’s 33rd regiment, four other Battalions of Nabive Infantry 
and two cavalry regiments. For an account of the discontent at Hyderabad see Wilson, voL iii, 
pp. 194-196 ; with the revocation of the orders about dress, quiet was restored, though not so early 
as Wilson claims to judge of the latter of the 26th referred to above. 
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We are no longer to look for the Gommander-in- Chief hack to Nundy- 
droog ; he writes that it will be impossible for him to return and recommends 
Lady Theodosia to come down. She accordingly sends off her heavy baggage 
immediately and follows herself about the lOth via Bangalore. 

There are some other movements talked of since I last wrote you. The 
2nd of the 1st are now said to be going to Grooty instead of the 23rd & 

Webber’s^ Corps going to Samulcotta®. 

\ 

Yours my dear Colonel, 

Very faithfully, 

A. CUPPAGE. 


1 Colonel Hepry Webber (?). 
s Samnlcotta', Godaveri District, 


S.P.C.B: PEBBS, MADBA8 H.0.--1916. 
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THE MYTHIC SOCIETY 

KUILiBS 

1. The Society shalLbe called the Mythic Society. 

2. The Society was formed with the object of encouraging the study of 
the Sciences of Ethnology, History and Eeligions, in India and stimulating 
research in these and allied subjects. 

3. Membership shall be open to all European and Indian gentlemen 
and ladies who may be elected by the Committee. 

4. The Society shall be managed by a Committee consisting of a Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, an Honorary Treasurer, Honorary Secretaries, Branch 
Secretaries, an Editor, and seven other members, retiring annually but 
eligible for re-election. 

Any four of the above members to form a quorum. 

5. The subscription shall be — 

{a) For members resident in Bangalore; rupees five per annum. 

(6) For members resident elsewhere in India, rupees three per 
annum. These subscriptions are payable on election, or an- 
nually, on July 1st. The Honorary Treasurer may recover 
any subscription which may remain unrecovered at the time 
the second number of the Journal is issued by sending the 
second number by V.P.P. 

Membership is open to residents in the United Kingdom, the sub- 
scriptions being four shillings annually, a remittance of twelve 
shillings covering subscriptions for three years. Subscriptions 
from the United Kingdom may be remitted by ‘British Postal 
Order ’ to the Honorary Treasurer, Mythic Society, Bangalore. 

Bona fide students resident in Bangalore will be admitted as members 
without the right of voting on payment of rupees three per annum, 

6. The transactions of the Society shall be incorporated and published 
in a Quarterly Journal which will be sent free to all members, and which will 
be on sale at twelve annas per copy to non-members. 

7. There will be nine Ordinary Meetings in each' Session, at which 
lectures will be delivered ; due notice being given by the Secretary. 

8. Members may obtain, on application to the Secretary, invitation 
cards for the admission of their friends to the lectures. 

9. The Annual General Meeting will be held in July. 

10. Framing and alteration of Eules rest entirely with the Committee. 

F. E. SELL, 
Honora/ry Secretary 
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Side Lights on the ‘Dravidian Problem’ 

(SOME SUGGESTIONS ON THE STUDYJOP SOUTH INDIAN ETHNOLOGY) 

BY 

F. J. Richards, Esq., I.C.S., m,a.. m.ras,, f.rai. 

{Local Correspondent to the Moyal Anthropological Institute for the 
Presidency of Madras). 


A Paper read before the Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary of the Eoyal Asiatic Society Tiith 
His BxoeUenoy Lord Pentland in the Chair, 



INTRODUCTION 

' The attempt to find the basic element of Hindu civilization by a study 
of Sanskrit and history of Sanskrit in Upper India is to begin the problem at 

its worst and most complicated point The scientific historian of 

India ought to begin his study with the basin of the Krishna, of the 
Cauvery, of the Vaigai, rather than with the Gangctic basin/ 

So wrote the late Mr. Sundaram Pillai of Trivandrum, and, I believe, he 
was right.. A variety of causes, partly political and partly literary, has 
tended to the belittlement of Peninsular India’s contribution to the history 
both of India and of the world at large. The time is ripe for South India to 
champion her own cause and assert her claims to recognition. 

But it is futile to assert claims which are not based on solid foundations, 
and it requires much hard work to lay a solid foundation. 

The Dravidim Problem 

Few scientific questions have accumulated such an agglomeration of 
flimsy and conflicting hypotheses as the so-called ^ Dravidian Problem and 
there are few subjects on which both scholars and laymen are so thoroughly 
at variance. 

Paucity of Data 

Why should this be so? The fault lies mainly, I believe, in the 
fact that at the present moment South India is almost an unworked field, 
that only a tiny fraction of the evidence available has been examined, or 
even unearthed. To generalize hastily on insufficient data is the surest road 
to ridicule. If students of South Indian ethnology desire to be taken 
seriously, they must set themselves to the task of * digging ’, in both a 
literal and metaphorical sense, and the work of constructive analysis must be 
begun afresh. Field work must not yield precedence to the arm-chair. 

At the same time I may perhaps be pardoned for suggesting that 
the academical side of the enquiry has been at fault. Hitherto experts have 
failed to take a comprehensive view of the data. The Linguist is apt 
to ignore the evidence of History and Anthropology. The Anthropologist is 
weak in History. The student of Eeligion gets absorbed in Philosophy, and 
the basal facts of rural and domestic ritual are beneath his notice, The 
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Epigraphist is sceptical as to the value of Literature, and the Measurer of 
Heads regards the Philologist as a crank. Hence the hypotheses offered for 
the solution of our problem are widely discrepant, and are likely to continue 
so, unless and until there is more cordial co-operation between the different 
groups of scientists within whose province our data fall. 

Purpose of this Paper 

It is not my intention to suggest any solution of the Dravidian Problem, 
for I am conscious that, in face of the existing paucity of data, there is 
no short and easy path to such a goal. The purpose of this paper is merely 
to indicate possible sources of illumination. 

The sources are not all of equal value. Some of them may prove quite 
valueless. But I submit that they all deserve more careful investigation 
than they have yet received. 

Duality of South Indian Culture 

I wish to avoid assumptions and hypotheses, but one assumption I must 
beg you to take for granted, viz. that the Culture of South India is a blend 
of two cultures, which we may conveniently call the ‘ Aryan ’ and the 
* Dravidian ’, the former immigrant, and the latter (perhaps) indigenous, and 
that each of these cultures is in itself composite. 

Culture in its broad ethnographic sense is ‘ that complex whole which 
includes knowledge, belief, arts, morals, law, custom and any other capabili- 
ties and habits acquired by man as a member of society.’ ^ 

Aryan and Dravidian 

The words ‘ Aryan ’ and ' Dravidian ’ are each of them used loosely, 
being applied sometimes to language, sometimes to race and sometimes to 
culture. I fear it is impossible to rid ourselves entirely of this looseness of 
expression, but I hope you will not forget that language, race and culture 
are by no means coincident, and that it is quite possible for an ‘ Aryan ’ by 
race to speak a ‘ Dravidian ’ language, and that his culture may be a blend 
of both elements. 

The term ‘ Aryan ’ is particularly dangerous from a scientific point of 
view, because, whether applied to race, language or culture, it sometimes 
connotes Indo-European and sometimes Indo-Gangetic. The scope of the 
term was originally linguistic, and«it is an undoubted fact that some three 
and a half or four or more millenniums ago races speaking languages closely 
akin to Sanskrit, Zend, and the languages now dominant in Europe, pene- 


1 Tjlor, Primtiw OulturCf vol. i, p. 1. 
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trated the north-western barriers into the Indo-Gangetic plain. It is equally 
certain that at the time of these so-called ‘ Aryan Invasions ’ the Indo- 
Gangetic plain was not empty, but was populated by peoples who exercised 
a profound influence on the^ invaders. I shall, therefore, limit the term 
‘Aryan when used alone, to the composite race and culture resulting from 
the contact of the Indo-European invaders with the peoples they found 
indigenous to the Indo-Gangetic plain, and to the Indian branches of the 
Indo-European family of languages. Whenever the usus loquendi compels 
me to use the word in the wider sense as equivalent to Indo-European, I 
shall prefix it by the epithet ‘ so-called The composite character of Dravi- 
dian culture is not yet generally recognised. I hope to make this clearer 
to you before I close this paper. 

Classification of subject-matter 

Ethnology may be studied from two points of view, viz. — 

A. in its ‘ Extensive ’ or ‘ Dynamic ' Aspect ; 

B. in its ‘ Intensive * or ‘ Static ’ Aspect. 

The ‘ Extensive Study ’ of Ethnology deals with the general principles by 
which human culture is moulded. It is impossible to understand an isolated 
phenomenon of culture, except by comparing it with other phenomena. To 
understand the cultures of India we must look outside India. 

‘ He knows not India who only India knows. ’ 

I call this aspect ‘ Dynamic ’, because it deals with the forces by which 
human society is controlled. 

By ‘ Intensive ’ study I mean the detailed investigation of the particular 
phenomena presented by social units included in the purview of our research ; 
in other words, the analysis of ‘ caste customs I call this aspect ‘ Static ’ 
because it deals with facts observed rather than with causes. 

It is obvious that an ‘ Extensive ’ view is a necessary preliminary to 
* Intensive ’ study. 

In each division I would group my subject-matter under seven heads as 


follows : 

A. Extensive 


B. Intensive 

I. 

Geography. 

I. 

Caste. 

11 . 

History. 

II. 

Polity. 

III. 

Eace. 

III. 

Taboo. 

IV. 

Language. 

IV. 

Birth and Childhood. 

V. 

Eeligion and Magic. 

V. 

Marriage, 

VI. 

Folk-Lore. 

VI. 

Death. 

VII. 

Economics. 

VII. 

Social and Domestic Life. 


1 See Imperial Gazetteer, vol. i., p. 362. 
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These are the fourteen ‘ side-lights ’ which may (or may not) illuminate 
the ‘Dravidian Problem’. Under these fourteen heads a mass of hetero- 
genous facts has already been collected, though, as I have already stated, the 
work of collecting data has hardly yet begun. But there is no necessity to 
postpone critical analysis till the work of collection is completed. These 
two processes should go on side by side, and the closer they are in touch with 
each other, the better. 

It is the duty of the Ethnologist, in analysing the evidence, to discrimi- 
nate first the ‘ Aryan ’ and ‘ Dravidian ’ elements in our data. The Indo- 
European and Indo-Gangetic constituents of Aryan culture admit of similar 
analysis. The ‘ Dravidian ’ residuum must fm'ther be sifted and stratified, 
and all the facts require careful' comparison with the cultural phenomena of 
other races outside our Indian borders. Only by such analysis and comparison 
will it be possible to determine the essential from the accidental, the local 
from the universal, the relevant from the negligible, the differential from the 
indeterminate. Distribution in time and space cannot be disregarded, and 
our survey must be at once topographical and stratigraphical. Lastly, the 
possibility of ‘ independent origins’ must be kept in view, and it is never safe 
to assume a ‘ phylogenetic relationship ’ ^ between one fact and another in 
the absence of strong corroborative evidence. 

One more caution is necessary in the search for ‘ Origins.’ The tangle 
into which experts have tied themselves in trying to locate the ancestral home 
of the original ‘ Aryans ’ should warn us against presuming that ‘ Dravidian 
culture ’ is necessarily imported. Modern discoveries seem to indicate that 
Egyptian civilization arose in Egypt, and Babylonian culture in Babylonia, 
while it has been proved up to the hilt that Hellenic culture is the lineal 
descendant of the Minoan civilization olthe Aegean Sea. As a matter of fact 
the Indo-European invaders were on a pretty low grade of civilization when 
first they set foot on Indian soil, and there is little need to look abroad for 
the origin of the civilization of the Indo-Gangetic Plain. It would be per- 
fect^ly proper to say that the civilization of the ‘ Aryans ’, in the sense that 
I use it, is of Indian origin, and it should be quite as reasonable to look for 
the origins of Dravidian Culture in Peninsular India. 

It is obvious that the adequate treatment of any one of these fourteen 
‘ side-lights * would require at least one volume, if not more, and the compre- 

1 I reject the dogma that ‘ independent origins ’ are impossible, for it is against probability and 
evidence. Two or more similar cultural phenomena, derived one from the other, or from a common 
source, are said to be ' homologons ’ or ‘ phylogenetically related as they have a common pedigree. 
Two or more similar cultural phenomena of independent origin are described as ‘ analogous and 
their approximation in character is described as ‘ convergence.’ It is best to presume that similar 
phenomena are < analogous ’ unless and until evidence is forthcoming to indicate that they art 
' homologous.’ 
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hensive handling of the whole subject would he more than the life’s work of 
a single human brain. I must content myself this evening with a very brief 
and superficial survey, hinting occasionally at lines of investigation which 
may possibly prove fruitful. 


I. GEOGRAPHY 

History, Culture and the Movements of Mankind, whether in war or 
peace, are alike governed by geographical conditions. A vivid illustration 
of this is given in the jungly belt that fringes the Mysore Plateau on the 
south, south-east and west, a tract which marks the natural border-line 
between the Tamil-Malayalam and Telugu-Kanarese sections of the 
Dravidians, and which from the earliest times has been the nursery of 
Border Chieftaincies, and which is still marked by a chain (which, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, was continuous) of ancient Palaiyams, 
founded and thriving in the days when Imperial Power was weak. This 
belt of jungle has preserved for us most interesting relics of early clilture 
in the jungle tribes which survive in the higher altitudes, and mysterious 
relics of a higher civilization in such people as the Todas, Badagas and Kotas 
of the Nilgiris. 

The crucial factor in Indian Ethnology, is of course, the barrier of the 
Vindhyan Mountains, and the Eastern and Western Ghats. 

Did Aryan influences percolate to South India by the east or by the west 
flank of the Vindhyas, or through their heart ; and if by more than one 
of these alternatives, were the movements simultaneous ? The importance 
of this issue is too obvious for comment. Very different types of culture 
would come from Bengal, from Bombay or from the United Provinces. 

This question of ancient routes deserves close study. Does the popula- 
tion move between the Deccan Plateau and the Indo-Gangetic Valley and 
the East and West Coasts along the same lines to-day as they did 3,000 or 
4,000 years ago ? Did those lines coincide with the routes chosen by the 
armies of Malik Kafur or Sivaji ? Probably not ; for we know that a Koman 
Trade Eoute ran from Madura via Diudigul and the Kaveri to the beryl 
mines in Coimbatore District, and thence to Bangalore, and we know too 
that some of the main arteries -of communication between Mysore and the 
plains, which were in full use in the eighteenth century, have since passed 
into official oblivion. The jungle grows quickly in India. 

Commerce 

But the internal Geography of India is of small moment compared with 
that of her transmarine and transmontane commerce. Certain areas of the 
world are blessed with certain products that are wanted elsewhere. Of these 
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the pepper of Malabar is a sample, and in a sense the History of Europe is 
the History of the Malabar Pepper Trade. TheliTrade and the Trade Eoutes 
have continued for millenniums, all that changes is the Traders. 

Eoughly speaking there are but four areas or foci of civilisation in 
history : — 

(1) The Mediterranean area, of v?hich the civilization of West and 
North Europe is an offshoot. 

(2) The Tigris-Euphrates Valley, • with offshoots in Persia, Arabia, 
and Central Asia. 

(3) China. 

(4) India. 

The World’s History has turned on the relations existing between these 
four areas. Nor are India and China as isolated as is popularly supposed. 
It was little after 1600 b.o. that Queen Hatshepsut of Egypt sent her 
famous diplomatic and commercial expedition to the land of Punt (either 
Somali-land or Southern Arabia). Intercourse between India and Babylonia 
was established at least by 700 B.c. In the third century b.o. India sent 
envoys to the G-reek Monarchs of Egypt, Syria, .Macedon, Cyprus and 
Cyrene. Kanarese passages have been found in a Greek Earce written in an 
Egyptian papyrus. ^ In the first century a.d. South India was in intimate 
touch with Eome, as the hoards of Eoman Coins testify, and the extent 
of that trade is described with startling vividness by the author of the Peri- 
plus (C.A.D. 80). Broach, Cranganore and other ports on the west coast, as 
well as Korkai in Tinnevelly, Trichinopoly, the Northern Circars, and the 
lower Ganges were known emporia. Pepper, pearls, ivory and precious 
stones, silks and muslins, spices and spikenard were exchanged for the 
wines, coral, gold, silver, copper, tin, antimony and realgar that the Homans 
brought. It is significant that the bulk of this trade was with South India 
and not with Hindustan. Nor did this oversea commerce collapse with the 
fall of Eome. In the sixth century Khosru II of Persia sent envoys to 
Pulikesin II, the then Emperor of the Deccan. In the eight century it was 
by sea that the Arabs first sought the spoils of India, and the narratives of 
AJberuni (eleventh century), Marco Polo (thirteenth century), and Vasco 
de Gama (fifteenth century), prove the wonderful continuity of this Commer- 
cial History of the Arabian Sea. 

As for the north, India has always been in close touch with the great 
silk route between China and Europe, to say nothing of the well-worn paths 
trodden by the armies of Darius, Alexander and the Seleukids. In the 
wonderful frescoes which Sir A. Stein unearthed in the sand-buried ruins of 
Miran, near the swamps of the Tarim, the art of India, Greece, Eome and 


1 1904, p. 399. 
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China are blended in a curious medley : and the influence of India on Chinese 
art has been immense. Nor must it be forgotten that the civilization of Java 
and Sumatra is saturated with Indian influences. 

The pageant of India’s Commerce shows that within historic times 
Peninsular India has been in direct contact with East Africa, Somali-land, 
Abyssinia, Egypt, Arabia, Babylonia, Indonesia and China, to say nothing of 
the Makran Coast and the indirect influence of the [land routes. The pano- 
rama of possible cultural influences is wide. 

Climate and Geology 

I place the History of India’s Commerce under the head of Geography, 
because it is dependent on various climatic and geographical phenomena 
which it is the province of Geography to discuss. 

The monsoons, for instance, dominate not only the settlements and 
wanderings of peoples in India itself, but also the influences that have been 
brought to bear on India, from outside. The periodicity of the monsoons was 
known to the Greeks, and when Vasco de Gama reached Malindi, on the East 
African Coast, in 1498, he found a pilot ready to guide him to Calicut. 

Desiccation has played an important part in Indian Ethnology, though 
experts are not in concord as to the degree to which natural conditions have 
altered. It is known, however, that Turkestan, the North-West Frontier, the 
borderland of Afghanistan and Persia, the Makran Coast, to say nothing of 
Somali-land and the African seaboard north of Mombasa, were far more 
habitable two or three millenniums ago than they are now, and that desicca- 
tion in these regions is progressive, while, on the other hand, the jungle- 
chocked country between Assam, Burma and China was formerly the seat of 
comparatively cultured empires. 

Another factor, akin to desiccation, is the alteration of coast line with 
the silt carried by rivers, wind and sea-currents, a process which ruined the 
ports of Korkai and Kayal in Tinnevelly, flourishing respectively in the days 
of Nero and Marco Polo, and which is still at work in Madras harbour and 
in the Palar Eiver. On the other hand, there is reason to believe that coast 
erosion has destroyed many vestiges of antiquity on the Malabar Coast and 
at the Seven Pagodas. 

Lastly, alterations in the relative level of land and sea, which are known 
factors in the human history of Europe, may quite possibly have transformed 
the whole sea-board of Southern Asia. If the Dogger Bank were once dry 
land, and the Thames a tributary of the Ehine, it is not impossible that 
South India was linked by a continent to Africa and Indonesia, though the 
evidence does not amount to proof, and the hypothesis of a continent in the 
Arabian Sea must not be cited too glibly as a solution of the problem of 
Indo-African affinities. 
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Flora and Fauna 

Nor can the evidence of Flora and Fanna be neglected. It mnst not be 
forgotten that the movements of early man would most naturally follow the 
same directions as the migrations of wild animals and plants. The diffusion 
of domesticated animals and cultivated plants affords still more pregnant 
evidence of cultural affinities, though, of course, in some cases the chain of 
transmission is so long that the evidential value is reduced to a minimum. 
Tobacco, for instance, or chillies, or the sweet potato, ground-nut, cashew- 
nut, the guava, the papaw, or ‘ Sita’s fruit’ (the custard-apple), have all 
been introduced from the American continents, but they are evidence of 
Portuguese influence, and are hardly likely to establish affinities with the 
American aborigines. Prickly-pear itself is an American product, the culti- 
vation of which in India as a ‘ special product ’ was deliberately encouraged 
by the Bast India Company towards the end of eighteenth century, in the 
hope of a lucrative industry in cochineal. Maize, another American product, 
has revolutionized the food economy of Africa, as the potato has that of 
Ireland, but neither have affected India much. The betel-vine, on the other 
hand, is traced to Java, and its distribution is evidence of affinities that are 
fairly close. Wheat and barley are primarily Indo-European cereals, but 
rice, so vital a factor in Indian economy, is unknown to the Big-Veda, 
though it was known to the Greeks in the fifth century B.c. Humped cattle 
are domesticated throughout Southern Asia and Tropical Africa, but the Bos 
indicus is quite distinct from the cattle of Europe, and its origin is unknown : 
no similar animal exists or is known to have existed in a wild state. The 
native home of the buffalo is India, though it has been domesticated from 
time immemorial in Egypt. It was, of course, unknown to ‘ Aryan ’ (i.e. 
Indo-European) culture. The horse on the contrary was an animal of high 
importance among the so-called ‘ Aryans ’, but, though acclimatised in North 
India and the North Deccan, it has always been a delicate exotic in the 
south, and the prosperity of Portuguese Goa was founded on the import of 
horses from Persia and Arabia to supply the armies of Vijayanagar and the 
Dakkani Sultanates. It is significant that the tiger, so typical of India, is 
never mentioned in the Big-Veda, and the elephant only twice. 

II. HISTORY 

Hisiory I use in its original and wide sense of ‘ Investigation ; ’ investi- 
gation, that is, of the sequence of human events. Nor can we afford to 
restrict it to periods the chronology of which is known, for by doing so we 
should exclude from our purview the hulk of Sanskrit and Tamil Literature, 
and a wealth of facts which Archaeology has revealed. 

The established sequence of prehistoric human history is 
(1) Palaeolithic or Early Stone Age ; 

2 
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(2) Neolithic or Late Stone Age ; 

(3) Bronze Age, preceded by a transitional culture in which pure 

copper was used ; 

(4) Early Iron Age. 

The Palseolithic period is divided in Europe into an earlier and a later 
phase. The remarkable feature of the sequence in South India is that the 
later Palseolithic and the Bronze Age periods are blank. 

On the other hand, the art of the early Palaeolithic periods, named after 
Chelles and St. Acheul in France, extends as an almost continuous belt from 
Spain, along the North African coastline, up the Nile valley, and into 
Somali-land. A similar culture is found in the Eambesi valley, and in 
Chingleput District and the districts adjoining. The culture undoubtedly 
began with the working of flints, but in Somali-land and India flint cannot 
be had, and the material chosen is quartzite. 

There is every reason to suppose that this early Palseolithic culture is 
continubus, though the step from Somali-land to the Madras Presidency is a 
long one. Perhaps the little known tracts of South Arabia and the Makran 
coast will supply intermediate links. 

The origin of Neolithic culture is wrapped in obscurity. In South India 
the material chosen is entirely different from that of the Palaeolithic Age, 
viz. diorite and other basic igneous rocks akin to basalt. Quartzite is left 
severely alone, except for grind-stones and mullers. The types of imple- 
ments, and methods of manufacture, are very different from those of the 
quartzite period. 

There is no indication of any continuity of culture between the early 
Palaeolithic and the Neolithic, and it is quite possible that the Palaeolithic 
races of South Africa and South Indii^ died out before the advent of Neolithic 
man in those areas. On the other hand, the Neolithic culture of South India 
bears a striking resemblance to that of Europe. It is unfortunate that no 
evidence of value exists as to the anatomical characters of Paleolithic or 
Neolithic man in India, and it is impossible to say whether any racial ele- 
ment of either period underlies South Indian Ethnology. 

The transition from Neolithic Culture to the Bronze Age in Europe is 
continuous, but the origin of the use of iron for the manufacture of weapons 
and domestic utensils is one of the greatest puzzles of Archaeology. Apart 
from the possibility of independent origin, the evidence seems to point to the 
Negro Baces of Central Africa as the original inventors of the blacksmith’s 
art. In India the transition from Neolithic Culture to that of iron appears 
to be continuous. The evidence of Archseology does not support the theory 
that the so-called ‘ Aryans ’ (i.e., Indo-Europeans), at the time they spread 
over Europe and India, were workers in iron. On the contrary, they are 
usually identified with the Bronze Culture. Copper implements have been 
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found in the Gangetic Valley, in Central India, and their types are so closely 
analogous to pre-bronze-age copper Celts of Ireland, that their Indo-European 
pedigree is probable. But in South India the manufacture of iron and steel, 
which is the special art of Pariahs, is undoubtedly of extreme antiquity, and 
presumably of pre-Aryan origin. Was this art derived from Africa, or was it 
an independent invention of the JDravidians or pre-Bravidians ? The riddle 
can only be solved by a much more detailed examination of the Archseological 
evidence than it has yet received. 

Another apparent link with the Mediterranean area is the existence of 
prehistoric dolmen-graves all over Peninsular India (especially the ‘ holed- 
dolmen’). The Megalithic Art of Europe, North Africa and Syria ti-aces its 
beginnings to the late Neolithic period, and was probably the parent of the 
tomb Architecture of Egypt. Whether there is any evidence to corroborate 
the apparent relationship of Indian and Mediterranean dolmens I cannot 
say. The key to the prehistoric chronology of the Mediterranean area lies 
in the fluctuations of the potter’s art, but the correlations of the pre-historic 
pottery of South India are not yet established. Even the wonderful finds 
at Adittanallur (in Tinnevelly District), associated as they are with prognathic 
skulls, remain undated. 

Passing to dated History, our evidence at first is tantalizingly incomplete. 
We know for certain that in the third cenfcury b.o., the Ohola, Chera and 
Pandya Kingdoms were in diplomatic relationship with Asoka, but it is still 
an open question whether the Bellary boundary of Mysore State, near which 
were engraved three Asoka inscriptions, belonged then to Asoka’s domi- 
nions, or to any of the South Indian Kingdoms, or was No-man’s land. 

Again, in the first century a.d. we know, from hoards of contemporary 
Eoman coins as well as from Literature, that South India was in close 
commercial contact with the Mediterranean. But in spite of the wealth of 
Tamil Literature which almost certainly dates back to that period, no spe- 
cific synchronisms have been yet obtained. 

When next the curtain rises, the Pallavas are fully estabfished, and are 
before long fighting for their existence with the Ghalukyas. Who the 
Pallavas were no one can say. The suggestion that they were Parthians 
(Pahlavas) and that the Ghalukyas were ‘ Seleukids, ’ and that the two races 
were perpetuating the ancient feud between the Seleukid Empire and the 
Arsakids, seems too plausible to be true. 

The Pallava-Ghalukya Wars of the seventh century were the prototype 
of the perpetual struggles between the Deccan Plateau and the Goromandel 
Goast, which lasted, with interludes of Muhammadan and Maratha cata- 
clysm, till the fall of Seringapatam in 1799. 

I need not here recount the*details of this kaleidoscopic history of the 
‘ Unchanging East the ebb and swirl of nations which carried the Kanarese 
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to Tinnevelly, the Telugns to .Ceylon, and the ^amil Gholas to the borders of 
Bengal, but a passing reference is necessary, before I leave the subject, to 
a few subsidiary aspects of history. 

Literature 

Literature is the hand-maid of history, a rather unruly hand-maid, who 
is always trying to ‘ boss ’ her mistress. In spite of the inveterate habit, 
characteristic of the literary mind, of sacrificing fact to fiction, the value of 
literary evidence cannot be ignored. In spite of the dearth of historical 
synchronisms, wonderful work has been done by Sanskrit scholars in stratify- 
ing Sanskrit literature on the basis of internal evidence, and Mr. Pargiter 
has almost achieved the impossible in establishing a provisional chronology 
for the Dynasties, of the Puranas. The late Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai has 
done excellent pioneer work for Tamil Literature, and his work has been 
ably supplemented by Professor Krishnaswami Aiyangar and others. But 
much remains to be done before the evidential bearing of Dravidian Liter- 
ature on the * Dravidian Problem ’ is fully recognized. 

Fine Arts 

The ‘ Fine Arts ’ of South India have unfortunately been made the sub- 
ject of polemics by Mr. Havell and other writers. They have an important 
bearing on history, especially the art of architecture. The resemblance 
between the Dravidian Gopuram and the pylons of Egyptian temples has led 
to the conjecture that the one is derived from the other. Unfortunately 
they are separated by an awkward chronological gap too large for a scienti- 
fic mind to leap over. Similarly the Dravidian Vimanam has been traced to 
the Babylonian ‘Ziggurat’, and attempts have been made to link the 
architectural monuments of Mexico and Yucatan with India, via the Pacific 
Islands and Indonesia. The careful researches, however, of a recent French 
scholar (Jouveau-Dubreuil, Archeologie du Sud de VInde) go to show that no 
foreign element has ever been introduced into Dravidian Architecture, there 
is no break in continuity and no intrusion of style. 

Art of War 

Lastly the Art of War requires to be studied hand in hand with history. 
The War Chariot is as familiar to Vedic armies as it was to the Britons of 
Julius Caesar’s age. It survived in the east long after it became obsolete in 
the Mediterranean area. The * composite-bow * (a far more efficient weapon 
than the long-bow or cross-bow of Europe) links up India with the rest of 
Asia. The ‘pellet-bow,’ now a toy for frightening monkeys from our 
avenues and topes, has an equally significant geographical distribution. The 
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boomerang of the Kalla'r country is cited, suggestively but inconclusively, as 
a witness of racial affinities between South India and Australia. The com- 
parative study of other' Indian weapons of offence and defence is yet in its 
infancy, though the evidence of sculpture and primitive survivals is abundant. 

III. RACE 

The only workable classification of the human race that I am aware of is 
that of Flower, viz. — 

I. Negroid or Ethiopian with frizzly hair, 

II. Mongolian or Xanthous with coarse straight hair ; 

III. Caucasian ; with' hair that is either straight or wavy. 

Of the latter there are two sub-types. 

A. Xanthochroi or fair skinned. 

B. Melanochroi or dark skinned. 

The Dravidian, as we know him, would come under the last category. 

Leaving out of account the Andamanese and ‘ Turko-Iranian ’ types, 
Risley discovers four elements in Indian races, viz. (1) Aryan, (2) Mongolian, 
(3) Scythian and (4) Dravidian. The Aryan and Mongolian types exist pure, 
and are also mingled with the Dravidian. The Scythian exists only in 
combination with the Dravidian. Peninsular India is divided between the 
Dravidians and the Scytho-Dravidians. The former extend from the foot- 
hills immediately south of the Ganges and Jumna to Cape Comorin, the 
latter from the lower reaches of the Indus to a point a little south of Mahe. 
The dividing line runs north and south from Indore to Mysore. 

The data on which Risley bases his scheme are— 

(1) The Cephalic Index, i.e. the percentage which the maximum 

breadth of the skull bears to the maximum length. 

(2) The Nasal Index, i.e. the percentage of the length of the nose to 

its width. 

(3) Stature. 

The Scytho-Dravidian has a ‘ broad ’ head, medium stature and ‘ mode- 
rately fine ’ nose. The Dravidian has a * long ’ head, short stature and ‘ very 
broad ’ nose. The Dravidian element in the Scytho-Dravidian is not 
apparent. 

There is an unfortunate haziness as to what exactly are the characteris- 
tics of the Dravidian type. The existence of a race of Negritos in the Anda- 
mans has caused some scientists to jump to the conclusion that Dravidians 
ought to have a substratum of negroid blood in their veins. Haeckel on the 
other hand, has described the typical Dravidian nose as ‘ long and narrow'. 
Taylor {Origin of Aryans) describes the Dravidians as brachycephalic. Risley, 
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on Dr. Thurston’s data, cites the Paniyan (Malabar) and the Santal of 
Chota Nagpur as typical Dravidians, and figures a Sholaga (Nilgiris) and 
Kadir (Anaimalais), a couple of Mundas and a couple of Oraons. 

I have not had the good fortune to see a Santal or Oraon, but I doubt 
very much whether their type of face as depicted by Eisley can be fairly 
identified with the Sholaga or Kadir type. Eisley contends that the physical 
type of the Munda speaking peoples and the Tamils is identical. I note 
that this statement is disputed. ^ 

The point is important ; it not only casts suspicion on the trust- 
worthiness of Eisley’s criteria, it raises a doubt whether the so-called ‘ Aryo- 
Dravidians ’ of the United Provinces, and the ‘ Mongolo-Dravidians ’ of 
Bengal have any Dravidian element in them at all ; in other words, whether 
the Dravidians ever existed in the Indo-Grangetic plain and the hills that 
bound it on the south. 

On the other hand, it must be noted that Eisley’s ‘ typical Dravidian ’ 
of South India is in no way typical of the great mass of the population of 
South India, but is confined to a few jungle tribes living in peculiar isolation. 
A ‘ type ’ should be normal and not extreme, but Eisley makes no allowance 
for the leavening of the masses of the population of this Presidency with any 
non-' Dravidian ’ element. 

We can, therefore, only accept the anthropometric data as they stand 
with reservations. There are other reasons, too, for suspending judgment. 

For instance, as Sergi has pointed out, the cephalic index conveys no 
idea of the shape of the head apart from its simple length and breadth, and 
heads of very different shape may have the same index. 

Moreover, the index itself does not differentiate between a large head 
and a small head, as absolute measurements of length and breadth are usually 
left out of account. Thus the Andamanese and Bavarians are both brachy- 
cephalic, but it would hardly do to place them in the same class. 

Again, we do not yet know to what extent anthropometric criteria are 
influenced by environment, which quite conceivably may override heredity. 
The colour of the skin is certainly susceptible to environment, and stature is 
apt to be stunted by mal-nutrition and a hard life. I believe the English 
gentleman of to-day is a taller and larger animal than his crusading ancestors, 
and I have heard of nomad tribes who have added a good many centimetres 
to their stature by taking to an agricultural life. It is an open question 
whether the breadth of the nostrils is not a matter of climatic conditions, 
and on the American continents variations in nasal indices show a remarkable 
correlation with the degrees of latitude north and south of the Equator in 
which they occur. 


1 Gait, C.B., p. 388. 
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Far be it from me to rule out anthropometric evidence as worthless, 
though it should never be accepted as final unless it can be corroborated by 
other evidence, and it is significant that experts are still divided as to whether 
the Aryans, i.e., Indo-Europeans, were long-headed or short-headed. My 
contention is that what evidence we have is insufficient, and more must be 
got. I see no particular reason why measurements should not be taken of 
air who enter Government service, of all convicts, and of all who are treated 
in our hospitals. It would cost practically nothing. Dr. Thurston’s data (in 
vol. i, pages Ixi to Ixxiii of his Castes and Tribes) ’are defective, because 
he has not carefully recorded the localities and the endogamous groups to 
which his subjects belonged. Both these points are of supreme importance. 
Then again, the number of subjects measured, especially in some of the larger 
communities, is nothing like enough. I would suggest, too, that a few more 
criteria be added, e.g. the facial angle, the length of upper arm and forearm, 
etc. 

■ There is work to be done. Dr. Haddon suggests that the broad-headed 
element described as ‘ Scytho-Dravidian ’ is really Alpine. Sir G. Grierson 
suggests that the Brahuis of Baluchistan are the original Dravidian type, and 
not the inhabitants of South India at all. Mr. H. E. Hall suggests that the 
Sumerians of Babylonia, who perfected their civilization before the arrival of 
the Semites, wereDravidians. M. Louis Lapicque would trace the features of 
the jungle tribes of the Mlgiris and Anaimalais to a pre-Dra vidian Negro ele- 
ment. Mr. M. Srinivasa Aiyangar traces four racial strata in South India, (1) 
Negritos, (2) a mixed smooth-haired race whom we call Nagas, akin to the 
Veddas of Ceylon and the Australians, (3) the Dravidians, whom he thinks 
came from Asia Minor, and (4) the Aryans. It would be premature to 
express an opinion on any of these hypotheses. The evidence is too scanty. 
In any case it is certain that the population of the plains of South India is 
composite, and that the preponderating element is not that described by 
Eisley as the ‘ Dravidian type ’. The puzzle awaits solution. 

IV. LANGUAGE 

The subject of language need not detain us long. The classic work of 
Bishop Caldwell I must take as read, with the remark that his fascinating 
suggestions of affinities, Semitic, Scythian (i.e. Ural-Altaic), Indo-European, 
Australian, African, establish no genetic relationships, for ‘ no connexion has 
yet been proved between the Dravidian languages and those of any other 
family.’ ^ 

The Dravidian languages are certainly not derived from Sanskrit, and 
the process of Sanskritisation can be traced as a progressive saturation of the 

1 Gait, O.i?., p. 326, 
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classical dialects of early Dravidian Literature ; the older the Literature the 
freer it is from Sanskrit forms. The record of Greek traders shows that the 
Dravidian languages have ‘ remained almost unaltered for the last two 
thousand years,’* But the evidence carries us back much farther than 
this, for peacocks were known to Solomon by a Tamil name, Caldwell 
maintains that South India was affected by Brahmanic influence before the 
Christian Era (page 116). He defines (page 83) three periods of Sanskritisa^- 
tion; the middle of these periods coincides , with the predominance of Jain 
influences (though at a far earlier period than that which he assigns), and the 
earliest points to a preliterary oral intercourse, to which he ascribes certain 
remarkable corruptions of Sanskrit words (notably the names of months), 
which appear to defy all the rules of Tamil Euphony. 

On the other hand, the ‘ Aryan ’ languages of India contain elements, 
(especially phonetic elements) which are absent in the non-Indian Indo- 
European languages, and it was presumed at one time that these elements 
were derived from the ‘ Dravidian ’ aborigines of Northern India; but Cald- 
well refused to admit that the non- Aryan elements in the northern verna- 
culars are distinctively Dravidian, and his judgment has been remarkably 
confirmed by more recent investigations into the affinities of the Munda 
languages^ 

These Munda languages are spoken by Santals, Kols and other races of 
Chota-Nagpur and the Vindhyan Barrier, and also by the Savaras and 
Gadabas of the Ganjam and Vizagapatam Hills. These Munda languages 
used to be called ‘ Kolarian and were thought bo be a branch of the Dravi- 
dian family ; but it is now agreed that the Munda languages are affiliated to the 
Mon-Khmer languages of Burma and Assam, of Annam and Cambodia, form- 
ing the Austro- Asiatic sub-family of a great group of languages (the Austric) 
which extends from Easter Island, off the coast of South America, to 
Madagascar, and from New Zealand to the Punjab. Meanwhile, the Dravi- 
dian languages remain in ‘ splendid isolation, ’ and no convincing explanation 
has been offered of the curious fact that the Brahuis of Baluchistan, who 
belong to a racial stock entirely different from any of the races of the Dravi- 
dian country, speak a language which unquestionably belongs to the Dravidian 
family. 

Alphabets 

The evidence of language cannot be dissociated from the evidence of 
alphabets, for the art of writing has unquestionably exercised a tremendous 
influence on the vitality and permanence of language. In countries such as 
North America and Africa, where writing is virtually unknown, the diversity 

'' 1 Caldwell, p. lOg, 
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Fig. 3. Figure of Vignesvara, witli neolithic implements, 
worshipped by Pachai-kutti Malaiyalis, Tagara- 
kuppam, Javadi Hills, Tiruppattur 
Taluk, N. Arcot District. 
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ol language presents atiiK8te|!|shiiig contrast to tlie relatirely few families in 
Bnrope and Asia. 

l?he art of writing began with pictures, siich as the prehistoric rock- 
bruisings of Peacock Hill near Bellary, ' which may yet be proved to have some 
connexion with the wonderful prehistoric piotographs of the Mediterranean 
basin. Picture writing developed in two ways : — 

a. Syllabaries, where each symbol represents a syllable, as in Egyptian, 

Assyrian and Chinese ; 

b. Alphabets ; where each symbol represents a single sound. 

The alphabet appears to have been invented by the Phoenicians, though 
Sir Arthur Evans would trace it back to the painted pebbles of the early 
Neolithic Mediterranean. The Indo-European invaders qf India were illiter- 
ate. Indian alphabets are traceable to two prototypes : — (1) Kharosbtlu and 
(2) Brahmi. 

Eharoshtbi was confined to the North-West of India and Chinese Turke- 
stan. It was derived from Aramaic, the official script of the Achemenid 
Persians, who invaded India in the sixth century b.o. It always remained a 
local language, and disappeared from India by the third century a.d. Brahmi, 
on the other hand, was the parent not only of Bevanagari, from which San- 
skrit and the modern scripts of North India are derived, but also of the South 
Indian scripts from which Malayalam, Grantha, Kanarese, Telngu, Javanese 
are derived. It is still disputed whether Brahmi is to be traced to a Northern 
Semitic script, as represented by the Moabite Stone {0. 900—850 b.c.), or to 
an Sabean (Sheba) script of Southern Arabia, which in turn was derived from 
early Phoenician. Surely the visit of the Queen of Sheba to the Court of 
Solomon presupposes commercial and diplomatic correspondence. 

But none of these theories explains how the Tamils came to develop an 
alphabet of their own, independently of all Aryan influence. The modern 
Tamil alphabet is a blend of two alphabets, viz., (1) the Qrantha already referr- 
ed to. as descended from Brahmi, and (2) an older alphabet called Vatfceluttu 
the origin of which still remains an unsolved mystery. In the eighth century, 
A.B., these two alphabets existed side by side. The Tamil alphabet is a 
Brahmanic adaptation of the Grantha letters corresponding to the old V atto- 
luttu from which the last four signs sr, p and <^) have,been retained, the 
Grantha having no equivalents. The Sanskrit alphabetic system is perhaps 
the most complete and scientific yet invented, a pleasing contrast to the de- 
ffective and redundant Eoman alphabet to the use of which most of Europe 
has been condemned. The Telugu and Kanarese alphabets have been model- 
led on the Sanskrit system, and compared with them Tamil is markedly 
defective ; not only is it a very imperfect representation of the sounds to be 
met in Tamil, but it has not been adapted from any Sanskrit prototype. Vafc- 
toluttu must have been formed and settled before the influence of Sanskrit 

1 Plate I, Fig, 1. 
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Grammarians began to be felt in South India, and it seems certain that 
Brahmi and Vatteluttu are * independent adaptations of some foreign charac- 
ter the former to a Sanskricic and the latter to a Dravidian language. Some 
would hold Vatteluttu to be autochthonous, others would trace it to Asia 
Minor. A Semitic origin for Vatteluttu seems probable ; but at present it 
would be unsafe to say more than this. 

V. RELIGION AND MAGIC 

There is hardly a phase or feature of human religion of which India can- 
not afford examples. To the student of this vast subj ect India is an unrival- 
led storehouse of treasures. I can but allude to a few of its aspects. 

Eeligion and magic are usually treated together, because they are some- 
times closely intertwined. Both terms are slippery, and I shall not attempt 
to define them. Anthropologists try to get over the difficulty by using 
the clumsy term ‘ magico-religious’. Ordinarily speaking ‘ Eeligion ’ connotes 
* orthodox ‘ communal or ‘ social ’ ritual and belief ; while ' Magic ’ is 
‘ anti-social ‘ individualistic ’ and ‘ heterodox.’ 

I would suggest that the subject might be treated in its extensive and 
intensive aspects. The extensive view will deal with the general principles 
of (A) Belief and (B) Practice, reserving the detailed survey of Cults, Festivals 
and Holy Places for intensive treatment. 

I. Extensive Aspect 
A, Belief 

The much abused word ‘ Animism ' is defined by Sir E. B. Tylor as ‘ the 
belief in spiritual beings a term which includes ‘ soul ’, ‘ ghost ’ and ‘ spirit 

By ‘ soul ’ I mean the ‘ separable personality of a living man or other 
being ’. 

The term * ghost ’ I limit to the same thing after death. 

A ‘ spirit ’ is a soul-like being that has never been associated with a 
human or spiritual body. 

All three are ‘ essentially of the same type, representing a personality 
independent of a body, though usually possessing an apparitional form of its 
own such as a dream-image or a shadow.^ 

‘ Animism as thus defined must not be confused with the attribution of 
life and personality to things as distinct from a separate or apparitional soul, 
a belief for which the word * Animatism ’ has been invented. 

Now Animism as above defined is at the bottom of a multitude of 
religious beliefs ; it explains belief in the malevolent dead, the sainted dead, 
ancestors and heroes, the godlings of disease, demons and demoniacal 
possession ; the worship of animals, trees and inanimate objects, of mount- 

1 Eandlooh of Folk-Lore, p. 298. 
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aine, streams and springs, of natural phenomena, of the productive princi- 
ple of vegetation ; witchcraft and sorcery and many prophylactics against 
the Evil Bye are only explicable on an animistic basis ; and doctrines, such as 
those of life after death, or the transmigration of souls, follow from it 
naturally. 

But animism does not explain the ‘ pre-animistic ’ stage of belief in an 
impersonal force or power, which exists concurrently with more specialised 
beliefs. Nor does it explain the belief in ‘High Gods or an ‘ All Bather 
which exists even among some of the most backward races of mankind. 
The interaction of monotheistic, henotheistic, polytheistic and pantheistic 
tendencies on the animistic substratum belongs, however, to the intensive 
side of the enquiry. 

B. Practice 

Eeligious practice covers a great variety of subjects, such as ritual, 
sacrifice, spell and prayer, omens and divination, and, on the magical side, 
witchcraft, sorcery and the Evil Bye. 

Two aspects only shall I touch on, viz. (1) sacrifice and (2) idol worship, 

(1) There are two main types of sacrifice, {a) sacramental and (5) propi- 
tiatory. In sacramental sacrifice the idea seems to be that the supernatural 
energy of the deity is mysteriously embodied in the victim, (a sneeze or shiver 
is the usual sign), and the priest and worshippers absorb this energy in par- 
taking of the flesh or blood of the victim. 

In propitiatory sacrifice the good will of the deity is won by the offering, 
which may be regarded as a gift, as a token of homage, or as an act of self- 
abnegation, on the part of the worshipper. 

In India the sacramental idea seems to predominate. Blood-sacrifice, 
however, became abhorrent to Aryan thought in post-Vedic times, and Brah- 
manic worship, influenced no doubt by Buddhist and Jain insistence in the 
sanctity of animal life, has eschewed the blood sacrifice (with a few rare and 
startling exceptions), and substituted bloodless offerings, though preserving' 
(e.g, in the Yaga-salai Bali-pitam of Brahmanic temples), a number of 
ritualistic forms which are undoubtedly inherited from a period of less 
refinement. The Dravidians, on the other hand, have retained blood-sacri- 
fice, except in a few communities where Aryan influences predominate. The 
veto on blood-sacrifice is a simple and useful criterion of Aryan influence. 

(2) As regards the Worship of Idols, the Cults of South India present a 
striking and instructive dualism. There is every reason to believe that the 
worship of images in human shape became general only after Greek influences 
began to be felt. In this respect Buddhism had an extraordinary history, 
beginning as it did as a frank atheism, and developing, in the course of a 
millennium, into an exuberance of iconic forms unsurpassed even by modem 
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Hinduism. The material form of deity in South India was, undoubtedly, at 
first aniconic ; usually a conical stone of the type familiar to-day in every 
village shrine as the Mula-Vigraha, It is only on festival occasion that the 
anthropomorphic representation of the deity is used, the familar Utsava- 
Vigraha of ceremonial processions. It is interesting to note that orthodox 
Siva worship presents the same dualism; the fixed Lingamoi the ‘ Holy of 
Holies ’ is aniconic, and it is only for public processional purposes that the 
iconic representation is brought out. (Cf. Plate I, Pigs. 2 and 3.) 

II. Intensive Aspect 
A. Survey of Cults 

An historical survey of the religions of India presents an almost complete 
compendium of the religions of mankind. There were Jews and Christians 
in India whep Britons were naked savages. The 2Ioroastrian element did not 
begin with the immigration of the Parsis, but, if Dr. Spooner’s conclusions 
be accepted, the civilization and pedigree of the Mauryan Asoka were Persian. 
India contains more Muhammadans than any other country in the world, and 
the evolution of Modern Pantheistic Hinduism from the Nature Worship 
of the Vedas, with its two transient but fruitful episodes of Buddhism and 
Jainism, is unique. 

The Pantheon of the Eig-Veda and that of Modern Hinduism are so 
utterly different that it would be impossible to believe that they have, any 
connexion, were it not that the history of the transformation of the one into 
the other is knovm from Sanskrit Literature to be continuous. 

The Vedic Pantheon has, I believe, only three representatives among the 
High Gods of Greece and Eome, viz., Dyaus-pitar (Zeus-Dies-piter), Varuna 
(Uranus) and Ushas (Eos), It is astonishing therefore to learn that the gods 
of a people who appear in the fifteenth century b.c. in Upper Mesopotamia, 
viz,, the Mitanni, whose state language was not Aryan, worshipped gods with 
" Aryan * names (Indra, Varuna, Mithra, etc.) 

The gods which the Aryans brought with them into India soon lost their 
vitality in the Indo-Gangetic Plain, and their place was taken by the gods of 
the people they conquered. The percentage of the religion of the Eig-Veda 
which survives in the Hinduism of to-day is infinitesimally small. Modern 
Hinduism, in short, might be described as a systematised blend of an 
immense variety of cults and creeds, most of them indigenous to India. Both 
Saivism and Vaishnavism are complex in origin, and, curiously enough, though 
both stand for Aryan as against Dravidian influence, each has ripened in 
Peninsular India. The unifying influence of Brahmanic Philosophy and 
Sanskrit Literature has given ‘ Bjnduism * a cohesion and solidarity which, in 
view of its diversity of origins, seems almost incomprehensible. 
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But the orthodox cults connected with Siva and Vishnu represent the 
religion of a relatively small proportion of the population of South India. 

‘ Hinduism ’ is but a thin veneer on the religion of the masses, and beneath it 
lies a complex substratum of cults, the dominant element in which is some- 
thing utterly un- Aryan. I refer to the cults of the Mother G-oddesses. 

I am aware that it is usual to explain these Mother Goddesses as aspects 
of Siva’s consort Kali, the truculent aspect of the comparatively gentle 
Parvati. But the theory does not fit the facts. The Mother Goddesses of 
South India (and every village has several cults) are quite independent of any 
consorts, and their bloody ritual is altogether incompatible with anything \ 
Brahmanic. Moreover, hook- swinging, which is most certainly a survival of 
human sacrifice^ of the Khond Meriah type is intimately connected with these 
cults, as also is the sacrifice of the buffalo. It is true that belief in Earth and 
Sky as two deities from whose union all creation sprang is familiar enough 
among many of our jungle tribes ; but, though the Mother Goddesses of our 
villages have much in common with the Earth Goddess, and though their 
varied manifestations have been standardised into seven types (the ‘ Seven 
Mothers,’ analogous to the little understood cult of the ‘ Seven Maidens ’), yet 
I cannot resist the inference that these consort-less ‘ Mothers ’ have some 
direct relationship with Cybele, the ^ Great Mother of the Gods ’ whose 
cult was in classical times centred in Asia Minor, but whose worship pro- 
bably extended throughout the Mediterranean Area/ 

B. Festivals, etc. 

The /Festivals in India cannot be considered apart from the Calendar, 
and the history of Indian Astronomy is one of the most remarkable romances 
of human history. The Vedic Year was solar.® The twenty-eight divisions 
of the moon’s orbit is ascribed to Chaldaea.^ But it is generally admitted 
that the greatest advance of Indian Astronomy was stimulated by Greek 
influence. India improved upon the methods of her teachers, and it was 
from Indian sources that the Arabs derived their science, which in turn gave 
birth to the astronomy of modern Europe. Many of the technical terms 
of Arabian astronomy are derived from Greek through Sanskrit. 

The co-existence of the Lunar and Solar Year in South India is full of 
significance, especially as the Tamils, whose year is solar, determine the 
dates of all their festivals (except, I believe, Pongal) by the Lunar Calendar. 

There is reason for this, but, so far as I know, it has not yet been im- 
ravelled. 

1 Bee EneyclopcBdia Britannica, a. v. Gr«at Motker of tke Q-ods. 

» Fe&er, p. 246. 

3 M<udoneU, p. 423 
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It was a matter of no small astonishment to me when I first came to 
India to realise that the days of the Week are named after the same planets 
in South India as in Western Europe. The clumsy Eoman eight-day week 
was officially replaced by Constantine in 321 a,d. by the seven-day week, and 
the system appears to have come to India a little before A.D. 400.^ The order 
of the ‘ planets ’ is Greek, viz. (1) Saturn, (2) Jupiter, (3) Mars, (4) Sun, (5) 
Venus, (6) Mercury, (7) Moon, Each ‘ planet ’ in turn was lord of an hour of 
the day, and the planet which was lord of the first hour of a day (6-7 a.m.) 
was regarded as lord of the whole day. Though the system is not ancient, 
it is extremely interesting. 

I regret space forbids any detailed reference to other features of the 
Indian Calendar, such as the Yuga system, the Jovian Cycle of sixty years, 
the division of the day into sixty gha,\%ka8 ; but enough has been said to indi- 
cate that the subject is of interest and important. 

As for the festivals themselves, and their relationship to the great centres 
of pilgrimage, I must content myself by pointing out that festivals and 
pilgrimages have exercised a most potent influence in consolidating and 
unifying Aryanism throughout India, in spite of the fact that their origin is 
often to be traced to non- Aryan sources. The fact that the Holi Festival of 
North India coincides with the Kaman Festival of the South, both in 
character Saturnalian and abhorrent to Brahmanic principles, but both 
utterly different in tradition, is probably due to ethnological causes, while the 
Fire-Walking Festival of the Five Pandavas, which is non-Brahmanic and 
associated usually with the Vanniyan (Palli) community, is probably geneti- 
cally related to the cult of the Panch-Pir of the North ® a cult which, in 
different places, honours Kajput heroes, Mussalman saints, Hindu gods and 
aboriginal deities. The persistence of a cult in spite of religious vicissitudes 
is vividly illustrated by Sir Aurel Stein’s discovery that the Buddhist shrines 
described by Hiuen Tsiang in Eastern Turkestan in the seventh century A.D. 
have since become the tombs of Muhammadan saints. 


VI. FOLK-I^ORE 

The term * Folk-Lore ’ includes — 

I. Belief and practice. 

II. Customs. 

III. Stories, Songs and Sayings. 

Belief I have dealt with under the head of religion. Custom I 
reserve for the intensive side of our research. I shall, therefore, restrict the 

1 J. F. Fleet, in J.R.A.S., 1912, p, 1039. 

» Orooke, I, p. 206. 
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term Folk-Lore to 

(A) Stories, (B) Songs and (G) Sayings. 

(A) STOEIES. 

Stories are of two kinds. 

I. Stories told as true, including 

(1) Myths and 

(2) Legends. 

II. Stories told for amusement, i.e. Folk-Tales or Mdrchen. 

(1) Myth is a term reserved for aetiological stories, i.e. stories 

told to explain something, the creation of the universe, it 
may be, the origin of life and death, the discovery of the 
use of fire or of metals, the invention of useful arts, such as 
weaving, pottery, a sacred rite or an ancestral custom, or the 
name of a person or a place. 

(2) Legends are narratives which do not seek to explain anything, 

but simply record events, such as the exploits of Odysseus or 
Eama, or some other traditional hero, with a substratum of 
historic fact.^ 

Max Muller’s philological theory of mythical interpretation as a ‘disease 
of language ’, due to forgetfulness and misinterpretation of the meaning of 
words, was long ago exploded by Andrew Lang. Herbert Spencer’s Euheme- 
rism, which sought to explain all Myths as degraded historical truth, can be 
accepted in only a very few instances. The * Meteorological School which 
seeks to account for the stories of gods and heroes (and of historical personages 
too) as sun myths, cloud myths, and other natural phenomena, is taken 
seriously nowadays by no one ; the effort to explain everything by allegory 
has broken down. It was the fashion among mythologists ‘ to compare only 
the myths of races which speak languages of the same family, and of races 
which have in historic times . been actually in proved contact with each 
other.’ ^ On the other hand the evidence of Anthropology has proved that 
the themes which, make up the Myths and Legends and Folk-Tales of the 
Indo-European peoples are of world-wide distribution ; when a tale familiar 
to Greeks, Celts, Eussians, Italians is found also in Madagascar, North 
America, Samoa and among the Finns, and scattered incidents in it are 
known to Zulus, Bushmen, Japanese, Eskimo, and the Samoyeds of Siberia, 
it is impossible to explain its diffusion on any basis of race or language.^ 
Lang argues ‘ Myth is the product of the early human fancy working on the 
most rudimentary knowledge of the outer world and he ascribes the irra- 
tional element in Myth to ‘ the survival of a condition of thought which was 
once common, if not universal Hence similarity of theme may be traced 

1 Sagas and Hero Tales. 2 Lang, Custom and Myth, p. 22. 

3 Ibid., p. 94. 4 Encyclopedia Britannica, s. v. Mythology. 
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to similar conditions of thonght and not necessarily to identity of race or 
borrowing. It is clear therefore that Myths, Legends and Eolk-Tales furnish 
more valuable evidence of early custom than they do of culture contact. 

As for the former, a few instances must suffice. 

The frequency with which the hero inherits the kingdom by virtue of 
marriage with the King’s daughter appears reminiscent of an age of matri- 
lineal succession. 

The marriage of the Kive Pandava Brothers to one common wife Drau- 
- padi is certainly a survival from polyandrous society. 

A marriage between father and daughter would not violate the laws of ah 
exogamous people recognising only matrilineal descent, and such a marriage 
is contemplated in stories of the ‘ Catskin ’ type (No. 7 of the list in Handbook 
of Folk-Lore) of which Pandit Natesa Sastri’s tale of the ‘Four G-ood Sisters ’ 
is an example. 

Psyche lost her lover Bros, because she saw his face. Urvasi was taken 
from Pururavas because he let her see him unclad. In the story of Melusina 
it is the bride that must never be seen undraped. Lang suggests that all 
these stories point to some traditional Aryan law of nuptial etiquette, the 
violation of which involves supernatural punishment. 

Examples of survival in story of an earlier culture (such as the horror of 
iron, which dates from the Bronze Age, the transformation of men into animals 
and vice versa), could readily be multiplied, but enough has been said to indi- 
cate in what direction research should lie. 

But though the ‘ Stories ’ are valuable primarily as evidence of custom 
and belief, it must not be forgotten that peoples who will not adopt each 
other’s customs may adopt each other’s tales, and that tales, unlike customs, 
can be diffused through the medium of Literature. As a branch of Litera- 
ture the Folk-Tale, especially in the form of Beast Stories, seems to have had 
its original home in India. The Pancha-Tantra (on which, by the way, the 
Hitopadesa was based) was translated into the Persian Court language in the 
sixth century A.D. ^ and passed thence into Syriac, Arabic, (3;reek, Hebrew, 
Old Spanish and Latin, and by the fifteenth century it was printed in 
Europe. Its fables are traceable to the Buddhist Jatakas (birth stories), 
which existed as a collection as early as 380 b.o. But the pedigree goes 
back farther still, for these fables were known to the Greeks through .^sop, 
who appears to have lived in the sixth century B.o. ^ 

I have wandered rather far, I fear, from the Dravidian Problem, but it 
is important that the part played by Literature in disseminating Folk-Lore 
should be understood. Many of Homer's stories are represented in Sanskrit 

1 Macdonell, pp. 319 and 417, 

» Hdt., II, 184. 
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Fig. 1. Ant-hill worshipped as theophany of Ankal- 
ainman, Padavadu, Polur Taluk, 

N. Arcot District. 



Fig. 2. Ant-hill worshipped as theophany of Pattal- 
amman, Virudampattu, Gudiyattam 
Taluk, N. Arcot District. 



Fig. 3. Tripartite “Dolmen” Shrine of Pedda-puli 
Gangamma, near Kuppam, Kangundi Palaiyam. 
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I/iterature \ the story of the Judgment of Solomon ® is found in the Buddhist 
Jatakas, and a Swahili version of the Merchant of Venice, almost certainly 
derived from an Indian source, has recently been discovered by Miss A. 
Werner in Bast Africa.^ In South India Sanskrit Literature has so domi- 
nated both Myth and Legend that it is not always easy to discern the 
‘ Dravidian ’ residuum. The literary touch of Aryan influence is patent 
everywhere, not only in the Btala Purdna of Brahmanic Temples and the 
localization of incidents from the Bdmdymia and Mahdbhdrafa, but also in 
caste traditions and dynastic genealogies. The influence of fiction in the 
building up of the caste system and in the expansion of orthodox Hinduism 
has been amply described by Bisley and Lyall, and a topographical survey of 
the Siala Purdna of South India would reveal the fact that there is hardly a 
shrine of importance in South India which has not been provided with a 
Sanskrit legend. The stock of legends is not sufficiently large to provide 
each shrine with a different legend, and hence the same legend is repeated 
over and over again in different places. Bor instance, I have often come 
across a newly formed ant-hill worshipped by some low caste piijdri as the 
manifestation of some obscure village deity unknown to the orthodox 
Pantheon. I have come across a good many Siva temples which trace their 
origin to a theophany of Siva in the form of a lingam, discovered miraculously 
by shepherd boys in an ant-hill. Such local Purdnas are pretty clear illustra- 
tions of the adaptation of indigenous ant-hill worship to Aryan orthodoxy. 
Similarly a close examination of the legends connected with the sacred 
tiriams associated with Brahmanic temples reveals a lavish diffusion of 
Sanskrit legend. (Plate II). 

The literary touch has also asserted itself in the domain of what is called 
‘ Bolk Etymology,’ by which is meant the popular explanation of the names 
of places and persons. Punning seems to be almost as primal an instinct as 
the love of alliteration, assonance or rhythm. 

In Salem District are two villages known as Dasa-Vilakku and Pappam- 
badi. The ladies of Pappambadi were curious to see the ‘ ten-lamps ’ of Da^a- 
Vilakku, so they said to each other, * We shall see, come along, wench,' 
{Pdrppbm ! Vd Adi). Hence the name Pappambadi. This is the Bolk-Pun 
pure and simple, untouched by the philological pandit. 

It is a step further when the deity of Tirupati, in stepping off the Yela- 
giri Hills near Tiruppattar, shook the mountain and explaimed ‘ Yela-giri,' 
‘Why, 0! Hill’ (sc. did you shake 


1 Orooko in Folh-Lore, 1908, pp. 168-89. 

2 1 Kings, 3, w. 16-28. 

3 Fol7c-Lore, 1916, p. 63. 

4 Le Kanu, Salem District Manml, vol. ii, page 310. 
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There are three different ways of spelling the vernacular name for the 
‘ Seven Pagodas each baaed on a different etymological JPurdna} 

The Etymology of the word Mysore has been hotly contested (in the 
pages of the JM.A.S., 1910, pp. 438 sq.), and, in trying to explain the mean- 
ing of the word, scholars are but following the footsteps of the Pappambadi 
ladies. 

Similarly, caste names, such as Komati, Vellalar, Shanar, Kaikolar, are 
variously explained by the owners thereof, and by their candid friends, accord- 
ing to taste, and each explanation has its story attached. 

No doubt these details have little direct bearing on the Dravidian Pro- 
blem, but when attempts are made to assign ethnological significance to the 
names of places, persons and castes, the fantastic possibilities of Polk Etymo- 
logy cannot be ignored. 

(B.) SONG, whether in the form of a war song, a love song, a cradle song, 
a dirge or an epithalamium, undoubtedly had, at bottom, a 
magico-religious value. The use of the Latin word carmen, with 
its derivatives, chant, enchantment, etc., is proof of this. The 
wizard’s spells are uttered in rhythmical verse. Dancing, itself of 
religious origin, is accompanied by song, as also is labour, parti- 
cularly labour performed in concert, such as rowing. Children’s 
games, survivals, commonly, of otherwise forgotten ritual, are per- 
petuated by song, and the solo-and-chorus type of song is of world 
wide distribution. The professional Bard, whether he is Court 
Poet or Wandering Minstrel, is as familiar in India as in Medi- 
seval Europe, and he may in a sense be called Eather of the Litera- 
ture of the Aryan-speaking races. In South India this branch of 
research has hardly yet begun. 

(C.) SAYINGS include Proverbs, Biddies, Local and Social Gibes. They 
throw a useful light on racial character, social custom, occupation 
and environment. Much material has already been collected, but 
its value is discounted by want of accurate information as to the 
social and topographical distribution of each. Bisley’s Chapter 
on ‘ Caste in Proverbs and Popular Sayings ’ ® is an excellent model 
of what can be done by a scientific treatment of Social Sayings, 
and it is to be hoped that his example will be followed in other 
spheres. 


* See Mr. J. W. Ooombea, The 8ev»Vb Pagodas, pp. 23-8 and 59-62, 
9 People of India, pp. 128-153 and Appendix I, 305-83, 
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VII. ECONOMICS 

The economic evidence need not detain ns long, though the subject is of 
vast importance. Economics are ordinarily dependent on natural conditions, 
the chief of V7hich is the natural productiveness of the soil. 

We may take it that the Sylvan Economy of our jungle tribes represents 
the earliest phase through which human civilization has passed, that Hunting, 
Eowling and Eishing preceded the domestication of animals, and that Agri- 
culture came later, and the Industrial Arts later still. 

All these phases may co-exist. Sylvan economics survive in pristine 
purity only in the nooks and crannies of our least accessible hills. It is in the 
hills too that the earliest type of agriculture (nomadic or shifting cultivation, 
the bane of our Forest Officers) persists. In the plains, on the other hand, 
the spread of agriculture has failed to extirpate pastoral habits, and the art 
of stall-feeding domesticated animals makes little progress. 

It is a curious fact that the more highly developed civilization of agri- 
cultural and industrial communities seem to impair their virility, while 
pastoral communities tend to retain a dominant prestige. An interesting 
example of this is the subservience of Badagas and Kotas to the Todas of the 
Nilgiris. Many of the great racial irruptions of human history may be ex- 
plained as the collapse of agricultural and industrial communities before the 
onslaught of pastoral nomads, and there is reason to believe that the so-called 
Aryans were primarily a pastoral people when they first invaded India. The 
only safety for an industrial or agricultural community seems to rest in the 
recognition of a military caste. 

I have already observed that a pastoral economy is apt to produce similar 
social phenomena in different parts of the world. A close comparison of our 
Telugu Gollas with the Gallas of Abyssinia and adjacent countries reveals 
some interesting analogies, and the comparative study of South Indian 
methods of hunting, fishing and fowling, and of the sylvan economy of our 
jungle tribes with those found elsewhere is likely to be fruitful. For instance 
the Kadir of the Anaimalais climbs trees in the same way as the Dyak of 
Borneo, and chips his teeth like certain Malay tribes while the combs worn 
by his womenfolk are indentical in type with those worn in the Malay Penin- 
sula. 

As for agriculture, it is interesting to note that our humble mmvetti 
closely resembles the hoe-spade in use in ancient Egypt, while the terraced 
cultivation of our hill sides is strangely like the prehistoric hill-top cultivation 
of Britain But the most fascinating feature of Indian agriculture is the 
biggest puzzle of all. I refer to irrigation by tanks and dams, an art of un- 

1 Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 859. 
s Or. L. Gorome, Village Communities, p. 75, sq. 
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questionable antiquity in India, Mesopotamia, South Arabia and China, and 
one that is so highly developed that its unity of origin can hardly be denied. 

I must skip the problems of what may be called our ‘ caste industries 
textiles, metal-working, pottery, tanning, charcoal-making, stone-working, the 
manufacture of oil and salt, and the wonderful toddy-palm economy of our 
Shanars, Tiyyans and Idigas, which is virtually independent of agriculture 
and other means of subsistence, and must content myself with a passing 
allusion to three other aspects of economics, namely (1) Transport, (2) Com- 
merce and (3) Decorative Art. 

(i) Transport 

Dr. Haddon has traced the cart to the wheelless slide-car of Ireland and 
North Britain b I have seen children drawn about on a wheelless convey- 
ance consisting of a bamboo pole and a triangular frame, with a board on 
which the child sits. More often a pair of small wheels is attached to 
the triangular frame, and the transition from this to the single-pole bullock 
cart is simple. The origin of the wheel is a matter of conjecture. Perhaps 
it was evolved from log-rollers. It must not be forgotten that many 
sections of the human race know nothing of the uses of the wheel. The wheel 
at first was solid and small. Improvement lay in the direction of increased 
size and lightness, and it was the invention of spokes that made this possible. 
India preserves an intermediate link in the solid ‘ block- wheel ’ of the Odde 
bufialo-cart. The evidence of sculptures, if closely examined, will probably 
i throw an interesting light on the evolution of the wheel in India and its 
affinities with the types of wheel in other parts of the world. (Plate III). 

■'As for the art of navigation, the catamaran, the coracle (famous in early 
Britain), the dug-out, and the out-rigger canoe of Oeylon, are themselves an 
epitome of its evolution, and, though the so-called ‘ Aryans ’ were ‘ landlubbers*, 
it does not follow that the ‘ Dravidians ’ could not navigate the ocean. In 
short, there is abundant evidence to show that a large proportion of the an- 
cient trade between India and the west was carried on Indian bottoms, and, 
in view of the fact that the veto on crossing the Ocean, which to this day 
cripples India’s advancement, is confined to the Aryanised castes, it seems 
certain that the maritime enterprise of ancient (India was in Dravidian 
hands. 

(5) Commerce 

Commerce I mention here merely to suggest research into the affinities of 
Indian coinage and of the standards of weights and measures which are so 
intimately bound up with currency. Mr. Vincent Smith points out* that the 

1 SUidy of Man, p. 161, sq. 

* Imperial Gamtteer^ iii, 136. 


PLATE III 



Fig. 1. Triangular frame wifcli small block- wheels. 
Pernampattu, Gudiyattam Taluk, 

N. Arcot District. 



Fig, 2. Block-wheel Cart, 
Vijayalapuram, Ivangundi Palaiyam. 



Fig. S. Block-wheel Cart (used by Oddes), 
Venkatagiri-Kota, Chittoor District. 
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early silver ‘ punoli-marked ’ coins of North India were equivalent in weight 
to thirty-two Kundumani seeds {Ahrus precatorius) and that the entire 
system of ancient Hindu coinage in North India was based on this unit, and 
the same little seed is, I believe, throughout this Presidency the unit "of gold- 
smith’s weights. 

The number thirty-two suggests a further avenue of enquiry. Commerce 
on a large scale is impossible without definite standards of weight and 
measure, without currency, or without arithmetic. The art of counting has 
its own history. The decimal system of modern times is to be traced back to 
the fact that man has five digits on each hand. Some races count in tens, 
others in twenties. The Babylonians favoured sixties, the Eomans twelves. 
The Indian system of sixteen annas to the rupee is perhaps one of the most 
convenient yet invented. What is its history ? As for arithmetic, there is 
evidence which indicates that the numerals now used in Europe were derived 
through the Arabs from South Jndia. 

(5) Decorative Art 

Decorative Art is a study in itself. The types of South Indian jewellery 
are said to have been derived from flowers. The designs of Persian carpets 
are of Assyrian origin. Much of the conventional decoration of our temples 
is common to India and Greece, and the Greeks, in turn, owed their art 
to the culture of the Mediterranean, which was influenced by Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. It is needless here to dilate on the history of the Key-pattern, 
the Spiral, the Acanthus, the Svastika, etc. The Lotus alone deserves a 
volume to itself, and its conventional use in decorative art seems traceable to 
Egypt. 


PABT II 

1. THE CASTE SYSTEM 

The caste system is peculiar to India. The essence of the caste system is 
endogamy, or the law that prohibits a man from marrying outside a certain 
circle. 

There is nothing unique in endogamy. A duke’s daughter who 
marries her father’s coachman forfeits her status in aristocratic society. A 
duke who marries his coachman’s daughter is not in quite such a bad plight. 
His conduct, no doubt, is ‘ shocking ’, but he can give his wife a status which 
her daughter could not give to his coachman. 

Isaac and Jacob were forbidden to choose their brides elsewhere than in 
the country and kindred of Abraham, and JEsau became an outlaw for break-., 
ing the rule. The offspring of marriage between a citizen of democratic 
Athens and the daughter of one who was not an Athenian citizen was regard- 
ed as illegitimate in the eye of Athenian law. The early history of Borne 
hinges largely on the veto on marriage between Patricians and Plebs. 

But though endogamy is not peculiar to India, the caste system is 
unique in the completeness with which it dominates the ‘ teeming millions ’ 
of Indian society, its bewildering ramifications and its disintegrating force. 
A simple and easily intelligible sentiment of aversion has crystallized under 
the sanction of religion into a rigid system which has comminuted Indian 
society into thousands of mutually insulated social units. Moreover, the 
caste system is infectious, for not only has it completely broken up the most 
formidable revolts against its principles, as exemplified in the history of 
Buddhism, the Lingayats, and the Brahmo Samaj, but it has exerted its 
influence on Muhammadans, Christians and Parsees. 

The ultimate germ of this caste system is not far to seek. We find it 
in the word Ymncu ( = colour ) applied to the four groups into which early 
Aryan Society was divided. Brahmans, Ksatriyas, Vaii^yas and Sudras, 
Priests, Warriors, Farmers and Slaves. In a word, the caste system is 
India’s solution of the ‘ Colour Question 

There seems little doubt that the so-called ‘Aryan’ invaders were a 
white race. The prestige accruing to a fair complexion still crops up con- 
stantly in ordinary conversation. The evidence that marriage was permitted 
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between the ‘ Four Colours ’ in early India is overwhelming. The rigorous 
endogamy with which we are to-day familiar is relatively modern, probably 
not more than 1600 or 2000 years old. Alien immigrants like the so-called 
Aryans could not possibly preserve their racial and social integrity in a 
tropical climate, except by restricting miscegenation, and endogamy is the 
only safe-guard to racial absorption. 

But it is impossible to emphasize too strongly the fact that the ‘ Four 
Caste System ’ has never had any real existence in Dravidian India. In fact', 
it would appear to be of Indo-European origin, for it was known to the 
ancient Persians, and, if, as the evidence indicates, the dominance of the 
Priest over the Warrior was brought about on Indian soil, his relative un- 
importance in the more miltiant, and perhaps more barbarous, European 
branches of the Indo-European races is quite intelligible. 

I subjoin a statement, based on the census figures for this Presidency 
of 1901, showing the strength of the four * Varnas ’ among the four principal 


sections of the Dravidian Races. 

Brahman 

Ksatriya 

Vaisya 

i§udra 

Tamil 

2-4 


• •• 

97*6 

Malay alam 

0-6 



99-4 

Telugu 

3-5 

0-7 

30 

92-8 

Kanarese 

6-1 

0-5 

... 

93-2 

Total for Presidency 

3*4 

0-9 

1*4 

94-3 


When it is remembered that the claims of most of the castes that have 
returned themselves as Esatriyas and Vai^yas are admitted by no one but 
themselves, it is obvious that any attempt to explain the caste system of 
South India on the ‘ Four Caste Basis ’ is doomed to disaster. 

The truth seems to be that the endogamous tendency natural to humanity 
the natural reluctance to give your daughter in marriage to a (possibly 
undesirable) stranger, fortified by the innumerable religious and social prohi- 
bitions and prejudices inseparable from human society, has, under the 
influence of the religious, social and literary traditions of immigrant Aryan 
culture, gradually become stratified and stereotyped into a rigid system. 
The tendency towards assimilation, the tendency of the masses to adapt 
themselves to the model set by the classes, is a dominant force in human 
history. 

In other words the ‘ Caste System ’ as we know it is of complex origin. 
Four separatist principles are patently at work in South India, viz. — 

(1) Differences of Language. 

(2) Differences in Occupation. 

(3) Difference in Locality. 

(4) Difference in Religious Creed, 
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With rare exceptions, these barriers are impassable where marriage is 
concerned. On the other hand, community of occupation or identity of creed 
are forces which make for cohesion within limited groups. Hence castes can 
be provisionally grouped in accordance with their Primary Formative Prin- 
ciples, i.e., on the lines of factors which are dominant in the formation of each. 
I have suggested the following, which might be readily improved upon : — 

A. Alimental, e.g. — 

(1) Agricultural. (3) Hunting. 

(2) Pastoral. (4) Fowling. 

(6) Fishing. 

B. Functional, e.g. — 

(1) Industrial — 

(i) Weavers. (iv) Potters. 

(ii) Oil-pressers. (v) Salt-workers. 

(iii) Toddy-drawers. (vi) Mat-makers. 

(2) Artisans — 

(i) Goldsmiths. (iii) Carpenters. 

(ii) Blacksmiths. (iv) Stone-masons. 

(v) Brass-workers. 

(3) Labourers, e.g. Pallans, Oddas. 

(4) Menials, e.g. — 

(i) Barbers. (ii) Washermen. 

(5) Traders. 

C. Sectarian, e.g. Lingayat. 

D. Military, e.g. Eazu. 

B. National, e.g. Marathas. 

F. Nomad, e.g. Lambadis. 

G. Parasitic, e.g. Mendicants. 

H. Outcastes, e.g. Pariahs. 

I. Tribal, e.g. Todas. 

Sir Edward Gait defines a caste as 

(1) an endogamous group or collection, 

(2) bearing a common name, 

(3) and having the same traditional occupation, 

(4) who are so linked together by these and other ties, such as 

(а) the tradition of a common origin, 

(б) the possession of the same tutelary deity, 

(c) the same social status, 

{d) ceremonial observances, 

{e) and family priests, 
that they (a) regard themselves, 
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(6) and are regarded by others as a single homogenons com- 
mnnity. 

The endogamous social unit is called a ‘ Sub-caste. ’ In other words -the 
‘ Caste ’ is analogous to the genus, and the ‘ Sub-caste ’ to the species. Both 
terms are conventional and elastic ; species are not immutable, and it is often 
a matter of opinion as to whether a particular species should fall under this or 
that genus. The terminology allows free scope for the interplay of fusion and 
fission, which are always at work in the Indian social system. Eoughly speak- 
ing, the limits of the sub-castes are determined by the jus connuhii, and those 
of the caste by they^s comivii, or right of ‘ interdining 

Two other points connected with the caste system in South India 
require notice, neither of which has yet been convincingly explained. 

The first of these is the division of non-Brahman castes into two hostile 
groups, known as Right Hand and Left Hand. Popularly there are supposed 
to be eighteen Eight Hand and nine Left Hand castes, but I have never yet 
found two lists to agree. The division cuts right across Linguistic Barriers, 
for Tamils, Telngus and Kanarese are divided by it. Oppert traces ^ the 
feud to a struggle between Jains and Brahmans, the former representing urban 
interests and the latter the interests of landed proprietors. Mr. M. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar would ascribe it to the military organization of the Chola Emperors. 
The division is traceable as far back as the eleventh century a.d. 

The second point is the occasional privileges enjoyed by Pariahs in con- 
nexion with Brahmanic worship, notably in the Vaisnava settlement at Melkota, 
in Mysore State, and in the ^iva Festival at Tiruvaliir in Tanjore District, 
privileges which are interpreted as ‘ shadows of long departed supremacy ’ ® 

II, POI^ITY 

A LOT of rubbish has been written by Sir Henry Maine, and others whose 
knowledge of India is slender, regarding the Indian Village Community. The 
term ‘ village ’ is used in various senses, and much depends on the constituent 
elements of the ‘ community’. On the Hills of Salem and North Arcot we 
find numerous small hamlets surrounded by cultivated lands, the population of 
which is homogenous, i. e. of one sub-caste. Such ‘ communities ’ are well 
organized, each hamlet has its headman {Ur-Jcavundan or Ur an) who settles 
petty disputes within his village. But an appeal against his decision lies to 
a higher officer, known as Ndttdn, who exercises jurisdiction over a number 
of hamlets (from six to forty, it may be) which constitute a Nad. More 
important matters may be referred to a council of Ndttdns. Such an 
arrangement is unworkable in the plains, where ‘ communities ’ are mixed. 
Hence in the plains we have a dual polity, {a) the village panohdyat and (6) 
the caste panchdyat. 


6 


1 Original Inhabitants of India, p. 61. 
3 Oppetii, loc. oitr, p. 62. 
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(a) The village ^amhEyat in South India has been much modified in 
the course of centuries by extraneous political influences, and I doubt whether 
it anywhere survives in its pristine purity. The interest of the State, as 
represented by the Paramount Power, have to be safe-guarded, and the village 
headman and village accountant are State officials. Yet the internal affairs of 
villages were largely left to the village committees, till the disintegrating influ- 
ence of British Individualism and British Law began to make itself felt, and the 
interesting catalogues of village officers and village servants recorded by some 
of our great eighteenth century administrators present a lively picture of ‘ Self- 
G-overnment’ of a type which is doubtless of extreme antiquity. Sir Lawenoe 
Gomme ^ has attempted to show that the Village Community, both in England 
and in India, preserves survivals of pre-‘ Aryan ' society ; and that the pre- 
‘ Aryan ’ elements in both countries are strikingly alike. 

On the other hand, we have in South India villages, such as the Agraharam 
or Jaghir, types which have been artificially created by the special grant of 
a Paramount Power. In such villages the primeval organisation of the 
cultivators is often whittled away to vanishing point, and the principles of the 
Aryan joint-family prevail. 

It was once the fashion to regard the ‘ Eamily ’ as the prototype and 
parent of the ‘ Tribe’ ; but the balance of evidence favours the opposite view, 
vi 25 . that the ‘ Tribe ’ existed first and that the ‘ Eamily ’ was evolved out 
of the ‘ Tribe.’ 

The Tribe in its simplest form is distinguished from a Caste by the 
fact that its basis is political rather than economic or social. The Tribe is 
united by common interests and the need for mutual defence. Aliens are 
freely admitted. At the same time the theory of common descent is pre- 
served, and all the tribesmen are in theory kinsmen, and are united by the 
blood feud. Though this tribal form of community is not now typical of South 
India, the possibilities of its influence must not be overlooked. 

I have described the joint family as an ‘ Aryan ’ institution, because it 
is the orthodox framework of Indian society, authorised by Sanskrit Litera- 
ture. There is every reason to believe, however, that Dravidian society was 
modelled on a system of kinship through the mother, a system which sur- 
vives not only in Marumah'kaUayam succession on the West Coast, but also in 
many of the practices observed by non-Brahmanic communities, both Tamil, 
Telugu, and Kanarese. Joint ownership is as much a characteristic of the 
Malabar Tarwdd as it is of Bast Coast Brahmanic society, and it is just 
possible that the persistence of the joint family ow'es more to Dravidian 
than to Aryan influences. 

(h) As for Caste government in mixei communities three general types 
exist. 

1 The Village Commuftity, Chapters I, II, IV, 
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(1) Castes like Weavers, Oil-pressers, and Pallis, winch are numerically 
strong in such centres as they have settled in, have been able to keep their 
polity to themselves ; their headmen and pmchdyatdars are of their own 
caste, and provision is often made for an appeal to a caste council ; but the 
final arbiter is usually a Brahman Gum, who gets fees, both regular and 
special, for his services, and has the supreme privilege of reinstating those 
who are excommunicated. Polluting castes, such as Pariahs, who are com- 
pelled to live apart in settlements of their own, are also able, thanks to the 
size of their settlements, to manage their affairs through local headmen, but 
appeal lies to an individual of independent status (usually a Telugu Balija or 
a Vellalar), called Desdiji Glietti or Mahdndttdn, who exercises jurisdiction 
over the community throughout a considerable tract of country. 

(2) Castes which are too weak numerically in a village to run a panchd-^ 
yat of their own, or too much under the heel of the dominant caste of the 
village to act for themselves, sometimes place their caste disputes in the 
hands of a committee composed of the leading men of the village. 

(3) Some castes adopt a sort of compromise between these two extremes, 
their tribunal consisting of the leaders of their own caste (Kulasiar), sitting 
conjointly with the leaders of other local castes {Panastar). 

The matters for decision before these various ‘ courts ’ are ordinarily 
property disputes, love affairs, and breaches of caste rules. The usual 
penalty is a fine and a public feast. Ordeal and oath are recognized forms 
of procedure and the ordeal of hot iron, or scalding water or oil, are sugges- 
tively analogous to the juridical methods of Mediaeval England. 

III. TABOO 

When I was a small boy, struggling with the French Language, it was 
always a puzzle to me why the word ‘ sacre ’ meant both ‘ holy ’ and ‘ accursed’. 
I need not have worried, for the two words convey the same idea. To an 
Hindu the cow is ‘sacred’, to a Muhammadan swine are ‘ unclean \ The 
sequel is the same ; to the Hindu beef-eating, and to the Muhammadan pork- 
eating, are alike dangerous to the soul. 

This idea of ‘ danger ’ is the key to the meaning of the familiar Polyne- 
sian word ‘ tabu ’, or as we usually pronounce it ‘ taboo.’ This danger is the 
root idea of pollution and holiness, between which primitive man does not 
discriminate. Persons or things in a state of holiness or pollution are ‘ dan- 
gerous and in danger they are, as it were, charged with a dangerous spiri- 
tual electricity, which is transmissible to others, and is dangerous alike to 
others and to themselves. 

To guard against these dangers is the object of taboos, which are de- 
fined as ‘ prohibitions enforced by religious or magical sanctions. ’ If these 
prohibitions are disregarded, disaster will follow. 
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I need not cite instances of the innumerable aspects in which this idea 
of * Pollution ’ or ‘ Holiness ’ asserts itself in Indian social and religious life. 
The contact pollution of the lower castes, or the converse of this which pre- 
vents a Brahman from entering a Paracheri, the atmospheric pollution of the 
West Coast which prescribes the distances within which a low- caste man may 
approach a man of higher caste, the sympathetic pollution that affects the 
whole family circle, present and absent alike, in the presence of death, the 
sanctity of a cow and her five products, of bride and bridegroom, of Eaja and 
Sanniyasi, or the peculiar dangers associated with child-birth and puberty; 
almost the whole of ritual, social, domestic and religious alike, seem to hinge 
on this idea, and it is the key to most ‘ superstitions.’ 

At first sight the elaborate ceremonies observed in connection with 
birth, marriage and death seem meaningless and silly. A Belgian scholar, 
M. van Gennep, has brought some order into the chaos by describing them 
as * Eites of Passage ’ from one state of existence to another. To the majority 
of mankind, birth is not the beginning of human existence, nor is death 
its end, and the ‘holy state of matrimony’ is a very different thing to 
bachelorhood. The four stages of an ideal Brahman’s life are an excellent 
example of this idea of passage from phase to phase, and Greece and Eome 
provide analogies. Transit from one state of existence to another is a risky 
business, and must be effected with care. During transit, a person is neither 
what he was before nor what he will be after ; he is dangerous to himself and 
to others, peculiarly susceptible to dangerous influences. Hence to safe- 
guard him (or her) during transit, and to secure the due completion of the 
transition, a sequence of ceremonies is instituted, consisting of three groups. 

(1) ‘ Eites of Separation ’ from the previous state of existence. 

* (2) ‘ Eites of the Marginal Period ’ during which he (or she) is separat- 
ed from his former condition and not yet admitted to the next. 

(3) ‘ Eites of Aggregation ’ or of incorporation of the individual into a 
new community. 

As the Marginal Period stands for the ‘ Threshold ’ of a New Life, M. van 
Gennep describes the three stages as (1) pre-liminary, (2) liminary and (3) 
post-liminary. 

The ceremonies connected with birth and childhood, . marriage and 
death afford abundant illustrations of these principles. 

IV. BIRTH AND CHII^DHOOD 

The rites of puberty, pregnancy and childbirth, the ceremonies of 
naming, ear-boring, weaning and tonsure, and the all important ‘ thread- 
marriage ’ (Upanaymiam) of the twice born, I do not propose to deal with 
in this paper, though their affinities with practices elsewhere deserve investi- 
gation. 
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V. MARRIAGE 

Harriag-b, on the other hand, demands treatment in some detail. 

The ‘ Bight Forms ’ of marriage referred to in the ‘ Institntes of Manu’ 
are a neat epitome of the history of this interesting human custom, and the 
fact that in practice these eight forms have been reduced to two types is 
instructive. The essence of the four ‘ Approved’ forms is the absence of any 
Bride-Price. The Asura form, on the other hand, is frankly a form of pur- 
chase, while the remaining forms (6) Gandliarva (consent), (7) Bakshasa> 
(capture) and Pisdcha (rape) are steps in the descending scale of human 
evolution. Yet the symbolism of 'marriage by capture’ and 'marriage by 
mutual consent ’ are preserved in the wedding ritual. 

The scrupulous avoidance of any taint of purchase is undoubtedly of 
' Aryan ’ origin. The Bride-Price is the distinguishing mark of all non- 
Brahmanic castes in South India. A similar gulf lies between the patrician 
Gonfarreatio of Borne and the plebian co-emptio, and even Homer draws a 
line between hedna and proix, bride-price and dowry. 

On the other hand, both the ‘ Approved ’ forms and the A sura form 
insist on the parent’s dominion over the daughter, a principle which is 
incompatible with either capture or mutual consent, two forms which are 
of world-wide vogue, and are especially associated with the military classes. 

Mother Kinship, 

But Manu’s epitome is not exhaustive, for it leaves out of account the 
forms of marriage associated with Mother Kinship. 

I have no intention of embarking on the stormy waters of ‘ Primitive 
Promiscuity.’ A less distasteful alternative has been offered by Mr. Hart- 
land There is every reason to believe that the practice of a bride leaving 
her parent’s house to reside with her husband was preceded by an earlier 
rule, which required her to remain in her own home and receive her 
husband there. In scientific jargon, marriage was first ‘ Matrilocal ’ and 
afterwards became ‘ PatrilocaL’ At first the husband’s visits were surrepti- 
tious. In the next stage the girl’s parents tolerated them for a consideration; 
a stage followed in which the husband had to leave his home and resided 
permanently in his wife’s family. Then, like Jacob and Laban, the husband 
was permitted to take his bride away after a period of service, on payment 
in cash or kind. Next, the husband was permitted to take home his bride 
at marriage, on condition that she should return to her parents^ house for 
a definite period, which usually included her first confinement. In the last 
stage of all the husband is allowed to retain his wife in his own home 
permanently. 


1 Primitive Paternity 1 1910. 
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Mr. Harfcland produces ample evidence from all over the world to prove 
that each of these practices exist. But it is not necessary to go beyond 
India f^r the evidence. In Mr. C. Gopalan Nair’s able monograph on the 
Wynaad, almost all these practices are illustrated. 

I think Mr. Hartland has given us the key to the right understanding 
of Mother Kinship. He lays great stress on the evidence that goes to show 
that primitive man did not understand paternity. Even in the advanced 
‘ patriarchal ’ culture of the Hindu Law Books, sonship is not necessarily 
determined by either marriage or paternity. Sir J. B. Mayne Ogives 
fourteen examples in which sonship is recognized independently of marriage, 
and he concludes ® that ‘ the son belongs to the owner of the mother.’ The 
customs otillatam (affiliation of a son-in-law), and the dedication of a daughter 
as a Basavi, are probably illustrations of the same principle. 

The idea which seems dominant in these practices is economic, and they 
date from a period when sons and daughters were valuable assets, and not 
‘ encumbrances’. This economic principle is especially clear in the rule 
called by the Telugus Menarlkam, and by scientists ‘ Cross-Cousin-Marriage’, 
which compels a man to marry the daughter either of his mother’s brother 
or his father’s sister. This rule is observed, sometimes absolutely, some- 
times with various degrees of option, by most Dravidian castes, and in some 
castes preference is given to a sister’s daughter. In fact the same word in 
Tamil does duty for father-in-law, mother’s brother, and father’s sister’s 
husband. If the patrilineal theory of inheritance be suddenly applied to a , 
society which observes Marumakkattayam, the immediate result would be 
economic dissolution, for family properties would be at once broken up into 
innumerable fragments. Cross-cousin-marriage, or marriage with a lister’s 
daughter, would save the situation and the family properties would remain 
intact. Such marriages secure matrilineal succession under patrilineal 
forms. ^ 

There is overwhelming evidence to prove that Dravidian Society was 
organised on a matrilineal basis before it succumbed to Aryan influence. 
Polyandry of the Hayar type is a natural product of matrilocal marriage. ■* 

1 Hindu Lav) a/nd Usage, 1900, p. 79. 

* 5j >» ,1 p. 87 . 

3 See Man, 1914, No. 97. 

■* Polyandry is of two types : 

(1) The Nayar type, in which the husbands are not related to each other. 

(2) The Tibetan or fraternal (or adelphic) type in whioh one wife is common to two or more 

brothers. 

The latter, which is usually associated with male kinship, is possibly quite different in origin to 
the Nayar system. It is commonly attributed to poverty, though this theory can hardly explain 
the paternal polyandry of Draupadi and the five Pandavas. 
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Exogamy 

The next important feature in marriage is exogamy, or the rule which 
compels a man to choose a bride outside the group to which he himself belongs. 
It corresponds in fact to onr table of prohibited degrees, though it works 
rather one-sidedly, for a man who can marry his sister’s daughter can marry 
no girl related to him by male descent, however remote the relationship may 
be. These exogamous groups are technically called ‘ Clans ’, of which Brah- 
manic Gotrams are a type. I purposely treat exogamy under a different heading 
to endogamy, because there seems a tendency among those who should know 
better to speak of endogamous sub-castes and exogamous clans alike as 
‘ sections ’ or ‘ sub-divisions ’ of a caste, whereas they are utterly different from 
each other, both in kind or in origin. 

The origin of exogamy is a controversial matter into which I need not 
enter. It is commonly ascribed to Totemism, The essence of Totemism is the 
association of a whole clan with a whole class of other beings, (usually animals, 
often plants, more rarely inanimate objects) which forms the totem. The 
totemistic clan is ordinarily named after its totem, regards its totem as ‘ of 
one flesh ’ with itself, and treats it with reverence. 

It must be admitted that Totemism and Exogamy in South India are 
closely associated. There are few lists of clan names among the less Arya- 
nised castes which do not include names of plants and animals, and sometimes 
of inanimate objects, which are treated with some special reverence by the 
members of the clan. It cannot, however, be taken as proved that Totemism 
is related to Exogamy as cause to effect. It is clear enough that in the 
struggle for existence exogamic communities would have a great advantage 
as against communities that do not practise Exogamy, and it is only natural 
that Exogamy in some form or other should be an almost universal law of 
mankind. 

It cannot be said that Exogamy is non-Aryan, though Aryan influences 
have done something to modify the character of Dravidian Exogamy. Bisley i 
enumerates five different types of clan, and points out ^ how the totemistic 
clan names (i. e. animal and plant names) have given place to group names 
based on local and territorial distinctions, and these in turn have been aban- 
doned for the names of eponymous ancestors, in some castes Chieftains, in 
others Bishis. Thus transition is natural and complete from the totem type 
to the Brahmanic gotram. 

Infant Marriage 

Infant marriage of the Indian type is, I believe, the peculiar product of 
India. It is neither Vedic nor Aryan, and it certainly is not Dravidian, 

1 p. 161. 

s p. 216, 
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for adult marriage is permitted to all South Indian non- Brahmans except one 
or two castes, who, like the Komatis, have adopted in toto Brahmanic 
ceremonial. At the same time, a large number of castes affect to prefer infant 
marriage in avowed imitation of Brahmanic practice, in the hope of enhanc- 
ing their social prestige. Infant marriage of the Brahmanic type seems to 
be of relatively recent date, and has, perhaps with reason, been attributed to 
the impact of Islam. 


Be-^marriage 

Divorce, the marriage of divorcees, and the marriage of widows are un- 
doubtedly Dravidiau customs, and the veto on them is of Aryan origin. At 
the same time a re-marriage is never regarded in the same light as a first 
marriage, and is always celebrated with maimed rites. 

The Aryan veto on divorce, one of the strongest points of their social 
system, is doubtless due to the natural pride of a conquering race in the 
honour of their women. The taboo on widow marriage is probably a survival, 
in modified form, of the (possibly?) Indo-European view that the proper 
place for a widow is with her husband in the next world. 


Wedding Customs 

In no sphere is the accretionary tendency of culture-contact more pro- 
nounced than in the customs connected with marriage, and this is especially 
the case in South India. The more primitive the community, the simpler 
the ceremonies, and Aryan ritual is more elaborate than Dravidian. The 
Komati Vaisyas have gone to the extreme length of embodying in their 
ceremonies almost the whole Brahmanic ritual, in addition to a very full 
repertoire of non- Aryan ceremonies. 

Aryan influences are very strong in South Indian weddings, and a com- 
parison of the Greek and Eoman rites presents many striking analogies. On 
the wedding morning the Athenian bride and bridegroom bathed ceremoni- 
ally in water brought from some sacred source by near relatives. The bride 
was ceremonially conducted in procession with musical honours to the 
bridegroom’s house, which was adorned with green branches. The bride’s 
mother bore a torch kindled at her own hearth. As the bride and bridegroom 
entered the house, they were greeted with showers of fruit and sweet-meats. 
The Spartan bride was carried off by force ; the bridegroom’s women-folk 
dressed her in boy’s clothes. The Eomans were very careful to select an 
auspicious day. The bride is supported by a married lady. The bride was 
lifted over the threshold of her new home. Sacrifice was offered to the 
household gods, and the ceremonies closed with a big feast. 
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All these rites have their parallels in South Indian customs. It would 
be impossible in the limits of this paper to give a detailed list of such 
ceremonies. Boughly they may be grouped under four heads. 

' (1) Preliminaries. 

(2) Ceremonial welcome to bride and bridegroom. 

(8) The ‘binding’ ceremony and its adjuncts {muhurtam). 

(4) Concluding ceremonies. 

The ideas of ‘ Separation ’ and ‘ Aggregation ’ are very obvious. The 
rites of the ‘ Marginal Period particularly those connected with muhurtam, 
are the most elaborate. The object of the minor ceremonies seems to be 
primarily to protect the couple from evil influences, and secondarily to ensure 
future happiness and fertility. But the idea that runs through the whole 
ritual is that the bridal pair are about to make ‘ a new departure ’ in life, 
a ‘ change of condition a transition from single life to matrimony, from one 
family to another; the essence of the binding portion of the ceremony, 
whether it be tying the tali, tying cloths, clasping hands, sitting side by side, 
is that it is done publicly, before witnesses, and the closing banquet is a 
public recognition that the bridal pair are man and wife. 

VI. DEATH 

■I SHALL only touch on two points connected with funeral ceremonies, viz., 
(1) the Disposal of the Body and (2) the Disposal of the Soul. 

(1) It is usually assumed that Cremation is Aryan and Inhumation 
Dravidian. This view is probably correct, but it is not accepted without 
question. Cremation is to some extent a matter of expense, and in many com- 

^ munities both methods of disposal are practised according to means. It is 
true that the Indo-European Chieftains practised Cremation with no small 
pomp, but it is not proved that the rank and file of their followers did the 
same. Many castes who ordinarily cremate the dead, inter the bodies of 
young infants, of saints, of women who die in child-birth, and of all who die 
of epidemic disease. It would be unsafe to ascribe such exceptions to Dravi- 
dian influence. Moreover, it is probable that methods of disposal other than 
cremation and inhumation have been practised in India in the past (e.g. 
various forms of exposure, or committal to water). Even the orientation of 
the dead is variable and of uncertain origin. The usual position of the corpse 
is on its back with feet towards the north, so that in rising it would face 
Mount Kailasa, but most of the pre-historic barrows I have seen are orientated 
east and west. In short the blanks in our knowledge of South Indian 
Archaeology render it unsafe to dogmatise. 

(2) Funeral obsequies do not cease with the disposal of the body. The 
soul seems to be regarded with a curious and perplexing mixture of love and 
fear. It seems to be both malevolent and beneficent. At one! moment it is 

6 
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a welcome gnest in the home, and at another every effort is made to prevent 
its return. 

It seems clear, however, that the primal sentiment was one of fear, and 
that the highly specialized ritual of the Brahmans is the refinement of a more 
exalted civilization. 

G-enerally speaking, I find that the less Aryanised castes do little to per- 
petuate the memory of the departed, and that, beyond an annual ‘ All Souls 
Day ’, the dead are forgotten as soon as the period of mourning (or Death 
Pollution) is over. 

The ceremonies that take place within the period of Death Pollution indi- 
cate clearly the belief that the soul is in an unsettled state, and apt to wander 
at large, or return to its home, and that the consequences of such return ma3r 
be unpleasant. The soul, in short, is in a state of transition from one sphere 
of existence to another, and the ‘ Marginal Period ’ is dangerous. The 
period closes with ceremonies which are obviously intended to complete the 

* Passage ’ to the next world, and mourning closes with a funeral feast 
among the surviving relatives. With this Dravidian ritual practically termi- 
nates, but Aryan practice requires that the deceased should be commemorated 
monthly for a year, and annually afterwards for three generations. The ter- 
mination of the funeral rites marks a change in the attitude of the living to- 
wards the spirits of the departed, which are henceforth regarded as friendly. 

Though the cult of individual Ancestors was highly elaborated among 
the Egyptians and other non-* Aryan ’ peoples, the absence of such among 
the Dravidians, coupled with the analogies of Koman and Greek ritual, seem 
to indicate that Srdddhas are a legacy of the Indo-European invaders. 

VII. DOMESTIC AND SOCIAE LIFE 

The official mind demands that at least one section should be devoted to 

* Others ’ or * Miscellaneous ’ or * Dnclassified ’, and it is with such matters 
that this last and closing section has to deal. The list of these unclassified 
subjects is long and interesting. It includes town-planning, villages, forts, 
house construction and furniture, personal adornment (e.g. dress, jewel- 
lery, modes of dressing the hair, tattooing, mutilation), food and cooking, 
fire-making, household superstitions, the use of drugs and' narcotics, and' 
recreation. 

All these are profitable subjects for investigation. It is only on the last 
that time permits me to touch. 

Games are wonderfully persistent. For instance, Petronius Arbiter in 
Eome in the first century a.d. describes a game in which one boy jumped on 
the back of another, and holding up some of his fingers called on the other to 
guess how many he held up with the words ‘ Bucca Bticca, quot sunt Mg ? ’ 
This game survived in England in the nineteenth century, the formula 
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being ‘ Buck, Buck, how many fingers do I hold up.’ The survival of that 
meaningless word ‘ Buck ’ from the days of Nero to the days of Queen 
Victoria is a striking example of the precise conservatism of children. 

Tamil boys play a game called ‘ KUti which is a counterpart of the 
English game of ‘ Tip-cat "Why ‘ Oat ’ ? I fear you will think me fanciful 
if I were to suggest that ‘ Oat ’ is derived from ‘ Kitti 

Hop-Scotch, with innumerable variations and under various names, is 
well known in most Tamil villages. 

Kite flying is certainly of Asiatic origin, and its importation into Europe 
is of relatively recent date. 

Marbles and top-spinning (whip-top, peg-top and humming-top) are 
well known in India, and cock-fighting is a favourite village pastime ; I have 
not yet been able to trace the history of these games in Europe. 

Ohess is essentially the Kriegspiel of Asia. Tfle ^ rook ’ is a survival of 
the elephant corps, and the ‘ bishop ’ of the war chariot (or perhaps the 
camelry), while the very unladylike pugnacity of the piece we call the ‘ queen ’ 
is perhaps explained by its vernacular appellation ' mmtiri% ‘ prime 
minister 

Backgammon, too, is but a modified form of the well-known Pachls 
{Bay cm) and Eox-and-(3-eese differs little from PatMn-aintham-PuU. 

Polo, of course, we have borrowed from India in recent years, and though 
the suits ( ‘ castes ’ ) of playing cards have (mutilated) English names, and 
two of the chief games are modified forms of ‘ Nap ’ and ‘ Bezique playing 
cards themselves are of Asiatic origin. 

Perhaps the most widely distributed game in the world is * Cat’s-Cradle 
which has attained astonishing elaboration in Polynesia and is known in 
India and England. ^ 


CONCLUSION 

I HAVE scampered erratically over the greater part of the earth’s surface 
in my quest for light on the Dravidian problem. The question will be asked 
‘ What is the use of it ? ’ 

Those who are interested in the subject will greet such a question with 
derision. But the question is sure to be asked, and I had better answer it. 

Lucrative the study of Indian Ethnology is not likely to prove. The 
chances are that its votaries will find themselves out of pocket for their pains. 
But I would earnestly submit that a knowledge of the elements of South 
Indian Ethnology is very necessary to administrative and judicial officers in 
this Presidency, and a proper understanding of it is a condition precedent to 
Social Beform. I doubt whether an attempt to reconstitute the Depressed 


iSee Man, 1914, No. 45. 
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Classes on a Brahmanic model is likely to meet with success. The Brah- 
mans themselves can afford to relax the rigor of caste taboos, but the non- 
Brahman ninety-six per cent, decline to follow the lead. And can any Indian 
contemplate this complete break np of caste restrictions with equanimity? 
The caste system has stood the test of centuries, and it would be a danger- 
ous experiment to scrap the whole social system of 300 million souls in favour 
of the exotic system of Western Europe, which not one in ten thousand 
understands. Naturae non imperatur, nisi jparendOy and Eeform, if it is to 
strike root and flourish, must be cultivated with due regard to the nature of 
the soil on which its seeds are sown. Danot forget the lesson taught by 
Prickly Pear. 

One point more. What will be the future of our village Panchdyats ? 

Will they rivet on the neck of the Indian Labourer the yoke of servi- 
tude to the S'at-Sudra caste which happens to be dominant in his village ? 

Will place and power 'become the monopoly of those who have the good 
fortune to understand English ? 

Or will the Panchdyats follow the English model, the absolute despotism 
of a numerical majority created by a labour vote, and the complete anni- 
hilation of the rights of minorities ? 

I doubt whether any of these three alternatives would commend itself to 
India’s multitudes, and I believe that justice can only be safeguarded, not by 
extirpating, but by ;preserving and adapting the communal organisation 
which has resisted the corrosion of over a century of Individualism. 

I must thank you all for your patient hearing. If your views on the 
Dravidian problem are in utter confusion, the purpose of this paper is 
fulfilled. The subject is in chaos, and will remain in chaos till all the side- 
lights now so feebly glimmering are brought into full play. 

Appendix A 

A FEW differential Criteria of Aryan and Dravidian Culture—- 
Aryan. Dravidian, 

Freedom of Women. 

Adult Marriage.. 

License. 

Divorce. 

Widow Marriage. 

Bride-Price. 

Flesh eating. 

Blood Sacrifice. 

Aniconic Worship. 

Matrilineal. 


1. Subordination of Women. 

2. Infant Marriage. 

8. Chastity. 

4. No Divorce. 

5. No Widow Marriage. 

6. Gift of Daughter and Dowry. 

7. Vegetarianism. 

8. No Blood Sacrifice. 

9. Iconic Worship. 

10. Patrilineal. 
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11. 

Patrilocal. 

Matrilocal. 

12. 

Patripotestal. 

Matripotestal. ' 

13. 

Brahmanio Gods (Goddesses 
subordinate). 

Mother Goddesses predominant 

14. 

Brahman Purdhit and Gfuru. 

Own Purdhit and Guru. 

15. 

Annual Sraddhas. 

No Annual Sraddhas. 

16. 

Cremation. 

Inhumation. 


Appendix B 

Note on Oboss-Gousin Maebiagb 
{Extracted from Man, 1914, No. 97.) 


Assuming that inheritance through females preceded inheritance through 
males in South India, it is probable that the transition from one to the other 
was gradual, not sudden. 

Under a system of inheritance through females a man has no interest 
whatever'in finding out who his father is. When, however, the idea of 
paternity begins to take shape, perhaps under the influence of a superior 
culture, the father begins to take a paternal interest in his child. He 
naturally wishes to provide for the child’s future, but ‘ under a matrilineal 
system this is impossible. 

Now under Mother Eight I inherit my mother’s property, but I cannot 
transmit the heritage to my children, for my sister and her children are niy 
heirs. If, therefore, 1 wish to transmit the property I enjoy to my children 
I must marry my own sister’s daughter. 

Similarly, my father is heir to his mother, but he cannot transmit the 
wealth he enjoys in his own right to me, for his sister and his sister’s children 
are his heirs. If, therefore, he wishes to provide for me oift of the ancestral 
property^ he must marry me to his sister’s daughter. 

So also my mother’s brother cannot transmit his property to his son, for 
my mother and her children are his heirs. His only way out of the difficulty 
is to marry his son to my sister. 

Under a matrilineal system in its archaic form the actual management 
of property vests in females.^ But in course of time the eldest male member 
of the family 'came to be recognized as manager. As manager of a family, 
by this time ‘ patriarchal ’ in all its ideas except those of inheritance, my 
mother’s brother would find that a marriage between me (his heir) and his 
daughter (his wife’s heir) would be the most convenient method of keeping 
the family property intact and providing for us both. 

1 See J. D, Mayne, Sindu Law and Usage, 1901, page 683. 
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The subjoined diagram illustrates the difficulties of succession under 
Mother Eight ; the individuals in italics therein cannot transmit property : — 

Fatter’s Mother’s 

Mother Mother 


EusbancL = Father’s Father = Mother Mother's Brother = Wife. 

Sister . j | 

Daughter. Ego Sister Son DaugLter. 

Daughter. 

The foregoing hypothesis was formulated by me in 1909/ in the back- 
woods of South India, in complete ignorance of all that had already been 
written on the subject,® and it was with no small surprise that I came across 
a precisely similar explanation of Cross-Cousin Marriage as it exists in an 
entirely different branch of the human race. Writing of the Carrier Division 
of the Western D6n^ (Athapascan) Indians of North America,^ Mr. C. Hill- 
Tout thus describes the advantages of marrying a boy to his maternal uncle’s 
daughter : — 

' Though descent was counted exclusively on the mother’s side among 
these tribes, the authority of the father was recognized to a considerable 
extent ; for he had a voice in the disposal of his daughters in marriage, and 
frequently so arranged matters that his legal inheritor and successor, his 
sister’s son, should marry one or more of his daughters. This was done that 
his offspring might share in his property, and not be wholly deprived under 
the clan rule of his possessions, as under their laws no hereditary property 
or rights could be alienated or passed over to the members of another clan, even 
though the recipients were the donor’s own children. These laws and regu- 
lations were very strictly observed among the Carriers, and hence the prac- 
tice of marrying the girl to her first cousin on her father’s side 

* * *■ * 

I do not claim to have solved the problem of Cross-Cousin Marriage in 
all its manifestations. I am fully aware that my economic hypothesis is not 
novel. I submit, however, that the evidence recited suggests : — 

(1) That in South India, economic considerations, and, in^particular, the 
transmission of ‘ family property,’ * exercise a very material in- 
fluence on marriage relationships ; 


1 Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, October, 1909, p. 40. 

2 B. g. Dr. Bivers in J.E.A.8., 1907 p. 611-640 and Mr. A. E. Crawley in tbe Tylor * Fest- 
schrift 1907. 

^ The Natives of British Eorth America, 1907, p. 145. 

It would be incorrect to speak of ‘ clan property ’ in South India, as the Brahmanio prao - 
tics of partition almost everywhere has broken up the clan exogamous group into numberless 
joint families and the joint family is now the eoonomio unit, 


/ 
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(2) That the growth of * paternal feeling ’ is inconsistent with and 

inimical to the continuance of matrilineal succession ; 

(3) That the intrusion of a strongly patrilineal culture, sucht as the 

Brahmanic culture undoubtedly is, into a matrilineal sub-culture 
would tend to subvert the economic foundations of society by the 
disruption of ‘ family property’ ; 

(4) That in a matrilineal community one of the main advantages of 

patrilineal transmission of property, viz. the gratification of 
the natural desire of a father to provide for his offspring, may be 
effectively secured by insisting that a man should marry the 
daughter of either his maternal uncle, his paternal aunt, or his 
sister ; and 

(6) That the same rule would enable a matrilineal community to con- 
form to a patrilineal system of inheritance without fear of dissi- 
pating the family property, the integrity of which is dependent 
on the continuance of inheritance on matrilineal lines. 

In other words, the rule which gives a man the first refusal of his sister’s, 
his maternal uncle’s or his paternal aunt’s daughter in marriage may be 
interpreted as a sort of compromise between matrilineal succession and 
Brahmanic law; it preserves inviolate the principles of matrilineal inheri- 
tance under patrilineal forms. 

F. J. EICHAEDS. 
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PRITISH PRISONERS IN MYSORE FORTRESSES 

A paper read before the Mythic Society by the Bev. F, Good/uoill 

The story of the British prisoners in Mysore is inseparably connected 
with the personal histories of Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sultan, and the tale of 
the sufferings of some of them links together the four British wars with 
Mysore, in 1768, 1780-4, 1791-2 and 1799L The record of their sufferings is 
dark and heart-stirring, and the fragments of experience that have been 
recorded are only suggestive of sorrows multiplied to an unknown degree. 
Yet their pitiful experiences did not entirely fail of pity from those who 
witnessed them, and it is a pleasure to remember the Commandant of Caveri- 
patnam, where a batch of prisoners rested a day en route to Mysore, smoking 
bis hookah among them and sympathizing with them ; to recall the pity of 
Tippoo’s mother for the young boys among the captives and her efforts to 
alleviate their sufferings ; to see the villagers bringing water for the prisoners 
in their long march to jail ; and to find some even among their jailers them- 
selves yielding to sentiment and being willing to oblige by smuggling little 
luxuries into the prison. 

The time of the second Mysore War, 1780-4, is the period when the 
greatest number of captives were held by the Mysoreans, but we shall give 
evidence later to the effect that some prisoners were retained after the con- 
clusion of each of the first two Wars, and it is not till after 1792 when 
Cornwallis made his way to the gates of Seringapatam, that the mournful 
voice of the captive ceases to be heard somewhere in the land. 

The chief sources of information of the condition and fate of prisoners 
are the diaries of officers detained at Seringapatam, the personal narratives 
of two seamen Scurry and Whiteway, and the narratives of the wars written 
by officers who took part in them and published their books about the end of 
tbe century. 

The number of British prisoners captured by Hyder and Tippoo and 
distributed among the Mysore fortresses can best be realized by the state- 
ment that when the treaty of Mangalore in 1784 set free the greater part of 
them there were gathered together at Hoskote near Bangalore 180 officers, 
and 900 soldiers for the march to Vellore and liberty. We may remark in 
passing that at this time were set free also 1,600 sepoys and hundreds of 
servants and camp-follpwers, who all had shown according to their limited 
7 
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opportunities wonderful attachment to the British cause and the persons 
of their officers. More than once we find sepoys engaged in strenuous labour 
upon a scanty allowance of food giving part of their rations to their old 
officers, who, they urged, could not live so well as they could on hard fare. 

The diary of the officers’ imprisonment at Seringapatam begins with the 
tale of the disastrous defeat of Col. Baillie near Conjeeveram, September 1 0, 
1780. Twenty-three unwounded officers were sent straightway to Bangalore ; 
seven officers, among whom were Col. Baillie and Capt. Baird, both wounded, 
were kept in Hyder’s camp ; twenty-seven other wounded officers and many 
soldiers were sent to Arni till they recovered. When able to travel ten of 
these officers, our diarist among them, and thirty-twos oldiers were sent on 
their long march of 226 miles to Seringapatam. The officers were on tats, the 
soldiers on foot. The latter were handcuffed, two and two, were barefoot 
and almost naked, little room then to wonder that soon they were not 
able to walk and had to be carried forward on bullocks, but still handcuffed. 
The march in the earlier stages appears to have been across country, later 
they stayed the night at Ryacotah, Hosur, and Bangalore. From the fact 
that this band stayed only one night at Bangalore it may be presumed that 
Capt, Baird, who had already made the journey to Seringapatam, made a 
similarly short stay there, and that the legends and recently erected inscrip- 
tions to the effect that he was imprisoned in Bangalore for a considerable 
period are alike untrustworthy. As the prisoners approached wayside vil- 
lages tom-toms were beaten to call the people to see the unusual sight. Some 
of the villagers pitied and refreshed them, others execrated them, lively 
evidence that human nature was much the same then as it is to-day. 

Continuing their march, they stayed the night at Kengeri, Eamagiri, 
Chennapatna and G-ootill, completing the journey to Seringapatam in five 
days. At Chennapatna they were lodged for the night in the rooms at either 
side of a gateway of the fort, the officers on one side and the men on the 
other, and the officers gladly availed themselves of the opportunity to talk 
with our soldiers and give them small presents of clothing and tobacco. 

Arrived at Seringapatam and led in triumph to Hyder’s palace, their 
names were carefully taken down, and they were conducted to a small prison 
close by, where they found Capt. Baird and eight others who had preceded 
them, and, say they, *our joy on this occasion was great’. The place of 
their imprisonment has been discussed at length before the Mythic Society 
by the Rev. B. W. Thompson, m.a., and there is no need to do more than 
refer to the facts. From the diary a careful reading will glean that from the 
prison both the palace of Hyder and that of the Mysore raja could be seen, 
but the voices of the boys on the roof of Hyder’s palace could not be heard. 
There was an open space 200 yards wide in front of the prison, probably the 
parade ground they eventually crossed to the palace. The most definite 
statement lies in the sentence that * the spacious palace in which the young 
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king of Mysore resides stands in a large square in the very centre of Serin ga- 
patam, in an angle of wJiich our prison was also situated 

The soldiers were confined in a separate prison. They commonly called 
it ‘ the Bull being an appropriated ^aivate temple which had the ‘ Basava ’ 
conspicuous upon it. Scurry says that in 1783 250 sergeants and men were 
confined ‘ in one square prison.’ 

No cots were given, though they were urgently asked# and so * we are 
necessitated to make use of straw The door of the prison was not allowed 
to be opened during the day. On March 8, 1781, Col. Baillie and Oapt. 
Eumley were brought up in irons. This apparently initiated closer confine- 
ment, for on the 28th all were ironed, and were ordered te muster three 
times a day. On May 10 all, except Capk. Baird, were put in heavy irons, 
8-91bs. in weight. The soldiers too were all in irons. ‘ This was the com- 
mencement of a deliberate system, as afterwards more fully appeared, for 
cutting us off. This is a melancholy day ’. Some were freed from time to 
time, apparently to excite conjecture and apprehension as to their fate, for 
the dates of liberation and re-confinement indicate no connexion with out- 
ward events such as might have given rise to alternate leniency and severity. 
In July, 1782, Col. Baillie writes to the other officers from his prison that they 
have no idea why their irons were taken off. The illness or approaching 
death of unfortunate individuals brought little respite, though urgent petitions 
backed with bribes sometimes secured release for a dying man. By Septem- 
ber 10 we find the entry, ‘ several gentlemen’s legs are found to be much swol- 
len on account of the weight of their irons ’, and a month later Oapt. Baird 
hitherto free, is ironed like the rest. 

Their rations at this time were a seer of rice, half a seer of ‘ doll a 
little ghee and six cash a day with which to buy extras. These their 
servants were allowed to buy in the bazaar morning and evening. This daily 
visit of the servants to the bazaar was inade the opportunity, at great risk, 
and with much misgiving, for the sending of letters between the different 
prisons. Usually the letters were wrapped within an dppam or a cigar ; 
and a servant would ask a friend if he cared to have a bit of dppam or a 
cigar, when the article would be handed over to be disposed of in other than 
the ordinary way. Late in their stay in Seringapatam an old woman hand- 
ed to a servant of the officers found by the well thirteen pagodas sent to Capt. 
Judson by his wife. The old woman had wandered for three years seeking 
her sepoy son who was at Oonjeeveram, and at length was rewarded by 
finding him at Seringapatam. This was the only money that reached our 
officers from outside sources ; and they remark with a touch of bitterness 
that they think Q-overnment could have done something for them if they had 
had the affection of a wife. 

Though their allowance was a mere pittance, the prisoners were always 
ready to subscribe to help new-comers whose allowance was still smaller. 



In 1784 they hear by a secret letter from the soldiers’ prison of the armal 
from Bednore of a soldier’s widow with two infants, and promptly raise 
among themselves twenty gold fanams for her use. Medicines were also great- 
ly needed for the sick among them. At first they were permitted the services 
of a French surgeon who was in Hyder’s service. He showed them much 
kindness, but was not long allowed to continue his ministrations. They 
manage, however, to send off four letters by his servant, but received no 
reply. On November 12 they were informed that no medicines were to be 
supplied to them under pain of mutilation, punishment that was to involve 
both hands, ears and nose, ‘ We had not come there to live, we were told, and 
nothing could be more acceptable to the Nabob than the news of our 
death ’. On receipt of this information they drooped visibly, but the sentinels 
were found still willing to bring them drugs when it was possible with safety, 
They managed to possess themselves of cassia, tamarind, quicksilver and 
jaggery, and apparently learned to use these to good purpose. The * doctor’s 
box ’ was the object of a regular subscription from all in the prison, and now 
and again they managed to convey medicines to the other prisons. 

In the midst of suffering and foreboding they do not forget that they are 
Britishers, and under the date June 4, 1791, is the heroic entry : ‘In con- 
sequence and in honour of His Majesty’s birthday, we had for dinner fowl 
cutlets and a “ flower ” pudding, and drank his health in a chatty of sherbet 
Nor do they fail of the resources of intelligent men, but fashion for their con- 
venience tables, stools, cots and trunks of bamboo, 1,100 pieces in one trunk ; 
hats of leather and garments of coarse dungeree : nk of lamp black, chessi- 
boards of paper and cloth and cards of the sarue ; pens of fowl quills and 
paints of various colours. The diary was written on thin paper, in a fine 
hand such as idlers use when they write the Lord’s Prayer in the circle of a 
half-penny, and was buried in the floor of their prison whenever they were 
apprehensive of a search being made. 

On September 18, 1781, the dasara festival came round, ‘ a grand G-entoo 
feast, at which the king of Mysore was present, a lad of about twelve years 
of age. This royal prisoner is allowed to appear in public only at this parti- 
cular time. We were allowed as a very particular favour to indulge our 
curiosity with a sight of His Majesty Again, two years later, is a similar 
entry, and the information that the ladies of the Harem and the prisoners 
were given greater freedom at this time. Palace and prison alike found it a 
boon to peep abroad at this festive time when both Hindu and Mahommedan 
made merry. But between these dates we find a significant entry to the 
effect that an officer was struck by a sentinel for attempting to look out of 
the prison door. 

Frequent offers were made, from a very early period of their imprison- 
ment, of service with Hyder, but no one accepted the honour with its promis- 
ed power and liberty. Artificers, craftsmen of all sorts, carpenters and 
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smiths, were at a premium iti the capital. At Ghitaldroog likewise requests 
were made for the services of those who could make paper, lead pencil, 
flints, etc. At one time, according to the narrative of Scurry, eighty of the 
soldier prisoners were employed in various trades at the arsenal. But those 
who in this way obtained some liberty must needs be careful of their ways if 
they were to retain their lives ; two mates of the ‘ Hannibal ’ were hung 
on one tree together with one Food, who unthinkingly occupied himself in 
their company in making a sketch of the surrounding country. 

Considerable numbers of the prisoners, both of officers and men, were 
forcibly circumcised and initiated into the rites of Islam. The reply of the 
soldiers to the ofler of service had been that they would rather die than 
serve ; but the authorities were determined to secure English training for 
the large numbers of youths captured in Malabar and the Carnatic, whom 
they were forming into regiments, so with the help of drugs and the sturdy 
arms of professional wrestlers they made Mahommedans of as many as they 
from time to time required. The first report of this procedure that reached 
the officers said that si35:teen soldiers had been thus converted, and shortly 
afterwards they saw from their prison that a number of Europeans in 
Mohammedan dress drilling the Oatnatic slave boys. Scurry tells in detail 
how at one stage of their initiation they were made to bathe in scalding 
water to rid their flesh of the impurities of their previous diet, and how the 
guards with roars of laughter chased back the parboiled wretches to the 
baths when they attempted to escape. Later in their imprisonment these 
men were sent out with their regiments on service in Goorg and Malabar, 
and experienced some fighting. But they were always more or less under 
suspicion of their superior officers, suspicion that was not ill-founded, since 
several escaped or attempted to escape into the jungle country in which they ' 
were marching and fighting. They were given the rank of havildars, and 
were invested with swords and suitable badges of rank ; but frequently we 
read of them being beaten and disgraced, of their swords being removed from 
them and then of their reinstatement and continuance in duty. Lieuts. 
Speediman and Eutlegge also were obliged to instruct this class of recruits 
to the Mohammedan army in their drill, but the officers seem to have little 
conceit of their pupils or of their own instruction, for they write to the 
officers’ prison telling of their work and say " Thank God ! what they 
know will never do the Company any harm These two officers sought to 
escape from their enforced duty, but were recaptured and confined in irons 
inJGanjam, the suburb of Seringapatam. 

It is interesting to observe that even under these straitened circum- 
stances national traits still persist, they, manifest sometimes that impatience 
and independence that so commonly mark the Englishman in India. IJnd^r 
date Eebruary 24, 1782, the officers record : * A European Mussalman put in 
stocks and stripped naked for striking a Caffre ■. And there he was kept for 


two days to cool his temper. Another story comes from the camp to th e 
effect that the Englishmen in the regiment of cdnverts, being dissatisfied 
with the food that was being serve'd to them or with the delay that baulked 
good appetite, forcibly took possession of the cooking pot and ran off with its 
contents. 

In some cases men were compelled to hard labour, to the carrying of 
mud, in order to induce them to accept service. But Tippoo, in his day of 
power, had other means also of securing the allegiance of the men whom he 
had made Moslems. Scurry tells how he was paraded one morning with the 
picked body of young men whom ^Tippoo had gathered from Bangalore 
prisons and elsewhere, and in line behind them were ranged in equal numbers 
young women who had been brought up from Arcot and other districts 
below G-hats. Presently the order was given to turn about and to take the 
gift that stood before them ; later the pairs thus mated were married accord- 
ing to Mahommedan rites. But in the passage from the parade ground through 
the bazaars there was much crowding and confusion, and many men asserted 
when the pairs reasserted themselves that they had not got the women 
assigned to them originally, and had apparently not fared so well. And 
Scurry tells how for long after the women wrangled and squabbled among 
themselves, and it was only when their husbands knew something of the 
vernaculars that they learned that some of the women equally regretted that 
jostle in the bazaar and only made the best of a bad bargain by the use of 
vigorous language. But it ap>pears that many of the men came to love the 
women thrust upon them and the children that were born to them; Scurry 
to the end of his days did not cease to make efforts to find his wife and child 
whom he left with much regret when he made his escape from Ohitaldroog, 
and Eichardson, who was escaping with him, returned after he had gone a 
quarter of a mile, unable to forsake his family. And there is much pathos 
and beauty in the sight of the women following their husbands from place to 
place, and ministering to their physical needs to the utmost of their power 
despite the fatigues of the way or the discomfort of storms. 

The sepoys were cruelly treated everywhere, and many took service to 
escape the greater severities of their confinement. Such as did not consent 
to labour were chained together in pairs in prison or were summarily put to 
death. It is clear that large numbers of sepoys perished in Mysore at this 
period. A commandant of Tanjore cavalry, ‘ Sid Abram ’, evidently Syed 
Ebrahim a Mohammedan, was confined for several months in the prison 
with the British officers. They were comrades, they shared their little sub- 
stance, and when the Syed was removed elsewhere the officers sent him what 
money they could afford, and assured him that if they gained their liberty 
they would speak to the Company of his staunchness and fidelity. 

On March 26, 1782, the neighbourhood of the prison was all bustle and 
excitement. The prisoners could hear irons being prepared and put on to 
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many prisoners, and speculated who they could be. They proved to he 
eighteen officers of Col. Braithwaite’s detachment who had been taken near 
Tanjore. Many of them had walked the whole way up from Gonjeeveram. 

" These circumstances it is written, ‘ aggravated the mental gloom that had 
long hung over the place of our confinement But still hope and life per- 
sisted in the greater number of them. The sick were patiently attended 
night and day by those who were well, and the dead were prepared for 
burial as decently as circumstances permitted. Usually they appear to have 
used some part of the burial service before their dead were taken out of the 
prison. A vivid picture is drawn of the mental condition of the prisoners in 
the entry of July 5, 1782, relating to Oapt. Lucas, just deceased. Their 
simple eulogy of him says : ‘ In his manner he was unassuming, amiable and 
engaging, and the cheerfulness and vivacity of . his temper, which were ex- 
pressed in lively songs and facetious sallies, scattered frequent rays of mirth 
on our gloomy mansion 

In October, 1782, an effort was made to enlarge themselves by means of 
a ransom. The whole party offered Es. 1,20,000 for their freedom, with the 
promise not to serve again during the war. To this advance no reply was 
given. 

On November 13 the prisoners were further saddened by hearing of the 
death of Col. Baillie in his separate prison. On account of his rank and 
great military talents, he seems to have been treated with special barbarity, 
and at last privations and inward grief together brought about his end. 
Whiteway, the companion of Scurry in imprisonment, says that Col. Baillie 
was cruelly treated because of his participation in a scheme to revolt with 
the aid of the two regiments of converts officered by Europeans and take 
possession of 'the fortress. He declares that Dempster, a deserter in the 
service of Hyder, found a letter written by Col. Baillie to this effect and laid 
it before the governor. Although the story comes through an English chan- 
nel, the writer’s chances of hearing intimate news of this sort were so small 
that no reliance can be placed upon it, in the absence of any other similar 
suggestion from elsewhere. 

Dempster won the good opinion of the officers because of his kindness 
and helpfulness in many ways. They promise to speak for him when released, 
and he engages to send letters for them to the Company’s government. 
But the European Mussalmans who were under him in the service speak 
most bitterly and contemptuously of Dempster ; he was their company com- 
man<^er, and, though he had ingratiated himself with them and had used all 
his arts to persuade them peaceably to accept the rite of circumcision, 
he had a tongue capable of fluent abuse and rasping jibe when the 
occasion arose for such. He is said to have been piked to death in his hut 
eventually, and there was nothing in his life that even the prisoners could 
desire. 
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Early in 1783 darker shadows still fell upon the prison house. On Eeb- 
ruary 26, Rumley, Frazer and Sampson were sent away in palanquins one 
evening to Mysore, Strange and dark were the conjectures of those left 
behind as to the fate of these gentlemen. Eumley had led the charge against 
the guns on the morning of Ool. Baillie’s tragedy; Frazer was one of Baillie’s 
staff ojSicers ; Sampson was an officer greatly beloved of Ool. Braithwaite who 
wrote a poem in his memory and sent it to the officers’ prison. As the 
palanquins passed the soldiers’ prison one of the officers waa heard to say 
‘Goodbye! lads, we don’t know where they’re taking us’. Their ability 
and bravery had focussed the rage of their jailers upon them, and they were 
poisoned in the fort at Mysore. 

On May 27, 1783, General Matthews arrived at Seringapatam, having 
been seized at Bednore in violation of the treaty that Tippoo had just made 
with him. Justice must add that Matthews did not himself deal fairly 
regarding the treasure of the place ; moved by cupidity he secured large sums 
for his own use, and also distributed two months pay to his troops, a breach 
of faith that Tippoo punished with the utmost rigour. Moreover he was 
incensed at the cruelties that the British had practised at the capture of 
Anantapore, when even women and children had fallen in the slaughter, 
Matthews smuggles to the officers a month or so later a letter telling .the 
story of his downfall: ‘the troops that were with me are some in the 
Nabob’s service, the rest sent in irons to different parts of the country ’ 
On August 17, the washerman brought to the prison the information that 
General Matthews was put in irons, and on September 8 he was murdered by 
means of poison. This appears to have been done under direct orders from 
Tippoo. For several days the guards who carried the poisoned victuals gave 
him their own food instead. But this evasion was not long possible, and 
Matthews was told that if he did not die the Havildar in charge of him would 
be put to death. For some days he refused food of any kind, and struggled 
with furious hunger; at last he consented to eat and drink, and the end came 
within six hours. In his prison a brass basin was found on which writing had 
been scratched by means of a fork. This was taken to the Killedar, and 
the officers’ diary says that the writing was read by a European in Tippoo’s 
service. In his narrative Scurry says that he himself was called to read the 
scratched writing and that it stated that Matthews knew that his time was 
short, that he was poisoned by Tippoo’s order, and that he wished the 
Government to remember that he had borrowed Es. 330,000 from the Malabar 
Christians to pay his troops and that this sum should be repaid them. He 
adds that when Tippoo 'heard of the loan that had been given Matthews by 
the Malabar Christians he promptly invaded their country, and brought 30,000 
of them in captivity to the capital. 

On October 22 they send some fanams to Oapt. Leech imprisoned else- 
where, the fanams are done up in the buttons of a shirt they forward him, but 
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iie replies that no ‘ pills have been found. Previously of their charity they 
had sent a donation of thirty-three fanams, but the hand that conveyed the 
gift had passed on only thirty-two fanams. And still the Kanarese proverb re- 
mains true; ‘ Devaru kottaru, pajari kodanu)’ ‘Although the gods give, the 
priest does not,’ i.e., he appropriates the donation. Shortly afterwards they are 
dismayed to find their cash allowance reduced, they suffer a loss of six cash 
each a day, ‘ which affects us in a most serious manner. We shall be pu2!25led 
how to exist ’. They were little above the line of bare existence, their per- 
sonal possessions were extremely small. A few days later the diarist writes; 
‘ The funeral service was this morning read over the late Lieut. Butler who 
was carried out as decently as the prison would admit of. The Killedar 
sent for the effects of the late Lieut. Butler, consisting of a few old rags. 
They took as much care in examining them, as if they had been of the utmost 
consequence ’. 

But already there was talk of peace. On November 15, 1783, Col. 
Braithwaite was seen passing the prison on his return from a visit to the 
Killedar. Forgetful of rank in the excitement of the hour, some one exclaims 
‘ By God ! there’s Col. Braithwaite ’, and the words fall gratefully upon the 
Colonel’s ears. He was asked what clothes and money was required for the 
prisoners, and made a reply that savours of the gentleman. To use his own 
words : ‘ I said that what the Nabob allowed me I would receive ; if ten pagodas 
a day I would spend them, if ten cash I would live upon it. I would 
ask for no money, clothes I should be glad of ’. But the talk of peace 
ended, and in December thirty-two men and two women who had been 
captured after their shipwreck were brought into the capital. The guards 
were doubled, and presently there was a rumour that all the prisoners were 
to be killed. Early in March they hear that peace is broken off, and that all 
are to be sent to Gabbaldroog, a change of residence that involves a still longer 
journey, according to the sinister fame of that droog. Thereupon they deter- 
mine, if they are sent, to murder the guards and escape if possible ; they 
believe that if they tamely submit they will all be poisoned. Again on March 
7th, 1784, they learn that directions had been sent by Tippoo to murder all 
the English officers in the different prisons who would not take service ; but 
that order was countermanded on his hearing that the commissioners of peace 
had set out for Madras. 

' On March 22 the irons were struck off from the legs of Baird, Monteith 
and Lindsay, and they were removed from the prison. The incident gave 
rise to the most gloomy forebodings, but the clouds were dissipated on hearing 
that all their irons were to be taken off next day. They at once settled to cele- 
brate the occasion by a great feast, and ordered in sixty dozen plantains and a 
big chatty of sherbet. There was no sleep for any eyes that night, and this may 
have been the occasion of the singing of the song that so disturbed the Killedar, 
according to Wilks,* My wife has taen the gee.’ It was reported next 
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morning by the guards that the prisoners had spent the night singing of 
nothing but ‘ ghee The words fell on guilty ears, and the Killedar at once 
concluded that they knew of his malversations regarding the ghee of the 
fortress and intended to tell Tippoo, so he attempted to conciliate them by 
putting a good stock of it at their disposal. 

On March 23 came the day of their release from their three and a quarter 
years of imprisonment. Their irons were struck off, and so eager were they 
to experience relief that men who had been unutterably patient for long 
could hardly help jostling and contending for an early turn. But for days 
they could not walk without accommodating their steps to their imaginary 
irons. They say : ‘We could never get the idea of our being in fetters 
out of our heads. No effort of our minds, no act of volition, could, for several 
days, overcome the habit of making the short and constrained steps to which 
we had been so long accustomed. Our crippled manner of walking was a 
subject of laughter to ourselves as well as to others.’ Being supplied with 
money through Col. Braithwaite they immediately rewarded the soldiers 
who had been friendly to them, and had helped them in small ways. The 
Ram A evening they moved out to a little village two miles away on the north 
of the island, and there met our soldier prisoners, who received them ‘ with 
marks of affectionate joy and respect.’ The released band made its way to 
the, greater assembly at Hoskote, where they met released prisoners from all 
parts of Mysore. The Bangalore officers had received frequent supplies of 
money through friends at Madras, and they generously gave what they had 
to relieve the pressing wants of those who were less fortunate. 

We turn now from this somewhat close and detailed view of life in one 
prison to speak more briefly of the connexion of other places in Mysore with 
British prisoners at this period. In some cases we can tell only of the num- 
bers confined, or give only a few outward facts relating to those imprisoned 
there. Cabbal droog has been already mentioned, and we may tell at once 
what is known of the prisoners there. Cabbal droog stands thirteen miles 
to the South of Chennapatna, and is forty miles in a direct line east from 
Seringapatam. It is an almost bare rock, rising precipitously on three of 
its sides about 1,000ft. above the surrounding country. The side that is 
approachable is difficult of ascent, and very little fortification was necessary 
to secure its natural strength. An intelligent villager who conducted the 
Eev. E. W. Thompson and myself over the hill showed us the place whence 
prisoners were hurled, and the hole in the rock where the ‘ yatha ’ was fixed 
which gave them a clean drop over the cliff face. He assured us thahhe could 
show us many human bones still in the jungles below. Mackenzie says that 
this was ‘ one of the Sultan’s principal sites for exercising his inventiveness 
to inflict cruelties’. The news was received at Seringapatam by the officers 
imprisoned there, on October 5, 1783, that eighteen of General Matthews’ 
officers imprisoned at Cabbal droog had been poisoned. The officer in charge 
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of the place, who had had much talk with his prisoners got himself removed 
when ordered to carry out the execution, but the officer commanding the 
soldier’s’ prison at Seringapatam was sent with urgent orders and forced to 
carry out the sentence, knowing that if he did not do so his own life would 
be added to the tale. The officers were poisoned with the juice of the 
milk-hedge. Two sepoys who were later attached to the officers’ guard gave 
them the following account of the end of those brave men. ‘ The first he (the 
Killedar) called positively refused to taste the poison. The Killedar instant- 
ly ordered several Oaffres to seize and tie him up to a "tamarind tree. After 
being most severely flogged, he at last consented to drink the finishing draught. 
Many others were flogged and inhumanly treated, on account of their 
opposition. The sepoys observed that the scenes of distress, after the poi- 
son began to operate, were beyond description ; some being perfectly insen- 
sible, others thrown into violent convulsions, and others employing the few 
minutes they had to live in committing themselves to God, and in embracing 
and taking a last farewell of their companions and friends. Immediately 
after the whole were dispatched, the armourers knocked off their irons, and 
their bodies were then thrown into a wood as a prey .for tigers.’ 

Early in 1782 two Ensigns, Gordon and Brunton, with 100 soldiers, 
were sent from Seringapatam to Chitaldroog to be confined in the fort there. 
On the officers vigorously protesting against being manacled, and, on signing 
their parole, they were allowed bodily freedom, but the soldiers were still 
confined in irons. Later, because the officers were discovered writing a letter 
to be sent to Madras, they were confined in a small dark room, the door of 
which was allowed to be open 6nly one hour a day. Early in 1783 their 
numbers were added to from the prisoners captured at Bednore, March 28, 
Forty men and three women were confined together in two small rooms 
under the most filthy and loathsome conditions. They were refused medi- 
cines, being informed, as at Seringapatam, that it was not desired they 
should live. At first even burial was refused to the dead, and the unfortunate 
prisoners were informed that they must dig the grave in their prison with 
their nails. But at length it was ordered that the body should be removed, 
a brief service was read, then the corpse was dragged away and thrown to 
the ‘ tigers and vultures’. The writer of the diary at Chitaldroog complains 
among other sorrows that ‘ immense swarms of rats, bugs, fleas and other 
kinds of vermin constantly disturb our nightly rest Singular, that as some 
clemency was shown to the Seringapatam prisoners on the occasion of the 
Dasara festival, so on Christmas Day the bazaarman at Chitaldroog was 
directed to bring an abundance of fruit, meat and vegetables for sale to the 
prisoners, who had their daily dole at their own disposal. The tale of their 
troubles ended within a year, but for many it was finished by death long 
before that date. On March 25, 1784, they were taken out of jail, and met 
other prisoners who had been separated from them when they weye brought 
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here. It must be remembered that the diaries in each case give incidents in 
the life of one prison only, they are not comprehensive. Their joy at 
their release is thus described ; ‘ This was a period of bliss of which the first 
monarch in the world might justly have envied us. "We were so drowned in 
joy that for a while we forgot that we were still in the hands of the enemy 
That joy was tempered by the news that some soldiers were still kept back 
in the fort when the bulk of the captives set out on their long march to Hos- 
kote, where they also thankfully received the generous gifts of their brother 
officers who had just been set free from jail in Bangalore. 

Little can be given in detail of the experience of prisoners of war at 
Mysore. The reputation of the fort as the place of confinement of English 
prisoners was however made known to the British public in a little volume 
published by G-ye of Bristol at the begining of the century. It is thus describ- 
ed in that little book, which is very accurate in its statements so far as it can 
be checked by other authorities ; ‘ During the war of 1783 the fort of this place 
was the living grave of many an unfortunate English officer, and the scene of 
many a foul and secret sacrifice, accomplished by poison, or deliberate assassina- 
tion, of the prisoners sent thither for that purpose by the tyrant Sultan’. 
On how much detailed information the author bases this strong assertion 
we have no means of knowing. We know decisively that the three officers 
already named were sent here from Seringapatam, and were poisoned on 
February 26, 1783. Scurry mentions that, when he was sent to Mysore in 
1784, he was informed by his guards that the prison in which he was con- 
fined was the same as that in which these officers met their end. At the 
end of December, 1783, all the European Mussalmans from Seringapatam 
were marched here, and sixty-seven of them were still here in the capacity of 
prisoner-soldiers in February, 1784. Many of them it is certain from other 
information never were released, despite the Mangalore treaty made in the 
following March. 

Let us return to see how prisoners fared in favoured Bangalore. Th^ 
unwounded officers were separated from their comrades after Colonel Baillie’s 
catastrophe, and were sent direct to Bangalore. The record of the new 
arrivals at Seringapatam up to the following March does not include their 
names, and probably they continued in prison here. It was a great day in 
Bangalore when Colonel Baillie passed through as a prisoner, and five guns 
were fired to summon the people to see the great captive. Other prisoners 
received by Hyder from the French admiral were sent here in 1781, and in 
1782 I find that the captors were able to select from the prisoners kept in 
Bangalore and the neighbourhood — ^Dodballapur was probably the place in- 
tended by one record as the place where several were confined for a few 
, months — fifty-two young men aged between twelve and seventeen years, who 
were marched down to Seringapatam for initiation into Mohammedanism 
and, training for the service of the State. Since they were able to find so 
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many youths between these ages, there must have been in the neighbourhood 
of Bangalore a large number of captives of all ages from whom the selection 
was made. 

The place of their confinement in Bangalore is a question of great inter- 
est, Buchanan, writing of his visit to Bangalore in 1800, says of the Delhi 
G-ate : ' In the buildings of this entrance is a dungeon, amply provided with 
all the horrors that usually attend such places Even if this be true, it 
does not necessarily follow that the small rooms in the upper part of one of 
the gate ways which are popularly considered and labelled as ‘ dungeons 
were the quarters to which ‘ Buchanan refers. This certainly was not the 
place alluded to and incidentally described in the song that was composed 
by one of the officers just before their release. That is indicated as a 
‘ shade ’ i.e. shed, a place that is flooded in the rains and insufferably hot in 
the summer ; but we have no further indication in the song as to its site. 
In the latter part of their confinement the prisoners were allowed occasion- 
ally to visit one another in their respective prisons, a statement which at 
once indicates that there were several places of detention. Mackenzie, who 
was an officer in the force that captured Bangalore in 1791, only seven 
years after the removal of the prisoners and while memories were still fresh, 
writes in his history! ‘ On the frame of a door, in a wretched hovel adjoin- 
ing this (Tippoo’s) palace, the names of Gowdie and many other British 
officers were carved. Here these gentlemen had been closely confined in 
massy irons, cruelly insulted, and otherwise ill-treated during the former 
war ’. Judging by the old pictures of the palace, such a hovel as was used 
as a prison must have been situated on the west side of the palace, as the 
east and other sides are clearly accounted for by open spaces or public build- 
ings. The tradition that Captain Baird was made to draw water from the 
well to the west of the palace for the amusement of Tippoo’s ladies may have 
some basis in the doings of the prisoners confined close by, who were 
obliged to draw their daily supply of water from the only well in the 
near neighbourhood. 

In view of the large number of prisoners detained in Mysore it is most 
probable that such fortresses as Hundydroog, Devarayadroog, Hoskote and 
Kolar were used for the imprisonment of some of them. But I know of no 
literary reference to the presence of prisoners at any of these fortresses. 
We find only a chance reference to the large body of twenty officers and 
thirty soldiers who were confined in the lower fort or pettah at Savandroog, 
the great rock that can be seen twenty miles away to the west of Bangalore. 
The* site and the tradition of their imprisonment have both been erased by 
time. But the prisoners must have been resident there some two or three 
years, for they were captured by Hyder Ali and were not released till March, 
1784, when the treaty of Mangalore sounded the recall through the Mysore 
prisons. We know something of their emotions from the fact that Amin 
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Sahib, Tippoo’s nephew, was sent to Savandroog at this time in^ disgrace 
and captivity. He tried to escape, was recaptured, tied hand and foot to a 
stake and thus exposed to the burning sun, and was at last strangled with a 
bow-string. This was done before the eyes of the British prisoners as an 
example and a warning of their fate should they attempt to escape. 

Outradroog, or Hutridroog stands twelve miles further west from Banga- 
lore beyond Savandroog. It was a very strong and well-defended fortress 
the complex of works can well be seen from the old contemporary drawing. 
Twelve members of the crew of the ‘ Hannibal,’ who had been taken by the 
French in 1782, were handed over by Admiral Suffrein to Hyder and were 
sent by him to Outradroog. These twelve effected a daring escape down 
the precipitous north side of the droog one dark and rainy night, with no 
further damage than a few bruises and a broken arm among them. But they 
were discovered the following day by a cattle boy, and the young rascal set 
their enemies on their track. Being pursued, they separated, but seven were 
retaken, two managed to escape to British territory, and of three nothing 
more was ever heard. The recaptured were severely dealt with, and of the 
seven six died shortly afterwards. The survivor, Mr. Oadman, a middy, 
was converted to Islam and detained in various places until he was released 
by Earl Cornwallis in 1792, after ten years of suffering. 

Huliyurdroog, or as the old English writers called it ‘ OoliahHroog lies 
sixteen miles due north of Maddur. The fortress was yielded to the British 
June 13, 1791, under promises of the security of private property and the pro- 
tection of the garrison from slaughter. After securing the public property, 
thousands of cattle and large quantities of grain, the guns and tanks were de- 
stroyed, and the works were blown up or otherwise dismantled. A consider- 
able number of captives, probably both European and Indian, were released 
from imprisonment here. Of these a contemporary writer says : * Amongst 
a number of captives that were bound in chains of various constructions, at 
Huliyurdroog several who had their ankles fastened asunder by a heavy iron 
bar had from habit acquired a straddling amble, which when liberated they 
could not for a length of time alter or amend. Some from having been 
closely pinioned could move neither arm. Others had acquired a stoop, from 
which they were unable to stand erect. In short, as most of them had been 
confined in this wretched state for a period of about ten years, there were 
few, indeed, who had not lost the power of some limb or other Huliyur- 
droog, then, is another instance of a remote fortress to which the Mangalore 
peace brought no orders for enlargement, and the prisoners were kept in jail 
for still another seven weary years. 

Scurry, whose narrative has been often referred to herein, charges the ' 
Commissioners of the Peace of 1784 with knowingly leaving not less than a 
hundred youths, officers and mechanics in the hands of Tippoo when the rest 
were marched away to British territory. He says that of these only mneteen- 
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ultimately survived. He and tlie rest of his companions in misery expected 
to be put to death, and Whiteway represents that it was perhaps well that 
the case for their release was not pressed. He believes that rather than admit 
the detention of so many prisoners Tippoo would have given orders for the 
murder of them all. They continued in the military service of Tippoo ; when 
Bangalore fell in 1791 they heard the news and were forced to dissemble their 
joy ; at last a party of six effected their escape from Ghitaldroog and made 
their way to British troops at Harihar. 

The old regime of close confinement had been re-established at Seringa- 
patam in the course of 1791, and there were many prisoners in captivity who 
eventually owed their release to the success and the spirited representations 
of Earl Cornwallis as he stood at the gates of the capital, his guns trained on 
|:he works and threatening the destruction of the fort. Mr. Chalmers and 
others taken at Coimbatore in November, 1791 were sent to Seringapatam, in 
.defiance of the terms of their capitulation. ‘ He was confined says his his- 
torian, ‘ for two months in a bullock stable, which resisted neither wind nor 
water, and on the wretched allowance of one measure of rice, with ten cash 
per day to maintain himself and family ’. Again we read that from captured 
prisoners ‘ it was learnt that a number of Europeans were confined in an 
adjoining hovel (in Ganjam). A party for their release was immediately 
detached, and twenty-seven men, chiefly reduced by ill-treatment to a state 
most miserable and debased in nature were thus liberated from heavy irons.’ 

During this period up to 1792 there was with Tippoo a class of semi- 
prisoners, British deserters who had taken service with Tippoo, and who 
were more or less at liberty in the capital and elsewhere. ‘ Capt. White ’ pro- 
fessed to have experience of casting cannon. A furnace was built for him at 
considerable cost, but his first attempt resulted in the casting of half a gun 
only. His next effort produced a gun that no amount of chiselling would 
make straight, but he had the cheek to tell Tippoo that it would be a most 
useful weapon with which to shoot round corners. However, Tippoo saw 
through his man, and promptly stopped his attempts to produce cannon, and 
sent him to Bangalore to try his hand at making round shot. Smithy, a 
deserter from the Bengal establishment, had attained a very considerable 
knowledge of native medicine and gained a great reputation in the capital 
as a doctor. He seems to have been a man of great natural ability, but 
seems to have lacked the gift rightly to use his abilities. He greatly helped 
his countrymen both with medicines and with money, and is spoken of most 
affectionately by them in Scurry’s narrative. But vaulting ambition o’erleap- 
ed itself and fell. He so won the confidence of the capital that he was ap- 
pointed by the Governor as chief physician to the Harem, but there fell into 
an entanglement with one of the inmates that led to his banishment from the 
capital. He afterwards effected his escape, and with his characteristic 
kindness managed to take several other prisoners with him. It is to 
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. be hoped that he was liberally dealt with when he came again under the 
British flag. 

Green, a deserter with Smithy and a sharer of his fortunes as far as 
Seringapatam, emulated the achievements of his companion in medicine and 
also took up medicine. But Green was only the street quack as compared 
with the Harley Street physician. Nevertheless fortune favoured him, and 
one day most unexpectedly. He was on his way to visit some patients, and 
had prepared some strong purgative pills for their needs, medicines which 
were securely tucked into his ample Mahommedan turban. Now the Colonel 
commanding one of the regiments had a famous monkey, of which Green 
ought to have been more careful, since the monkey had a history. Memory 
came too late, for as he passed near the monkey’s box that wily animal 
darted out, snatched off the turban and retired aloft to investigate 
it. The pills were found and promptly swallowed. Green stood by in tbe 
shade, for it was Friday and his head was newly shaved, waiting for a chance 
to secure again his turban. Presently the monkey was too ill to trouble 
about the turban, and Green seized it and went on his errand of healing. 
The Colonel was presently informed that his pet was very sick, and sent for 
Green to doctor him. Knowing the cause he was able to work a speedy 
cure, and made a clear gain of Es. 10 out of the day’s transaction, beside 
winning much gratitude from the officer and general fame in the town. A 
- number of half-starved Europeans, deserters, were taken in Ganjam when 
our troops followed Tippoo’s over the Oauvery toward the fort. Scurry who 
makes the foregoing statement, which probably refers to the same indivi- 
duals whose rescue has already been described from a more historical stand- 
point, says that he does not know what Cornwallis did with them, whether 
he spared them or not. Whatever their ultimate fate, the life of a deserter 
in the service of Tippoo was so miserable that the officers in their own 
captivity write of them with the utmost pity, and almost invariably describe 
them as ‘ those unfortunate men’. 

The last fortress of which we shall speak is Hosur, of old connected 
with Mysore, but transferred permanently to British territory in 1799. 
Three prisoners were in captivity here who were taken in one of the naval 
fights with the French off the Indian coast, and were detained until Corn- 
wallis ’ approach to Bangalore in 1T91. The fort was abandoned on the 
approach of the British under Major Gowdie in July, 1791, after the fall of 
Bangalore in the previous March. I quote the story of the three prisoners’ 
fate in the words of Mackenzie, who marched with the detachment for the 
capture of Hosur. ‘ Piqued at the bold measures of Earl Cornwallis, and in 
order to prevent detection in false assertions, the British forces had advan- 
ced but a short way into Mysore when the Sultan issued a mandate for the 
assassination of three Europeans who had been prisoners in this fort for 
several years. The fact is too well authenticated to admit a, doubt. A 
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manuscript written in the English language hy one of the sufferers was 
found in the arsenal. It detailed carpenter’s work which this unfortunate 
man had been necessitated to perform. His name was Hamilton. He had 
an intimacy with a companion of the other sex, from which a family sprung 
that naturally impelled him to every honest endeavour for their main- 
tenance. 

When the bloody mandate was about to be put into execution, the 
people surrounding the house of the Killedar, with prayers and lamentations 
entreated to spare the whole, but for the life of Hamilton they were clamor- 
ous. Besides the ties of a family and connexions, he had become perfect in 
their language ; he improved the mechanics in their several occupations ; 
his advice was the guide in all common transactions ; he was umpire in 
matters of dispute ; in short, as he dignified a superior understanding by a 
life perfectly harmless, he was universally known by the distinction of 
‘ father’. Hamilton was for a time given to their entreaties ; but the other 
two were beheaded with the sabre. His reprieve was of short duration. On 
the fall of Bangalore his doom was irrevocably fixed, and a special messenger, 
habituated to the scene, was forbid the Presence until he saw performed 
the murderous office. Their behaviour in death was distinctly told by 
witnesses nowise interested in colouring the narrative. It was manly and 
firm. After passing some minutes in fervent prayer, they bent forward, 
resting their hands upon their knees. The heads of the two former were 
severed from their bodies at the first blow, but with Hamilton it required < 
repetition. Their graves were pointed out to several British officers. Their 
remains confirmed this relation and a lock of hair from each head, which 
is now in the writer’s possession, will, when deposited in a British reposi- 
tory, contribute to stamp the appellation of ‘ tyrant ’ on Tippoo Sultan 
amidst thousands as yet unborn 

The G-azetteer of the Salem District adds to the story by telling of a 
visitor to Hosur in 1876 who noticed an uncommonly good pair of compasses 
in the hands of a local mason. On being questioned, the man stated that his 
father had received them as a present from the hand of a British prisoner in 
the fort, with whom he had long been friendly. Also that when the prisoner 
was killed his father had taken his body and that of a companion, and had 
had them buried in his own land. The graves were again opened at the instance 
of the collector, and the bones of a large and of a small man were found at 
the site indicated, but a third thigh bone was also discovered, the existence 
of which was a mystery to the exhumers who had heard of the death and 
burial of only two prisoners. Neither the officials nor the local landowner 
knew of the above-quoted story of Mackenzie, of which the remains of three 
bodies were a verification. 

At the end of his lecture on the siege of Bangalore Mr. Thompson gave 
his audience some quotations from the prison song of Bangalore. We may 
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well close this lecture with a similar quotation from the pen of Lieutenant 
Thdwlis, a most promising youth, who died in jail at Seringapatam. 

Some fops of the place, 

With scraps of dull lace, 

Their old battered beavers bedeck. 

Whilst patches of red, 

Some their jackets bespread, 

For want of a cuff or a neck. 

In huge Moormen’s slippers, 

Not unlike Dutch skippers, ’ 

Some make a most grateful salaam. 

Whilst some with their toes, 

Sticking out of their shoes, 

Trudge the jail of Seringapatam. 


At breakfast your food, 

Might not appear good, 

Pom^ared with your toast and your tea ; 
Yet the praises I’ll utter, 

Of congee * and butter, 

Or hoppers ^ well fried in good ghee. 
We've thick sour tyre, ^ 

What can we desire, 

And all for a golden fanam. 

We’ve milk and we’ve rice, 

And we’ve everything nice. 

In the jail at Seringapatam. 


For dinner we use, 

The most delicate stews, 

Serv’d up in a new-fashion’d style. 

Yet when in a hurry, 

Dispense with a curry, 

Tho’ sometimes we’ve roast and we’ve boiled. 
No pinched pitty-patty, 

Each man has his chatty 
Of high-flavoured goat or of ram. 

Then drinks in pure water 
Wife, Mistress or Daughter, 

The toast of Seringapatam. 


1 appams«=a cakes of rice flour, 
s porridge. 

3 ourds. 
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Some sweeii recreation, 

Bach day in rotation, 

The sadness of each doth amuse. 

Nor like wise men of Gotum, 

Bejeot we tee-totum, 

Ohurck marbles, or game of the goose, 
Some roar the loud song, 

‘ To Anacreon ’, 

More piously some raise a psalm. 

Some rattle the dice, 

Soma catch rats and mice, 

In jail at Seringapatam. 


Still thus let’s disguise, 

Our sadness and sighs, 

Thus chase away chilly despair. 
Eesigned to our woes, 

And the chains of our foes, 
Submit to the soldier’s hard fare. 
Jjet’s think each tomorrow, 

Must shorten our sorrow, 

Let hope serve instead of a dram, 
That freedom once more, 

May open the door, 

Of our jail at Seringapatam. 


ESSAI SUR GUNADHYAET LA BRHATKATHA 


BY 

Probbssob Felix Laootb 
{Translated by the Eev. A. M. Tabard, M A.,M.BA.8.) 

PABT 11. 

The different versions op the Behatkatha. 

' GHAPTEE I ^ 

The Cashmbrian Behatkatha. 

II 

The Brhatkathamanjaei 

The modus operandi of Ksemendra in composing his ‘ Bouquet ’ has been 
very well explained by Mr. S. Levi. 

" When he is narrating, Ksemendra compresses, condenses, and substi- 
tutes to a lively, animated and dramatic original a dry and laconic narrative ; 
when he has a chance of introducing some descriptive verses he avails 
himself of it without any regard for the general proportions.’ ^ The fact 
then that some tales and some details are missing in the Manja/ri means 
nothing ; that does not prove that they were not found in the Cashmerian 
Brhatlcathd but simply that Ksemendra has neglected them. As for the 
rare additions made by Ksemendra to the Kathdsarifsdgara we shall notice 
them, if necessary, when we come across them, but they are of very little 
interest, as far as the object of our study is concerned, as they throw very 
little light on the history of the Cashmerian Brhatkathd. 

It is useless to give a detailed analysis of the Manjari. It will be suffi- 
cient to examine the distribution of the subject-matter or the differences 
which a dissimilar arrangement must necessarily bring in the disposition of 
the narrative. As for what is common to both versions the critical* remarks 
we have made on the Kathdsaritsdgara apply equally to the Manjari, 

1 S. Levi, La B. K. M. de Kst., J. As., VIII s., VI, (1885) p. 419. 
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The Divisions of the Bbhatkathamanjaei 

Ksemendra’s poem, like Somadeva’s, is divided into eighteen ‘ lamhhahas ’ 
the names of which are the same as those of the corresponding Books in the 
Kathasaritsagara. Besides, we find in the Brhathaihmnainjan a double 
system of subdivision. 

Most of the accessory tales and some of the principal episodes of the 
hero’s history are followed by a colophon which resumes the substance of 
the tale— something like the marginal subtitles found in the translation of the 
KatMscoritsagarcb—bj Mr. Tawney. It is a kind of index of the several inci- 
dents found in the text, and it is most convenient for ready reference. This 
method of subdivision, being found in all the manuscripts of the Manjari, 
must be rather ancient. It is defective when the tales are contained one 
in the other for the last tale of the series begins much before the point where is 
noted down the end of the preceding tale ; : in this case but not invariably 
it happens that the colophons of the interpolated tales warn us of the fact by 
the word antar for instance ity antarahTiydyikcb (ad 15, 240 ; ad 7, 336 mss, 
AG Levi 1. o., VII (1886), p. 184); antarnaldhhydyi'ka {ad 15, 871 antare 
husumdyudhdhhydyiha (in Book 10, Ijevi. 1. c. p. 186 though the latter is 
missing in the edition of the Kdvya-mdla) . The necessity to facilitate the use, 
of the text sufficiently explains the introduction of those colophons at a date 
very ancient. The process is uniform from the beginning to the end of the 
Manjari, but it is not, properly speaking, a division into chapters as the parts 
thus marked off, often overlap each other. 

Books 1, 2, and 9 {gagdanJcavati) a,xe disrided into ‘gucchas' (cluster): 
this word is explained by the meaning of the title ManjaTi. Yet, the first 
chapter of the first Book is called taramga at the beginning and guocha at 
the end ^ but the use made here of the term taramga cannot be due to any- 
thing else but to an analogy with the Kathdsaritsdgara (V. swpra.) The 
second guccha of the first Book the first of the second the third and, perhaps, 
the first of the ninth bear a special title, vararucimuUti-, shararanUha- 
• gaganJcavativivaha pracandagaMisarndgama, respectively. (The last one is 
doubtful and it may simply be a colophon indicating the end of a hathd. 

Those divisions are rational and, contrary to those which have been 
mentioned previously, mark parts perfectly distinct in each Book. Why are 
they all not divided in the same way? It may be that those which present 
themselves as a ‘ block ’ have been regarded as a ‘ duster That would be 
natural for several of them on account of their shortness. The edition of 
the hdvya-mdla has at the beginning of several, prathamd gucchah, without 
there being dvityd-gucGhah. But if Books 1, 2 and 9 which contain several 
^gucchas’ are lengthy enough (392, 421 and 2435 respectively), others are as 
dong and could be similarly divided. Besides, the twenty-five tales of the 
vampire (1485 verses) form only one ‘ guccha ’ (the second one of Book 9) ; 

1 TKa editioja of the Kavya-mala bears so many traces of carelessness that those details 
ought to be coUated in the several manuscripts. 
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the extract from the Pancatantra, which fills up the larger part of Book 16, 
has no other division but the colophons which give the names of the tales. 
Thus the division into * gucchas ’ is not at all uniform. My conclusion is 
then that we cannot attribute it to the copyists or to Ksemendra. The for- 
mer would have adopted a uniform process like the notation of the colophons 
at the end of each tale : the latter, if he had taken the trouble to divide each 
Book into chapters as Somadeva has done, would have, like Somadeva, adop- 
ted a division rational and uniform. The conclusion must be that, if the use 
of the word guccha is peculiar to the Manjari the fact itself of a division is 
more ancient and that Ksemendra simply followed in that respect in the 
indications of his original. But one might say, this is to suppose that the 
original itself had no regular division, only enormous blocks of matter by 
the side of well divided Books. No doubt, and this is the reason, I believe, 
why, on that point, Somadeva has not followed his model, but has divided 
his work into 124 chapters, exactly as it pleased him. Were the Cash- 
merian Bfhatkatha properly speaking, the work of only one author that 
hypothesis could not stand for a moment. But if it be a compilation of 
incongruous parts, it is natural that the original divisions should have been 
retained in the Books where they were found, and should be absent in those 
which had been condensed to excess as also in the lengthy pieces introduced 
in a block and at the same time as may have been the case with the P^inca- 
tantra and the Vetailapahcavim9atika. In this case, these divisions may have 
remained what they were in the original as has happened with the Vetala- 
pahcavim9atika where each vetala is numbered off by itself. 

It is thus possible that in the division into ^gucchas’, whatever the name 
may have been, we have a faint trace of primitive divisions anterior to the 
Oashmerian Brhatkq^thd, as Ksemendra and Somadeva have known it. 

The Composition op the ‘ Brhatkathamahjaei ’. 
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This table does not reveal the essential difference, the one which supplies 
the key to most of the others. All the Books, with the same name in both 
versions, are exactly similar to each other from beginning to end if we except 
some details which are without any importance for the composition. Only 
two — those of Vela do not coincide. In Ksemendra’s poem the Book of Vela 
is equivalent to 1° the Book of Vela of the Kathdsaritsdgara ; 2° the begin- 
ning of Book XIV of Somadeva (Panca) This is the knotty point of the 
problem. 

But before going any further it is important to study again from the 
beginning the series of the Books in Ksemendra’s work. 

As far as the fifth inclusive, the concordance of the two versions is per- 
fect. - There is, even in unimportant details no difference which cannot be 
explained easily by the literary modus operandi of Ksemendra’s save on one 
point of Udayana’s history : 

The naga, thanks to whom he has become possessed of the wonderful 
lute, is called Kinnara. He helps Udayana to go down to the underground 
world and gives him his sister Lalita who at once becomes again a 
vidyadhari (2, 1, 66 — 60). 

The Book of Suryaprabha follows immediately the fifth Book (Caturda- 
rika), without any transition. As a matter of fact a transition would have 
been superfluous as we have already seen that the two books are introduced in 
the same way and contain both a narrati 7e from a vidyadhara who had come 
to see his future Emperor and who answers this question ; How can sove- 
reignty over the Vidyadharas be obtained ? We have nothing but praise 
for the order followed by Ksemendra. It is altogether natural that those 
two books should be side by side. Their tone is very dissimilar, one being 
rather folk-lore, i.e. the other, which relates to the mighty struggle between 
the Gods and the Asuras, rather mythical and epic: this difference prevents 
them from overlapping. We shall blame Ksemendra only for not having 
respected the grand manner of the Book of Suryaprabha. Its tone, was no 
doubt unsuited to his talent ; the book is altogether made up of narratives, 
it affords very few opportunities to display wit ; the subject demands more of 
epic inspiration than of ingenuity and Ksemendra has sacrificed it. While 
he devotes 263 verses to the preceding book he has only 245 verses for this 
one. With Somadeva the proportions are the other way ; 820 verses for the 
fifth Book and 1,672 verses for that of Suryaprabha. Nowhere does 
K^emendra’s literary inferiority appear more manifest. 

Then comes the Book of Madanamaucuka. In Somadeva’s poem the 
solution of continuity is manifest. In Ksemendra’s it cannot be less, so far 
as the subject-matter is concerned, but if we consider only the form it is not 
so obvious. Ksemendra neglects to warn us that from that very point it is 
Naravahana himself who narrates his history at the invitation of the Bishis. 
He has nothing either on the childhood of the hero a part which dispenses 
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Him from interrupting the narrative to say : Ai this part of the story listen 
to what happened. He begins by explaining that Eati, wishing to become 
incarnate in order to be able, under a human form, to find again Love incar- 
nate in Naravahana has elected to be the daughter of Kalingasena. (7, 3 sq.). 
The rest follows as in Somadeva’s. Let us simply notice some details, which 
have no influence on the composition, but which deserve to be noticed on 
account of the importance of the personage known as Madanamaiicuka. 
When Naravahana is in the beautiful garden made by Somaprabha, Kalinga- 
sena herself brings her daughter to him. Somadeva notes down the detail 
but does not insist on it. In the Manjari, Kalingasena is anxious about 
the issue of this private interview engineef'ed with great skill with the 
object of seducing the prince whom her daughter loves (7, 675-6) ; to ease 
her mind Gomukha relates to her a story about Yogananda (7, 678-88), 
story which is missing in the Kathdsaritsdgara. It makes it look as if 
Naravahana is more sought after by Madanamahcuka than seeking after 
her. This' does not fit in with the rest of the episode but it fits in very well 
with the other gallant adventures of the hero, who never makes love himself 
but who lets others make love to him. Somadeva has toned down this detail 
which is no doubt a mark of good taste if not of accuracy. The rest of the 
book is too much condensed by Ksemendra. Details scattered here and there 
' by Somadeva, in which we might suspect remnants of whole chapters of the 
primitive, , Brhatkathd^ have completely disappeared — for instance the 
excursion to the wood of Nagavana. But, and this is more serious, of real 
improbabilities, for instance Udayana’s hesitation to sanction the wedding 
of his son, no trace is left. Just now we were accusing , Somadeva of 
having toned down a shocking episode. Here it is Ksemendra whom we 
must accuse of having altered his model, for we cannot admit that the 
inconsistent details have been invented by Somadeva. 

There is no link between the seventh Book and the following one but 
there is no fault to be found with the place where we have the eighth Book 
(Vela). It contains an adventure, short and human-like, and consequently 
there is nothing to say against the place it occupies at a period when Nara- 
vahana has hardly yet experienced anything that is miraculous in his life. 

Iri Somadeva’s the group Vela-Panca is altogether unconnected. In 
Ksemendra’s the subject-matter is presented in such a way as to avoid the 
essential improbabilities we meet with in Somadeva’s Books of Gacmhavati 
of MadirdvaU of Fadmavati and of Visamagila. In those books we saw the 
hero lamenting the loss of Madanamancuka at a time when she had not been 
taken away from him. Consistency, we contended, demanded that the adven- 
tures contained in those four books — an exception being made for the acces- 
sory tales which could find place anywhere— should be placed after the 
beginning of Book 14 Bom (Panca) Ksem§ndra’s version shows that we were 
right. At the end of the Book of Vela, after that part corresponding to the 
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same BookinSomadeva’s we read the account of Madamancuka’s disappearance 
(8, 68-75) corresponding to K.S.S. 14, (cv), 3-13. Whether Ksemendra or 
the Oashmerian BrhatJcaihd be responsible for this disposition we can dis- 
cern herewith perfect clearness the trace of a cold-blooded operation. Very 
often, it is true, the Books are very badly put together but they never over- 
lap. They all begin and end with a distinctive adventure or at least with an 
episode which forms a whole by itself. In Ksemendra’s the only exception is 
the Book of Vela. Madanamancuka’s disappearance, which is the last 
episode of the Book, is separated from its immediate consequences : com- 
menting remarks on that strange event and searches made in the palace 
and the garden. These particulars are, as in the work of Somadeva, at the 
beginning of the Book (Panca) which comes five books later on. In fact it 
was impossible to link them with the Boob of Vela for they give an occasion 
for Vegavatl’s adventure which cannot itself be separated from the subse- 
quent adventures- Had the author been more daring he would have split 
up completly Book 13 (Panca) to make it a framework for the history of 
Naravahana, from his first marriage to his coronation. That would have 
added enormous strength to the composition but in that case most of the 
Boobs would have had to be remodelled and divided up in a different way. 
The author has not been daring enough. If it be Ksemendra who has follow- 
ed faithfully his original we have a chance of going beyond the Oashmerian 
BrhatJcaihd and to form an idea of the several alterations due to the Cash- 
merian compiler. 

When Madanam'ancuka is carried off it is strange that her husband does 
not search for her longer than he does but at least there is no absurdity in 
representing him heartbroken at her loss. That makes the Book of ^a 9 an- 
kavati more likely. That of Visama 9 ila follows in a natural sequence. In his 
wanderings on Mount Malaya the hero comes across PiQangajata and after- 
wards meets another hermit, Kanva, who narrates to him the story of 
Vikramaditya. ' 

There is nothing to be said about the Book of Madiravatl which comes 
without any difficulty after that of Visama 9 lla. At the end of the Book, 
Naravahana returns to Kau 9 ambi with his friends and is always sighing for 
Madanamancuka. It is here we have the Book of Padmavati (the story of 


1 One of the parts of that story (fragment of the tales on Kesata and Kandarpa) is inserted 
in the Book of Oaoankavati. (9 III, 11-63). As it breaks off in an absurd way the thread of the 
narrative, it seems certain that there has been an interpolation. On the other hand, there is a 
gap, which has been noted by the editors 10, 241-256, in the very same tale of Kesata and Kan- 
darpa. Perhaps it is that one or two leaves of the archetype of the manuscripts used by the 
editors have been mixed up. Their edition not being a critical one, it is impossible to say : 1® 
How that gap has happened ? 2®, whether there has been a real interpolation or only a material 
error in the numbering of the one or two leaves of the manuscripts ; the latter hypothesis is the 
most probable one. 

10 
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Brahmadatta and the swans, containing that of Muktaketn and, of Padmayati 
and related by Gomnkha to help his master to he patient). 

In short, the difference in composition in the two versions is so far very 
clear, and we well understand why the order followed by Ksemendra is the 
better of the two. He is not guilty of the monstrous inprobability which 
has grated upon us in Somadeva’s poem. Besides, instead of placing two 
Books in an appendix, he has left them in the body of the poem, at a place, 
where, according to the order of time, the stories they contained were likely 
to be told to the hero. But why has not Somadeva adopted a plan so 
superior to his own ? Whether that plan be the work of the Cashmerian 
compiler or of Ksemendra, Somadeva must have known it. What was then 
his objection to it ? 

Let us proceed. Between the 12th and the 13th Book (Panca) the 
solution of continuity is obvious ; it is even inevitable that it should be more 
so than in the Kathasaritsagara between Madiravati and Panca. The author 
attempts to explain rather late in the day, the causes of Madanamancuka’s 
disappearance. The rest follows as in Somadeva’s. But we are at a point 
when the narrative is well knit together ; this has no interest for Ksenendra : 
236 verses are enough — for that Book, though in it almost every detail is of 
importance. In Somadeva’s it already looked like a skeleton ; how much 
more so in Ksemendra’s ! 

Now, we have come to the end of our praises for the composition of the 
Manjari. Prom the llth Book, the Kathasaritsagara gets again the upper- 
hand in a striking manner. Kseniendra has to face an insurmountable 
difficulty but he does not make the slightest attempt to overcome it. We 
have before us the Books of Eatnapraba, Alankaravati. The place they 
occupy is altogether unacceptable. 

The 13th Book (Panca) had ended with Naravahana’s victory over 
Manasavega ; the conqueror is the master 6f the Southern plateau 
of the Himalaya, that is of half of the Empire of the Vidyadharas ; 
he has now but to wrench from Mandaradeva the NorthernI half. This 
conquest will form the subject-matter of the coronation (Mahabhiseka, 
17 Ks). It is evident that those two Books should not be separated from 
each other and that Somadeva is right in putting them side by side. In 
mentioning the seven jewels at the end of the former he gets hold of a very 
reasonable transition (which naturally is missihg in Ksemendra’s) and the 
two Books form a perfect whole, real connected poem, with few or no digres-- 
sions, poem which gives us an account of the larger part of Naravahanadatta’s 
career. In the Manjari, those two Books are separated by three others and 
ihat at the price of an enormous improbability. It is necessary that Nara- 
vahana, already acknowledged as Emperor by the majority of the Vidyada- 
haras, in the midst of his conquests and on the eve of final success, should 
abruptly interrupt his expedition and return to live at Kau 9 ambi (13,236) ^ 



He takes again an inferior position in Iiis father’s house and lives as in the 
time of his first youth. It is not he who commands (cf. 14, 86 : he must 
have his father’s permission to accept Hemaprabha’s invitation), nor he who 
decides the law suits (16, 2). Now and then his father invites him 
to accompany him as a follower and to go hunting with him (14, 
409) there is nothing that reminds us that he is the Gakravatin. Im- 
probabilities abound in each episode. Ratnaprabha comes down from 
heaven to wed him and wishes to take him to one of the cities of the 
Vidyadharas ; * agicaryam ’ they all exclaim as though he had never 
had more extraordinary adventures or as if he were not the master of 
the Vidyadharas’ country. Then the Gakravartin starts on a discovery 
expedition with only Gomukha in search of the ‘ Camphor country’. (14, 418 
sq). He is overjoyed to reach that country and to return home in a dying 
chariot with young Karpuramanjari who, after all, is only a mere woman. 
(14, 503 sq.) None of the episodes which serve as a pretext for the tales in 
the two following Books (Alamkaravati and .^aktiyacas) fits in with that part 
of the hero’s history where we find them, save perhaps, the visit to Vishnu 
(15, 195-201 and also the Ndrdyanasiuti) and the reason is that the account 
of a mere visit could have been placed anywhere. 

Why then has not Ksemendra inserted those three Books sooner? Of 
course, he could not do it between, Ga^akavabi and Panca. All that part 
supposes : 1° Madanamahcuka lost 2° Naravahanadatta wandering on Mount 
Malaya where he has been carried by lialitalooana. The three Books in 
question would, with great difficulty, meet the first of these conditions but 
they cannot possibly satisfy the second one. There was still the possibility 
of imitating Somadeva and of inserting them between the Book of Madana- 
mancuka and that of Vela. That order was far from being perfect, as we 
have remarked when speaking of the Kathasaritsagara, but it was certainly 
more so than that adopted or followed by Ksemendra. Great talent was 
not required to find it, provided one were willing to take a little trouble. 
Ksemendra either through indolence, or contempt of any exertion which had 
not style alone for its object, has disdained to take that trouble. My conclu- 
sion is that he had nothing to do with the arrangement of the previous 
books, for it is impossible to believe that he who here is so negligent could 
have been in the first 14 books so careful of logical sequence. 

In my opinion he has simply followed the composition of the origi- 
nal. This observation is of great importance ; it shows that the original 
must have been incoherent. But incoherence is never wilful ; if then the 
author of the Gashmerian Brhatkatha has not been able to avoid being in- 
coherent, it must have been that he had to overcome difficulties similar to 
those which have proved a ‘ pierre d’acchoppement’ for his imitators. 

The Book of the Goronation (Mahabhiseka) is condensed to excess (15 
verses). Naravahana lives quietly at Kaugambi perfectly oblivious of his 
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power and of Ws dominion. Amrtaprabha comes for him, sent by Vamadeva 
who is anxioas to reveal to him where the seven jewels are hidden. The rest 
follows as in the Kathasaritsagara, but reduced to a mere skeleton. 

At last comes the Book of Suratmanjari, which brings the whole to an 
end and which is still less interesting than in Somadeva-s. It is pretty well 
developed as far as the accessory tales are concerned, but for the rest it gives 
us only what is absolutely necessary. The end of the Manjari, like the end 
of the Kathasaritsagara, leaves on the mind an impression of utter confusion. 

The upasamhdra which follows contains, before the list of the several 


books, an index, in the form of a summary, which is extremely fantastic. 
It is Naravahana himself who with his own lips endowed with a poetical 
virtue by the grace of ^iva, relates his own adventures in a gorge of Black 
Mount to KaQyapa, his uncle, the munis and their wives. ^ 

Those verses are in perfect conformity with those with which Somadeva 
begins his 6th Book (vide p. 77). The summary which follows begins with 
the mention of Book 5 and ends with that of Book 17, that is’, it does not com- 
prise either the Kathapitha or the Books on Udayana or the Book of Sura- 
tamanjari, which, as we have already seen, could never have been among the 
stories narrated by the cdhTavctitin. As for Books 5 and 17 it reproduces 
faithfully the order of the Manjari. I do not know who is the author res- 
ponsible for this summary but there is no doubt but that he has some other 
source of information than the Manjari. He knows that the body of the 
Byhatkatha is the account given by Naravahana to Kapyapa of his own ad- 
ventures. He is careful not to omit this circumstance though there is no 
^ace of it in the version of which .he gives us, an index of contents. 
Perhaps, is he anxious to complete the Manjari on that point in replacing 
the narrative in the traditional framework which, Ksemendra has set aside ? 
If KsSmendra himself is the author of the upasamhdra (it contains in its 
third section interesting details about the poet and his family) we cannot but 
conclude that, being conscious of having been inaccurate and lamenting the 
fact he has done his best to make up for it at least in the index of contents. 

Prom all that it looks as if L. von Mankowski * was right when he sur- 
mised, from the indication supplied by the study of Book 16 alone, that, by 
reason of the evident levity shown by Ksemendra in his work-schpolboy ex- 
^ best a beginner’s first attempt— it was not probable that he had 
altered the order of the subject-matter. The Bihatkathamanjari seems to 
reproduce^actly the composition of the Gashmerian brhatkatha with all its 
defects. When Ksemendra attempts to hide the incoherence of his model 
It IS only by cunning contrivances which do not touch the substance. On 
the contrary Somadeva would seem to have attempted to improve the plan. 


1 Upasamhara 1-3 ; 20-21. 

» Der Auwiig ana dan Paaoafcantra ia Ksemeadra’s BfUmtUrn anjari p. IX. 
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How can we then explain that the order followed by Ksemendra is, in a 
large portion of his work, better than that followed by Somadeva ? We 
shall answer the question when we study the composition of the Cashmerian 
Brhatkatha itself. So far, none of the hypotheses as suggested on the Cash- 
merian Brhatkatha by the study of the Kathasaritsagara has been weakened 
by a study of the Manjari. On the contrary, several of them have been con- 
firmed by it. If those suppositions be correct the Cashmerian original can- 
not be a work composed by one author, forming a consistent whole, but a 
collection, devoid of unity, of Books differing in length, origin and tone, which 
has already been the object of an attempt at co-ordination, clumsy attempt, 
it is true, though, as Somadeva has not succeeded in rectifying it entirely, it 
may be that that clumsiness could not be well avoided. 

Let us try now to throw some more light on that chaos so that we may 
look for and perhaps find, more or less mutilated, the disjecta, of the original 
BrhatkathE.. 


REVIEWS, EXTRACTS, Etc. 

Vaisnavism, Saivism, and Minor Religions 

Systems-^ 

By Sir E. G. Bhandaekar 

This work is a contribution to the religious history of India bjy the vete- 
ran Orientalist Sir E. G. Bhandarkar and constitutes one of the many use- 
ful volumes of the series called’ Encyclopaedia of Indo-Aryan Eesearch’ plan- 
ned and carried out in part by the late G. Buhler and E. Kielhorn. Dr. 
Bhandarkar divides the work into two parts, part I Vaisnavism, and part 
II Saivism and ihinor systems. He regards both Vaisnavism and Saivism as 
offshoots of the Bhakti School more or less having their basis upon the Upa- 
nishads and even pre-Upanishidic speculations, developing therefrom into 
separate systems. He takes Vaisnavism at least from the 6th century be- 
fore Christ, and regards it as a religious reform like Buddhism and Jainism 
but based on theistio principles unlike the two former. Its early name ac- 
cording to him was BkSnthika Dharma or the religion of a single-minded 
love and devotion to the One. It had for its background the Bhagavad Gita 
and assumed a sectarian form called the Pancharatra of the Bhagavata re- 
ligion. It came to b© professed by a tribe of Kshatriyas of the Satvata sect 
and was noticed by Megasthanes about the end of the 4th century B.G. 
as the religion of such a specific people. ‘ This faith mingled itself with the 
existing faith in Narayaua, the fountain from which all men have sprung and 
with that in Visnu his traces visible in the world, and who at the same time 
had a mysterious nature.’ Dr. Bhandarkar further considers that in the 
Bhagavad Gita itself in addition to this, there are some of the teachings of 
Upanishads and a few at least of the doctrines of two other philosophical 
systems, the Sankya and "Xoga, which according to him however had not yet 
assumed the character of definite systems. He believes with J. Kennedy and 
others that this got mixed mp with the system of religion imported into India 
by the Abhiras or cowherds, a foreign tribe. This is the worship of Krishna 
who from a mere shepherd boy came to be regarded as a God immediately after 
the beginning of the Christian era. Thus constituted according to the learn- 
ed Doctor ‘ Vaisnavism went on till the end of about the 8th century when 


i Eneychpcsdia of Inio-Aryan BeBea/rch. 
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the doctrine of the spiritual monism and world-illusion was promulgated and 
disseminated by ^ankarach§rya and his followers.’ Sankara’s teachings 
were considered destructive of Bhakti or love to a personal G-od and there 
naturally grew up a school of opposition which found its exponent in- 
Ramanuja in the 11th century. Ramanuja was followed by Nimbarka who 
gave prominence to the cowherdess element of Vaisnavism and joy in the 
worship of Krishna’s mistress Radha also, Ramanuja having passed them 
over in silence. The attacks on spiritual monism however were continued by 
Madhva or Ananda Tirtha in.the 13th century establishing the doctrine of 
pluralism and bringing into prominence the name of ^Visnu as the 
supreme God. In the north however, Ramananda gave a new turn to 
Vaisnavism by bringing in the name of Rama while Ramanuja from whom 
his metaphysical doctrines are derived laid particular stress on the name 
Narayana. Ramananda’s teachings were all in vernacular and are referable 
to the 14th century A.D. He was followed in the next century by KabTr 
who condemned idolatry and preached strict monotheism, his God being 
Rama. Vallahba followed in the 16th century with his worship of young 
Krishna and Radha; while Chaitanya about the same time promulgated 
the worship of grown-up Krishna who was for ever associated with Radha and 
idealised into an image of pure love. It is this conception in its ultimate de- 
generated form that led to the degradation of Vaisnavism in the north. In 
the Mahratta country Namdev, perhaps in the 14th century, and Tukaram 
in the' first half of the 15th century preached the worship of Vitoba in Fan- 
darpur and cultivated a more sober line of devotion. Also he made use of 
the vernacular for the dissemination of their ideas. These along with Ohai- 
tanya and Kabir, condemned formalism in religion and preached pure love of 
God. ‘ The two Mahratta saints and Kabir also laid particular stress on the 
purification of the individual’s heart and moral elevation as a means to a 
single-minded and devoted love of God and as necessary for the attainment of 
Eternal Bliss’. 

In the words of Hr. Bhandarkar * the points of contact between these 
various Vaisnava systems are that their spiritual elements are essentially 
derived from the Bhagavadgita, that Vasudeva as the name of the Supreme 
Being stands in the background of all, and that spiritual monism and world- 
illusion are denounced by them equally. The differences arise from the 
varied importance that they attach to the different spiritual doctrines ; the 
prominence that they give to one or other of the three elements that were 
mingled with Vasudevism; the metaphysical theory that they set up; and 
the ceremonial which they impose upon their followers. The Bhagavadgita 
was supplemented in later^ times by the Fancaratra Samhitas and the 
i Puiranas such as the Visnu and the Bhagavata, and other later works of that 
description. These occasionally elucidated some of the essential doctrines, 
laid down the ceremonial and brought together a vast mass of legendary 



matter to magnify the importance of other special teachings and render 
them attractive. ’ 

Coming to ^aivism, Dr. Bhandarkar regards it as even older than 
Vaisnavism as a sect and traces it to the conception of the God Bndra the 
terrible Howler with his Ganas called Eudras or Endriyas typifying the fear- 
ful destructive phenomena of Nature. When propitiated this God assumed 
aspects either of the ‘ auspicious ^iva, the beneficent Sankara or the 
benignant ^ambhu. ’ In the further development of this conception Eudra 
became the God of wild and awful scenes such as cemetries, mountains and 
forests, and became the favourite God of the Feasts and savages that dwelt 
in the forests and of the thieves and outcasts who haunted them. Subse- 
quently Eudra developed into the God that pervades the Universe, who lives 
in fire and water, in all beings and in herbs and in the trees, thus being 
exalted as the spreme ruler of all. When the development of the conception 
attained this stage Eudra became the subject of the Upanishidic speculation, 
meditation upon whom and the recognition of his immanence in the Universe 
led to the attainment of blissful serenity in man. Notwithstanding the 
development of the milder aspect of ^iva-Eudra the wild and awful side of 
nature rather than get effaced went on developing simultaneously. So much 
so that when religious schools such as that of Pancharatra came to be 
established another one with Eudra or PaiSupata as^the God to be adored 
was set up also. Ita founder was a man who came to be known as Lagutin or 
Lagulin, the holder of a club and Lagullla or NaguliSa the Lord, the 
holder of the club. Pancharatra was the title of the work ascribed to him 
and his system came to be in vogue by the name Palupata. Two schools of 
extreme ^aivism developed out of these as also one very much more moderate 
known by the general name Saiva. Traces of these schools have been found 
from about the 2nd century after Christ to the 12th. The repulsive nature, 
however, of the two extreme schools ^nd the wild and fantastic character 
of the other two that developed out of these led to a reaction and in the 
beginning of the 9th century there came into existence the first Kashmir 
school, and in another century another. .These ^aivatic schools were very 
sobre in their doctrines and practices and may be considered to have been 
influenced by the school of Sankara though an escape from his severe 
spiritual monism has been provided for ‘ so as to allow of an individual 
existence to the delivered soul ’. About the middle of the 11th century 
another reform was effected by the founding of the Lingayat school. In the 
words of the learned Doctor ‘ the philosophical doctrines of the school amount 
to this : — that God is infinite intelligence and joy, is the creator of the world 
and the instructor and redeemer of mankind, and that the individual soul 
attains to a unity of blissful experience with him by gradually estranging 
himself from the world, pursuing a course of divine worship, abandoning 
himself to God and seeing Him in everything. This philosophy seems to 
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have been influenced by the tenets of the school of Bamanuja. ’ Starting 
as a combative community they set up as a distinct sect from those that owed 
their origin to the Brahmanic system. All through the course of this 
development, however, the worship of Budra-^iva prevailed among the 
ordinary people regardless of the doctrines of these schools. 

^iva was always associated with his consort Parvati or TJma with a 
beneficent and majestic character as alluded to in the Kena XJpanishad. But 
just as an original element contributed to the formation of the character of 
Budra-^iva so also an original element of a mere descriptive nature came 
to be combined with his consort and she became a terrible goddess that 
had to be appeased by animal and even human sacrifices. ‘ But since the 
lustful nature of man is very strong in him, that goddess in the name of 
Trpurasundari (the beauty of the three cities) or Lalita (sportively graceful) 
became the creator of the world, and was also worshipped with debasing and 
sensual rites ; add thus came in the school of ^aktas who looked forward 
to an identity with Trpurasundari as the goal of their existence. ’ G-anapati 
as the leader of a host was of course connected with Budra-^iva. This idea 
however became mingled with the idea of Vinayaka and evil spirit that 
possessed men and thus" the combined God Ganapati-Vinayaka became an 
object of worship on the principle that an obstructive and evil spirit should 
be first propitiated before beginning an action. Thereafter he became the 
special God of six minor sects one of these holding doctrines as debasing 
as those of the ^akti cult. Skanda was more closely connected with ^iva as 
the lord of one of his Ganas or groups and afterwards came to be believed 
the son, and his worship prevailed for several centuries from the time of 
Patanjali downwards, and has not become obsolete even at the present day. 
The Sun was worshipped in early times and became an object of sectarian 
worship some time later. About the third century after the Christian era 
another cult of the sun was introduced from Persia. It took root on Indian 
soil and prevailed for a long time in north-western India, a good many 
temples having been erected from time to time for his worship. A special 
caste of priests of the name of Magas was associated with the cult and the 
masses of the Hindu population adopted it as if it had been indigenous to 
the country. 

It is impossible to give an idea of the vast subject in comparatively 
brief summary. Even Dr. Bhandarkar’s book of about 170 ages lacks the 
fullness that a subject of this technical character would demand. As has 
already been pointed out in respect of a prominent instance in a previous 
issue (Vol. IV., page 169,) of this Journal there are weak points in the histori- 
cal argument of Dr. Bhandarkar’s thesis, particularly where he gets to deal with 
the development of these.various religious systems in the farther south. There 
are also points, such as the worship of the child Krishna, which the learned 
Doctor has adopted rather too readily from western scholars. Notwithstanding 
11 
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these the work is a monument of learning and deserves to bQ carefully studied 
by those interested in the History of Hinduism. We owe the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press an apology for some considerable delay in reviewing this work 
but the important character of the subject and heavy official work would, we 
hope, be accepted as adequate explanation of the somewhat belated review. 


JOUENAL OF THE BIHAR AND ORISSA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 

r 

Vol. I, Pari i. — We heartily welcome to the ranks of antiquarian and 
research journals issued in this country the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Besearch Society, The Society was formed only last year and it speaks very 
well indeed of its earnestness of purpose when we have within a short time of 
its actual formation a journal so well made up as the one under review. The 
Province to which its pages will from now be devoted is one rich in 
antiquarian lore ; it is teeming with historical monuments ; and it is besides, 
a ground deserving of explanation as well from the anthropological stand- 
point. The need for a society of the kind now formed must have been a felt 
want for many years in the region of India in which it has been started now, 
and it ought to be matter for congratulation for all interested in antiquarian 
research in this country that one has at last been formed in it, so soon after 
the formation of the Province itself. Needles to say that such a society could 
only be maintained by the whole-hearted work of its members and associates, 
and by the generous response that it secures to itself from the Government* 
of the Province. In both these respectsj the Bihar and Orissa Society 
appears to be well supported. A glance through the page containing the 
persormel of the Society shows that it counts amongst its officers and helpers 
all the leading officials and non-officials in the Province. More than this it 
has secured to itself the services of the best workers in the fields of history} 
archseology and numismatics, anthropology and folklore, and philology. The 
local government, too, has done what it could for the success of the work for 
which the Society has made itself responsible. For instance, we note in thq 
printed report of the Proceedings of a meeting of the Society held on 15th ' 
August last that the local Government has promised in response to an appli- 
cation from the Society (1) to purchase 100 copies of the Society’s Quarterly 
Journal at an annual cost of Rs. 2,000 ; (2) to make an annual contribution of 
Rs. 3,000 in aid of Ethnographic research ; and (3) to construct at Govern- 
ment expense a suitable building for a Provincial Museum and Library in 
Which the offices of the Society are to be located. This is, we think, tangible 
aid rendered to the Society, and we trust that other Governments and 
Administrations will make a note of this and help forward research work in 
their areas in the same commendable good spirit as is done by the Govern- 
ment of Mysore and that of Bihar and Orissa. 

'WfG would add a few words about the contents of this issue of the 
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Journal. It is, We may say, a thoroughly representative number — represent- 
ative of the activities of the Society, and of the men who are among its chief 
workers in different fields of research. The number opens with a brief but 
■ very suggestive article by Dr. D. B. Spooner on the Bodh Graya plaqm found 
by him at Patallputra in 1914. The plaque is a most interesting pilgrim 
souvenir of a date anterior to fifth century a.d. It gives us some idea of the 
old temple at Gaya as it was before Fa Hien's time. Then follow half a 
dozen articles on Anthropological research contributed by the Eev. Father J. 
Hoffman, S.J-, the Hon’ble Eev. A. Campbell, D.D., and Sarat Chandra Eoy, 
M.A. The last of these has four articles to his credit and all of them indi- ■ 
cate that he has caught the true spirit of a research worker in the ethnogra- 
phic field. Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Shastri, M.A., C.I.E;, follows 
with a succinct account of the work that has been so far done in regard to 
search for Sanskrit manuscripts. This shows how much yet remains to be 
done. We are glad to note that Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Shastri 
insists on the work being more and more undertaken by regular officers 
deputed to do it and not as hitherto by ‘ over-worked officers of Government.' 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A., (Oxon), Barrister-at-Law, next contributes a scho- 
larly article of the Sai 9 unfika and Maurya Chronology and the date of the 
Buddha’s Nirvana. He incidentally shows that the Puranas are well worth 
more careful sifting than has hitherto been given them. We incline to the 
belief that his paper is a model of close reasoning on Chronological questions 
teeming with difficulties. Eai Sahib Chum Lai Eoy, B.A., next follows with 
an interesting note on the ruins at Majhgoan, Thana Chanipur, Eanchi 
District, It shows, by the way, the increasing interest that educated Indians 
are giving to the study of the antiquities of this country. Prehistoric 
archaeology is represented by four brief but suggestive contributions from the 
pen , of Mr. J. Coggin Brown, M.Sc., F.G.S., Palaeontologist, Geological 
Survey of India. The first two of these relate to copper celts found in the 
United Provinces and the third to jottery of a fine type found in the same 
province. Mr. Brown’s remarks on the former are extremely interesting but 
too long to quote here. Whatever the case might have been in Southern 
India, Upper India had a copper age of its own. The pottery specimens are 
all of .a type which show that not only that the potters’ art was undeptood 
exceedingly well in those days in India but that it was practised to a degree 
that made possible work of a particularly pleasing kind. Much sporadic work 
in the field of prehistoric archaeology has been dpne in widely different parts 
of India during the past sixty years and more. The results of this work show 
that there is much to be learned by a more detailed study of this branch of 
archaeology proper. The need for a genuine prehistoric survey was never 
more urgent than it is to-day, and it is to be hoped that the various societies 
interested in this neglected field of research will make a joint effort to get 
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sucli a snrvey as the one proposed started as soon' as may be after the war 
has been pushed to a successful close. 

Before concluding this short review of the first issue of the::|pihar and 
Orissa Society’s Journal^ we wish our sister- Society every success in the work 
that she has so well started. The field is a vast one and we have no doubt 
that both Grovernment and people will help to forward the ^arduous labours 
awaiting her. 


The ‘ following note is from Captain H. F, Murland of the 64th Pioneers 
and is published in continuation of the correspondence published in Vol. VI., 
No. 2, pages 147-154 of this Journal. 

S. KEISHNASWAMI AIYANG-AE. 

Editor. 


' Bangaloeb, 
16th JamiO/ry, 1916, 

Dear Mb. Eiohabds, 

The following is another reference to Col. Cuppage, but unfortunately 
I do not know whether it was Adam or the other one. 

Yours sincerely, 

H.F. MUELAND. 

In 1800 the Eaja of Bullum, Kistnappa Naik, who had occupied one 
of the passes between Canara and Mysore and had long resisted authority, 
took up a strong stockaded position in the dense forest at Arsakhera, where 
he repulsed one attack made upon hini in April and was defeated in a second. 
In January, 1802, Colonel Wellesley marched against him, he having occu- 
pied the same stockades again. The attacking force was divided into three 
portions, the centre attack being commanded by Lieut. Colonel Cuppage, 
and was completely successful. The Eaja was captured on the 9th February, 
and executed on the same day with six of his followers. 
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6. The transactions of the Society shall be incorporated and published 
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lectures will be delivered ; due notice being given by the Secretary. 
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cards for the admission of their friends to the lectures. 

9. The Annual General Meeting will be held in July. 
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MAGADI AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD 

BY 

R. Naeasimhachar, Esq., m.a., m.b.a.s. 

Magadi, the head-quarters of the taluk of the same name, is situated about 
twenty-nine miles to the west of Bangalore. It was the capital of a line of 
chiefs known as the Yalahanka-nadu-prabhus or rulers of the Yalahanka 
district or province, almost all of whom had the designation Kempe Gauda, 
from about the close of the sixteenth century to a.d. 1728 when it was captured 
by the Mysore Dalavay or General Deva-rajaiya. Yalahanka, identified 
with this family of chiefs, is about ten miles to the north of Bangalore. It 
is a place of some antiquity, being referred to as Ilaippakka in the Chola, and 
Elahakka in the Hoysala, inscriptions. On the capture of Magadi in a.d. 
1728 the then chief was carried prisoner to Seringapatam and the line came 
to an end, 

Magadi which is written as Magudi in the old inscriptions of the place, 
is said to be a corruption of Mandavya-kuti or the hermitage of MSndavya, a 
sage who, according to the Puranic account of the place, had his dirama 
or hermitage here and worshipped the god Ranganatha at Tirumale, a village 
about a mile to the east. It has a small fort, now in ruins, said to have been 
built by Kempe Gauda, in which is situated a temple dedicated to Rame^vara, 
his family god. The ruins of his palace are pointed out to the south-west of 
the temple. It appears that all the public offices of the taluk were once held 
in this fort. The Ramesvara temple consists of a garhliagriha or adytum, a 
suhhandsi or vestibule, a navaranga or a central hall and a front veranda. 
The prdhdra or enclosure has on the west several cells enshrining li/ngas 
besides one containing a four-handed standing figure of Parvati set up 
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recently. The vestibule has a well-carved Nandi or bull, the vehicle oi 6iva. 
The ufsava-mgraha or metallic image of the god is a fine figure flanked by 
two consorts known as Gangs and Parvatavardhani, i.e., PSrvati, though 
usually only one consort is seen in ^iva temples. Near it is kept a metallic 
figure of what is known as Astra-mSrti, a small trident standing on a pedestal, 
which is used on the occasion of the car and other festivals just as the ball- 
hera or a small metallic image of Vishnu is used in Vishnu temples. To the 
right of the entrance to the central hall are good figures of Ganapati and 
Virabhadra, and to the left, in a shrine, stand^s Parvati, the goddess of the 
temple, about four feet high, with four hands. In this shrine are also kept 
the metallic images of the ruined S5me^vara temple to which we may now 
direct our attention. 

The Someifvara temple, situated about one and a half miles to the west of ^ 
Magadi, is one of the largest structures in the Dravidian style of architecture, 
measuring about ninety yards by seventy yards, with a prdMra or enclosure, 
two mahddvdras or outer entrances and several fine mantapas or halls. It is 
now in ruins, though built so recently as the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury by Mummadi Kempavira Gauda or KempavTra Gauda III. Of the two 
outer entrances, which are on the north and south, the southern one, which 
is bigger than the other, is surmounted by a lofty gbpura or tower which was 
damaged some years ago by a stroke of lightning. A fine mantapa to the left 
of the temple is known as Kempe Gauda’s hajdra or hall, and another to the 
right, as the dancing girls’ hajdra. The former had once scenes from the 
Purftnas painted on the inner walls and ceiling, of which only a few faint 
traces are now left. On one of the pillars of the front veranda of the other 
hall is sculptured a figure, about one and a half feet high, of an old man 
wearing a cloak and leaning on a staff. This is said to represent the original 
Kempe Gauda, the progenitor of the family of the Yalahanka chiefs. The 
central hall of the temple has a pretty good ceiling supported by four pillars 
which are well sculptured on all the sides with figures of animals, etc., some 
of the panels showing ingenious combinations of men, beasts and birds. 
The Nandi in the vestibule, though of smaller proportions than the one 
in the Eamelvara temple noticed above, is artistically executed. It is 
rather curious that the back inner wall of the sanctum sanctorum has a 
long epigraph incised on it. As a general rule no inscriptions are engraved 
in such dark and inaccessible places for the simple reason that there is 
scarcely any chance of their being noticed by the public. The inscription 
in question, which is dated in a.d. 1716, records that the maha-mandalesvara 
Yalahanka-nadu-prabhu Mummadi Kempavirapa Gauda of the Sadai^iva-gotra, 
son of Mummadi Dodda-Virappa Gauda and grandson of Mummadi Kempa- 
vlra-prabhu, granted, at the time of setting up the linga, four villages to the 
dgamihO' or officiating priest KomSraiya in order to provide for offerings of 
rice, lamps and festivals for the god. Some statements in the epigraph lead 
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us to infer that the linga had been consecrated by a foreign Brahman, and 
that, on learning that this procedure was sure to result in the loss of his 
kingdom, the chief had it reconsecrated by KornSraiya. Grants are also 
registered for the other servants of the temple. The witness to the grant 
was Mpityunjaya, i.e. ^iva. The temple has small towers at the four corners 
of the enclosure and a large pond known as Kalyani at some distance in front. 
To the south-west of the temple, outside the enclosure, is a fine shrine of 
Basava or Nandi with a good tower, picturesquely situated on a lofty boulder. 
It is a prominent structure being visible from a great distance all round. A 
flight of about, fifty steps leads up to it and the Nandi in it is worshipped by 
the Lingayats on marriage and other occasions. 

To the-^ast of the Travellers’ Bungalow at Magadi is a pond which is 
said to be the source of the Kanva river. 

Tietjmalb 

As stated above, Tirumale is situated about a mile to the east of Magadi* 
the chief feature of the place being the well-known Banganatha temple, a 
large structure in the Dravidian style with two mahadvdras or outer gates on 
the east and west surmounted by lofty towers. The temple consists of an 
adytum, a vestibule, a central hall and a mukha-mantapa or front hall. The 
last has three entrances with an inscription at each stating that the hall was 
caused to be erected by one Naga-reddi. At the sides of the entrance to the 
central hall are two large stucco elephants with their trunks raised over a 
figure of Lakshmi sculptured on the door-lintel* In the adytum is a square 
stone basin with a round stone in it. This round stone is the god Banga- 
natha. Similar representations of Banganatha are found in several places in 
the state, e.g. on the hill known as Mavinkere-betta in Hole-Narsipur taluk 
and at Haradiirpura in the Arkalgud taluk. Behind the round stone stands 
a figure, about four feet high, of Srinivasa. It is stated that, however large 
may be the quantity of water used for the abhisheka or bathing of the stone, 
not a drop of it is left in the basin. This is looked upon as a miracle. There 
is likewise in the sanctum sanctorum a seated figure which is said to repre- 
sent the sage Mapdavya who, as was stated above, is supposed to have 
worshipped the god. The prdkdra or enclosure of the temple has cells all 
round enshrining figures of Bama, Sita, Banganatha, Alvars or ^rivaishnava 
saints, Acharyas or Srivaishnava sages and so forth. On the back of the 
garbhagriha or adytum is a figure of Banganatha, about three feet long, re- 
clining on a serpent. This is called Beleyuva Banga, because the figure is 
believed to be growing [bele] in length year after year. It is worthy of note 
that batanis perform the duties of parichdrakas or attendants in this temple 
and have the privilege of entering the adytum, though the pujdris are 
Brahmans. They light the lamps and supply tulasi or the holy basil and 
flowers for the worship of the god. A jdtre or fair is held here on a large 
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scale in the month of Chaitra (April) every year, at which thousands of people 
from the surrounding parts collect together. There are numerous manta- 
pas around the temple to accommodate the pilgrims on that occasion. 

It is noteworthy that the towers of this Vishnu temple, especially the 
eastern tower, show some features of the Saracenic style. This is accounted 
for by the statement that the eastern tower was caused to be erected by a 
Muhammadan Killedar of the place named Husen Khan who was a devotee of 
the god. It appears that the Killedar had a dream in which he was directed 
by a vali or saint to have the tower built. Gulam Husen Khan, a grandson of 
the Killedar, told me that he once had records*' relating to the erection of the 
tower by his grandfather, but that they were lost some years ago. He also 
informed me that his family had been receiving regularly a JSnviukha or invi- 
tation from the temple every year until about forty years ago. This was 
most probably in consideration of the service done to the temple by the 
Killedar. Gulam Husen Khan also showed me some nirups or orders 
addressed to his grandfather by Dewan Purnaiya in a.d. 1801 and by Krishna 
Eaja, Odeyar III in a.d. 1811, and some others addressed to his father 
Fakruddin Khan, who was also Killedar of Magadi, by Dewan Lingarajaiya 
Arasu in a.d. 1825 and by the Commissioners of Mysore in a.d. 18B2. But 
none of these refers to the building of the tower. In a nirup from Dewan 
Lingarajaiya Arasu however, Fakruddin Khan is told to take particular care 
of the temple garden, this being nothing but the service of God. 

To the north of the temple is a small hill on which is situated a temple 
dedicated to Karasimha. This god, known as Bettada (or Hill) Narasimha, 
is seated in the posture of meditation {yoga) in front of a stone pillar. 

There are five or six families of Smarta Brahmans at Tirumale who are 
experts in the manufacture of musical instruments, such as tamhuris and 
vmas. These instruments command a large sale both in and outside the pro- 
vince. The Brahmans have been doing this work for several generations. 
They deserve every encouragement from the Department of Industries. 

Baichapura 

The Varadaraja temple at Baichapura, a village about one and half a miles 
from Magadi, is a good structure of the Dravidian style. According to tradi- 
tion this temple was built by Kempe Gauda in order that his mother, who 
was too aged to pay a visit to Kanchi, might worship Varadaraja, the god of 
Kanchi or Conjeveram, here every day. There is also a similar tradition in 
connexion with the Varadaraja temple at Maddur which is said to have been 
built by the Hoysala King Vishnuvardhana on account of his aged mother. 

Savanduega 

SS-vandurga, about eight miles from Magadi, is an enormous mass of 
granite, about 4,500 feet above the level of the sea, consisting of two peaks called 
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Kari-gudda or the black hill and Bili-gndda or the white hill on account of 
the colour of the rocks. The hill is steep and the ascent rather difficult. 
It is said that Samanta-Eaya, an officer under the Vijayanagar kings, is said 
to have fortified the hill about the middle of the sixteenth century. The hill was 
apparently named after him. It was in the possession of the Yalahanka chiefs 
until A.D. 1728 when it was captured by Dalavayi Deva-rajaiya of Mysore. 
Wilks gives a graphic description of the capture of the hill in 1791 by the 
British under Lord Oornwallis. At the foot of the hill are two temples 
dedicated to Virabhadra and Narasimha. The Ylrabhadra temple is a large 
Dravidian structure standing within a court-yard with a massive outer-gate 
supported by huge short pillars. It has in front a fine lofty lamp-pillar, about 
sixty feet high, with an iron frame-work for suspending bells at the top. The 
bottom portion of the pillar is sculptured on ail the four sides with figures 
and floral devices. To the left of the pillar is a good four-pillared Kalyana- 
mantapOi and to the right an uyydle-kamba with an iron-chain hanging from 
the top slab for swinging the god of the temple on special occasions. The 
god Virabhadra bears a bow, an arrow, a sword and a shield. In a separate 
cell is his consort Bhadrakali with the same attributes. A Sanskrit poem 
called Virabhadra- vijaya, which was composed at the close of the seventeenth 
century by Ekambra-dikshita at the instance of the Yalahanka chief Mum- 
ma^i Kempe Gauda, is mainly devoted to a description of the car-festival of 
this god. The work also gives incidentally a few details about the family to 
which his patron belonged. The pedigree of Mummadi Kempe Gauda is given 
thus : — Hiriya-Kempa ; his son was Immadi Kempa, who defeated Sri- 
Eanga-Eaya’s army ; his sons were Mummadi Kempa who conquered the 
Mahratta chief Shaji several times and put to flight the army of the Mysore 
King Kanthirava-Narasa-Eaja, Halasa and Immadi Hiriya-Kempa ; Mum- 
madi Kempa’s sons were Immadi Kempa, Dodda Vira, Halasa and Channa 
Vira; Halasa I.’s son was Mummadi Kempa, the patron of Ekambra- 
dikshita. 

At some distance to the east of the Virabhadra temple is the Narasimha 
temple with its adytum and central hall situated in a large cave sheltered by 
a huge boulder. There are two black stone elephants at the sides of the 
entrance. The figure of Narasimha is sculptured on a rock with that of the 
demon Hiranyakasipu at the side. 

Kalya 

About four miles from Magadi is Kalya, which was once a holy place to 
both the Jainas and the Lingayats. The village is named Kalleha in in- 
scriptions and literary works. The ruins of a basti or Jaina temple are 
pointed out in the village, and an inscription on the spot (Ma. 18) is a copy 
of ^ravana Belgola 136, which records a compact made in a.d. 1368 by 
Bukka-Eaya of Vijayanagar between the Vaishnavas and the Jainas with a 
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view to settle the differences between the two sects. On a small hill to the 
west of the village are situated a Lingayat Mutt and the Kallelvara temple. 
The former is a decent and substantial structure with a court-yard and a 
cave containing a big room and a porch sheltered by a huge boulder. Out- 
side the Mutt are three or four mantapas containing gaddiges or tombs, one 
of which with a big Nandi sculptured on a slab is said to be the tomb of 
Palkurike Somanatha, a great Virasaiva teacher and author who flourished 
at the close of the twelfth century. The KalleSvara temple, picturesquely 
perched on the hill, presents a pretty appearance from below. It is a cave 
temple with a pradakshina or passage for circumambulation. To the right 
of the steps leading to the temple is a short pillar sculptured with a human 
head. This is said to represent an old woman named Kumbalakayajji (the 
Pumpkin grandmother) who is supposed to have brought ruin on the place 
which was once a city of considerable importance bearing the name Kalavati. 
It is said that there was a fierce fight between the Jainas and the other 
inhabitants of the city about the purchase of the pumpkins brought by the 
above-mentioned woman, which resulted in the death of a very large number 
of the population. 

Satanub 

The Vithalarfiya temple at Satanur, about three miles from Magadi, 
has a fine figure of the god Vithala with two hands, both of which are placed 
on the waist. The right hand holds a conch and a flute and the left hand an 
object which looks like a bag with its mouth tied with a rope. The god is 
flanked by consorts who hold a chauri in one hand and a lotus in the other. 
The prahhdvaU or halo has in the upper portion well-carved figures of the 
ten incarnations of Vishnu and at the bottom a figure of Varuna seated on 
his vehicle makara, on both sides. 

Kbmpasagaba 

The Ling&yat Mutt at Kempasagara, about three miles from Magadi, is 
a fine building with sculptured pillars. It faces west and has a good Nandi- 
mantapa in front. The enclosure has also good structures with sculptured 
pillars and fine doorways. On one of the pillars of the central hall a linga is 
represented as issuing out of a pot. This is known as Surabhandeavara (the 
god of the liquor-pot). The ceiling of the central hall, consisting of nine 
compartments with lotuses, is well-carved, the lintels also being ornamented 
with floral and geometrical devices. One of the pillars of the front veranda 
has a figure, about one and a half feet high, of Kampe Gauda, exactly similar 
to the figure noticed in the Somesvara temple at Magadi. He is said to have 
built the Mutt. Tradition has it that the chiefs of the Yalahanka family built 
and endowed 300 such Mutts in and around Magadi. 



SOME HISTORIC PLACES IN THE MYSORE 

MALNAD 

A Paper read before the Mythic Society by the Bev. A. B. Slater. 

Most of the places in the Kadur District of the Malnad are associated with 
the legends recorded in the Bdmdyana and the Mahdhhdrata, and many of 
them are associated with more definite historic events. Little has been 
written about these places, and any one wishing to get at the facts will find 
that the task is by no means an easy one. Few records remain, and even 
these have not been carefully studied. But there is a considerable amount 
of information available relating to some of the events of the past, but it will 
be necessary to take steps to conserve this, if an 3 ?thing like a connected 
account of the historic events of the Mysore State is to be made. Some of the 
following facts and legends have been gathered from the people living in the 
places referred to, while others have been obtained from the Mysore Gazet- 
teer. But the information in Mr. Eice’s book is scrappy and hardly satis- 
factory. In the lecture only four places were described, i.e, Hirimagaliir, 
Sakrepatna, the Bababudan Pita, and Sringeri ; but the following summary 
gives the places of historic interest under the various dynasties. 

1. Legendary Period 

Sringeri. Eishya^ringa, the sage adorned with horns, who plays an im- 
portant part in the opening scenes of the Bdmdyana, lived here. 

SaJcunagiri, the spot where the medicinal plant Sanjlvmi grew. 

Hirimagaliir f the scene of the Sarpa Yaga of King Janamejaya 

2. Historical 

Anterior to the Hoysalas. The ruined village of Lakvalli said to mark 
the site of Eatnapuri, a city founded by Vajra Makuta Eaya. 

Sakrepatna, the capital of Eukmangada. 

Sringeri, founded by ^ri ^ankaracharya in the eighth century. 

Kadmabas ; essentially a Mysore dynasty ; one branch extended domi- 
nions over the hill country as far as Kalasa ; established their capital at 
Sisila at the foot of the Ghat ; there are inscriptions on the Kalasa Temple 
which date from the twelth to the sixteenth century. 

Gangas, as early as the ninth century the towns of Pirimuguji and 
Kirimuguli are mentioned. 
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Hoysalas, Anga^i, a small village near Mudegere identified by Eice as 
So^evur or ^ai^akapnra, the scene of the incident related to explain the 
origin of the dynasty of the Hoysalas. 

Vijayanagar, The palegars of Aigur, Sakrepatna, Tarikere, etc,, were 
subject to this kingdom. The fugitive king of Vijayanagar, Sri Eanga Raya, 
was granted protection by one of these palegars. 

Keladi, the place from which the Ikkeri chiefs derived their origin. 

Ikheri, the second capital. 

Nagar, the later capital of the palegars. ^ 

Mysore Bajahs, after the Mysore Rajas captured Bangalore in 1687, 
and Kadur and Shimoga between 1690 and 1694 the south of the district 
was subdued. 

Haidar AH, Bednur or Nagar associated with him and Tipu Sultan. 

Bevolt in 1830, due to abuses practised with immunity in the Malnad 
districts; Rangappa Nayyak was the head of the movement; the forts of 
Kaldurga and Mamaudurga witness to the fighting that occurred at this 
time. 

Hieimagalue 

Hirimagalur is a small town situated about one and a half miles from 
Chikmagalur, and is closely connected with legendary history. It is said to 
be situated in Siddha Kshetra, and to have been called BhSrgavapuri. Legend 
says that Sri Rama the son of Daifaratha came from Ajodhya to South India 
with Sita and her brother, Laksmana. Slta was stolen by Ravana, the 
Ring of Ceylon, and on his way to release her, Rama passed through this 
town. He was stopped by one, Parasu Rama, but the fight was indecisive. 
It was then agreed that whichever combatant first picked up his weapon 
from the ground should be declared victor. Parasu Rama’s axe being 
heavy, he was slower than Rama in his movements, and was thus oblig- 
ed to acknowledge himself beaten. By permission of Rama he remained 
in charge of Hirimagalur. A small temple at the entrance to the town con- 
tains a stone axe which is said to be the one used in the great fight. There 
is a temple of fair dimensions, dedicated to Rama, which probably dates to 
the time of the Chalukyas. There are inscriptions which show the town to 
have been an agrahara in the ninth century in the time of King Nitimarga 
of the Gangas ; also in the reign of the Hoysalas, in the eleventh century, 
governed by King Vinayaditya. Very little of the old fort walls remain, but 
they can still be traced on one or two sides. 

But the most interesting thing in this small town is the Ydga-Stamhha, 
a singhlarly shaped stone pillar, with a spear or flame shaped head, said to 
have been used by King Janamejaya when he conducted the Serpent-sacri- 
fice, In brief outline, the following is the legend connected with it. 
Parikshid raja, a great king, when out hunting in the forest, saw a rishi deep 
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in contemplation. In a fit of humour he placed a dead snake round the un- 
conscious rishi*s neck. The son of the rishi, on beholding the insult shown 
to his father, cursed the doer of the deed, and declared that he should die as 
the result of snake bite. Parikshit died shortly afterwards, and his son, 
Janamejaya, determined to have his revenge on the serpents by arranging a 
great serpent-sacrifice by means of which all the serpents would be killed. 
This took place at Hiripiagalnr, but by the intervention of Devendra a com- 
promise was agreed upon. On condition that the sacrifice was stopped the 
King of the Snakes promised^that in future no snake would attack a human 
being unless it were first attacked. To this day the people have great belief 
in the efficacy of a visit to this shrine against snake bites. The supposed 
meaning of the legend is that Parikshit met his death at the hands of the 
Naga tribe, and that his son, Janamefaya exterminated the tribe in revenge. 

SAKEEPATNA 

Sakrepatna is a small village between Kadur and Chikmagalur, and it 
bears evidence of being at one time a very large city. It has always been 
popularly associated with Eukmangada, the king mentioned in the Mahahhd- 
rata. Under Vijayanagar the town came into the possession of the Aighr or 
Balam chiefs, but was later taken by the Nayaks of Ikkeri. 6ivappa 
Nayak seems to have been most closely connected with Sakrepatna, and when 
the last of the Vijayanagar kings became a fugitive, he was placed by Sivappa 
Nayak in charge of this district. In 1690 the town was taken by the Mysore 
army and was retained by the treaty of 1694. The fort walls can still be 
traced, as also several of the bastions. On the top of one of these there is a 
large iron cannon of considerable antiquity, made by welding iron rings 
together. It is about fourteen feet long. 

About two miles from the town is a large artificial lake, set in the most 
picturesque scenery, and known as Ayyankere. It was constructed, we are 
told, by Eukmangada. The embankment is 1,700 feet long and 300 feet 
high. Inscriptions record certain repairs made by the Hoysala kings. A 
prominent feature of the landscape is the hill known as ^akunagiri, the hill 
of good men. Here Hanuman, when in search of the medicinal plant, by 
means of which it was hoped to bring about the recovery of Laksmana, 
received the guidance which enabled him to successfully prosecute his search. 
There is an interesting legend told of this lake, and a memorial to Honabilla, 
the hero of the story, is to be seen in the town of Sakrepatna. The bank of 
the lake was on the point of bursting, and the existence of the inhabitants 
of Sakrepatna was threatened. Honabilla the waterman seeing the danger, 
interviewed the goddess of the lake, and received a promise from her that the 
disaster should not take place until Honabilla had informed the king and 
returned with his orders. The king determined that the best way to prevent 
the disaster was to make impossible the return of the waterman, who waa 
2 
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sacrificed for the safety of the town. As the bank still stands firm the goddess 
is evidently still awaiting the return of the hero, Honabilla. 

The Pita on the Bababudans 

The Bababudan mountains are mentioned in the Puranas under the 
name of Chandra brona. The name is given to a range of hills, six-thousand 
feet high, in the shape of a horse shoe, situated in the west of the Kadur 
District. It is the cradle of the coffee plantation of South India. It is 
possible to trace a considerable number of fortifications along the summits 
and there is little doubt that many stirring scenes have been witnessed on 
these mountains. But the place o;f greatest interest is a small, unpreten- 
tious structure, known as the Pita. And it is of especial interest because 
it is equally sacred to the Hindu and the Muhummadan, thousands of whom 
visit it every year. It is situated in the wildest country, and would 
appear to have been very well suited to the life of the ascetics who are 
said to have made their homes there. The object of greatest importance is 
the Gave Temple or Shrine which is entered by a low door. The roof is 
of natural stone of volcanic origin, and has been hollowed out for some little 
distance, to the right and left of the entrance. Lamps are hung and candles 
provided to enable the visitor to explore the cave. A square place is pointed 
out as the spot on which the saint used to meditate ; also the passage through 
which he is said to have made his underground pilgrimage to Mecca. In 
itself there is comparatively little of interest in the cave, but the great 
number of pilgrims from all parts of India shew that its religious significance 
is of importance. The legends related about the cave make it clear that both 
religions have adopted a compromise. The Hindus say that Dattatreya, a 
famous saint lived here, and disappeared at this place. On his return the 
final avatar of Vishnu will take place. The Muhammadans associate their saint 
Kalandar, with the shrine. Legend says that the saint succoured a princess 
from the hands of a neighbouring chief, and that for some years she resided 
in the cave, giving chapaties to the pilgrims who visited the saint. Later, 
the Kalandar, or Dattatreya, decided to make a journey through the under- 
ground passage, but before going he instructed three of his disciples, a 
Lingayat, a Muhammadan, and a Brahman, to keep watch outside of the 
cave. The Brahman and the Lingayat wearied, and left the Muhammadan 
to watch alone. On his return the saint, pleased at the Muhammadan’s 
devotion, ordered him to remain in the cave where he would obtain salvation 
as the reward of his faithfulness. 

But there are many historical facts in connexion with this cave and the 
surrounding parts of the hills, but it is to be feared that the manuscripts con- 
taining them are irrevocably lost. The rulers of the Bijapur kingdom sent 
several forces to these hills, and it is said that on one of these expeditions 
they found the J angamas had set up a temple with a big Basava near the 
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Pita. The Basava was removed and thrown into a well. From that day it 
was abandoned by the Jangamas. The cave is also associated with Baba 
Budan, the Hindu convert to Muhammadanism, who brought back the coffee 
beans from Mecca. He landed at Mangalore, walked up the Ghats, and 
took charge of the cave. The guardianship has been handed down to his 
descendants, who still reside in the village of Attigundi near by. 

Sbingeei 

The fame of the great math at Sringeri is not confined to the Mysore 
fcJtate, but has spread throughout the whole of Southern India. As the seat 
of the Jagad Guru, the spiritual head o* the followers of Sankaracharya, it 
has found a place in the affections, not only of his followers, but of all classes 
of Brahmans. The village oi Sringeri is of little importance, consisting only 
of a long street witn a loop on one side encircling a small hill, Sringa giri, on 
which stands the temple of Mallikarjuna. In ail, there are about hundred 
and twenty temples, but few of these are of architectural importance. The 
chief math is at the head of the street. 

Turning to the legendary period we find this place associated with Eishya 
Sringa, the priest mentioned in the Bdindyana who performed the great horse 
sacrifice which resulted in the birth of Eama. He was, according to legend, 

. begotten without a natural mother, and grew into manhood before he cast 
eyes on a woman. Eomapada, the King of Anga, hearing that he might end 
the drought then prevailing in his country by persuading this saint to marry 
his daughter, determined to make a serious effort. Fair damsels were sent 
into the vicinity of his cave, and were successful in overcoming him with 
their charms. It was not difficult, after this, to persuade him to accompany 
them to the palace where the marriage with the princess took place. Hater his 
character and abilities attracted the King of Ayodhya who conferred on him 
the position of chief priest. But we come to real historical ground when we 
reach the eighth century when Sri Sankarachkrya here founded his math. The 
great teacher, in order to spread his teaching over the whole land, decided to 
found four maths at the four cardinal points. Sringeri was one of the places 
selected. As is usual, legends have grown up to account for the choice of the 
place. It is said that he chanced to see on the bank of the Tunga where the 
math now stands, a serpent protecting under its hood from the sunshine a 
female frog suffering the pangs of labour. He was greatly impressed by the 
sight and considered it a good omen, and decided to establish the math on 
the spot. There is considerable doubt as to whether there existed a sacred 
place here before the advent of Sankara, but it is generally believed that there 
was here a large Buddhist monastery, the priests of which were defeated by 
Sankara in controversy. To support this view attention is drawn to the fact 
that details of Buddhist types of architecture are still to be seen in the temple, 
while a Buddhist image has been removed across the river and is still 



worshipped. Whatever truth there may be in this statement, there is 
evidence that Sankara was very tolerant of the members of other faiths who 
resided in the village. 

The only temple of any considerable size is that known as the Temple 
of Vidyasankara. It is in the well-known Chalukyan style, having a raised 
terrace, gopuram, and elaborate carvings on the walls. Near by is a 
temple from which Sankara is said to have disappeared from life. There are 
conflicting statements about his decease, Wilson holding that he died at 
Kedarnath in the Himalayas, while an Indian authority says that when he 
had finished his mission he entered his room at ^ringeri, and never returned, 
having gone to Kailasa in the same body. A large new temple is in course of 
construction, and when completed will doubtless become the centre of worship 
for the disciples of the math. It is built on the style of the Madura temples. 
While it is true that outwardly the temples are disappointing, a careful study 
of their development could not but prove of the greatest interest. As yet 
little seems to have been done toward a compilation of the history of this 
famous math. It is a field in which one possessing a good knowledge of 
Sanskrit, and having access to the documents, could do splendid work. 
There are many legends told of the various temples, their miraculous origin, 
and growth, etc., and could these be collected they would be of great interest. 
Near to the temple there is a strongly built structure where the guru resides 
during three months of every year, in which time he is not permitted to go out- 
side. For the rest of the year, unless he be making a tour of his districts, he 
lives in a bungalow across the river, spending his time in teaching his dis- 
ciples, and in performing the ceremonies connected with his faith. The 
present guru was consecrated about four years ago, but during that time he 
has gained a high place in the affections of his followers by his character and 
learning. He is still young, little over twenty years of age, but he has upheld 
the traditions of the math handed down to him by the late guru whose 
character and abilities were universally recognized. In a lecture intended 
only to give a very summary outline of some of the historic places in the 
Mysore Malnad, it is not possible to devote the space so sacred a centre of 
learning as ^ringeri demands, and at a future date, a whole lecture might be 
devoted with profit to an account of the great teacher and the development of 
this particular math. 



THE ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 
ARCHITECTURE OF INDIA 

A Study of Indo-Aryan Cwilization 
By E. B. Havell 

Published by John Murray, London, Price, 80 shillings. 

A Bbview 

By Professor S. Krishnaswami Ayangar. 

This book is intended by its author to be supplementary to his other 
work ‘ Indian Architecture : Its Psychology, Structure and History ' which 
deals with Muhammadan and British Periods. This work, however, is of a 
wider scope as including in it a study of the political, social, religious and 
artistic aspects of Indo-Aryan civilization as revealed in the Ancient and 
Medieval monuments of India. Mr. Havell proceeds to explain his method 
in the following sentences : — ‘ The interpretation of the Indian History and 
Mythology through the reading of symbolism of Indian art is my 
own, and my authorities the architecture, sculpture, and painting herein 
illustrated. If my reading is wrong, my critics -will convict me of error from 
the same sources.’ 

Mr. Havell begins his work with an introduction which is of a polemical 
character, and we pass it over as calling for no very particular remark except 
that the study of this branch of Indian civilization has su:ffered as much, from 
want of sympathy in those that study it systematically, as any other branch, 
such as Indian art of which Mr. Justice Woodroffe says, ‘It -has been the 
fashion amongst European art critics to decry the merits of Brahminical 
sculpture on the ground of the alleged monstrosities of the Hindu Pauranic 
conceptions, which, it has been said, are incapable of artistic treatment. 
The examples collected in this volume ^ will, it is hoped, help to dispel such 
misconceptions and to refute the unjust criticisms that they have engeniered 
and win further a juster appreciation of the fact that Indian sculpture is not 
a freak of Asiatic barbarism, but is a worthy representative of a school of 
aesthetic performance as logical, articulate and highly developed as those of 
ftny other country in Europe, ancient or modern.’ 

1 GaBgooly’s South Indim Bronm . 
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Mr. Havell insists, and insists rightly, upon the fact that Architecture, 
h'ke any other branch of art, is the offspring of a particular plane of 
civiliization and can never be understood in its full expression unless 
that civilization is in its turn as fully understood as the circumstances 
of the case would permit. On the strength of certain excavations 
carried on recently by the Grermans on the site of Babylon and the 
researches of the Bussian scholar Sheftelovich, Mr. Havell would take 
back the building art of the Indo-Aryans and ‘their civilization to an 
age much anterior to that to which it is usually referred, and points 
out, as we believe rightly, that there was no sudden bursting of the 
art of building through foreign importation as is ordinarily believed 
to be by some engaged in the study of this subject. He tries to trace all 
architectural buildings, and various essential details in them, to the plan of 
the self-contained Aryan village as described in the Silpa Sdstras of later 
times and as indicated in hints that are found scattered through a mass of 
anterior literature. He points out quite rightly, ‘ Bergusson’s classification 
of Buddhist, Jain, and Hindu temples as representing different epochs of art 
or different schools of artistic expression is entirely fallacious. In a village 
or town where Buddhists were in a majority, Buddhist shrines would natu- 
rally be the most numerous. In other localities at the same time Jains or 
followers of other sects would build similar shrines dedicated to their special 
divinity. Whatever school of religious doctrine the buildings might repre- 
sent, the craftsmanship and principle of construction remain the same, and 
even the symbolism was a common vernacular language employed by different 
sects to explain the special tenets of their respective cults.’ He points out 
also that in a town or village and in the buildings therein contained there is 
no distinction noticeable in character, whether Buddhist, Jain or Brahma- 
nical. ‘ Buddhist art was at the same time and place also Jain art 
and Hindu or Brahmanical art. India has never known any style 
that can be called architectural but one — and that is Indo-Aryan.’ 

‘ It will probably be a revelation to modern architects says he, ‘ to 
know how scientifically the problems of town planning are treated in these 
Ancient Indian Architectural treatises. Beneath a great deal of mysticism 
which may be scoffed at as pure superstition, there is a foundation of sound 
common-sense and scientific knowledge which should appeal to the mmd of 
the European expert. The most advanced science of Europe has not yet 
improved upon the principles of the planning of the garden-cities of India 
based upon the Indian village-plan as a unit. ’ From the primitive cottages 
figured in the earliest Buddhist monuments down to the Taj gardens of the 
seventeenth century, Mr. Havell finds a unity in the design and an identity of 
principles that underlay the work. He traces in the next two chapters this unity 
and similarity in various parts of India and ascribes a certain amount of influ- 
ence to the vigorous propagandism and extensive building works of a religious 



character by Asoka and his Buddhist successors. This is nothing strange 
seeing that there is independent evidence of mastercraftsmen in various 
branches of work, subsidiary to building, in the construction of large cities 
or of large works : ‘ Jewellers from Maghada, masons from Mfihratta, black- 
smiths from Avanti (Malwa) and carpenters from Yavana (G-reek or other 
westerners), ’ are stated to have assisted in building at distant Kaveripattinam 
at the mouth of the river Kaveri. There is a similar reference to the same 
Yavana carpenter, to the Malva blacksmith, to the Maghada jeweller to the 
goldsmith from some other place, to the picture-writers from Kosala and to 
the painters of Vatsa (Koilambi), so that there is no reason that Indian art 
should be regarded in water-tight compartments according to various locali- 
ties. If there is a commonness in general design and execution, with consi- 
derable difference in detail, that is just what we are entitled to expect from 
the evidence available to us. 

The history of Indian civilization is the history of the Indian village 
communities according to Mr. Havell, and he would look for the derivations 
of Indian temple architecture to the simple shrines of the Indian village 
rather than to splendid monuments erected by royal devotees such as the 
Asoka monuments are. He points out that while the ^ilpa Sasiras are 
technical works they are not sectarian, and the classifications Brahma, 
Vishnu, ^iva, etc., applied to architecture as a whole or to any of its details 
is more a question of symbolism than anything sectarian. He rejects alike 
the derivation of the Hindu temple from the Baihas or cars of Aryan warriors 
described in the Eamayana and the Mahabharata, on the one side, and the 
assumption of Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy that ‘ Indo-Aryans borrowed most 
of their architectural ideas from the non-Aryan tribes which became subject 
to them ’, on the other. He takes up the question in detail in the following 
chapters and traces alike the Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain architecture 
from the same fundamental principles that are found scattered in the earlier 
Indo- Aryan civilization and closes up with the conclusion that ‘when the 
symbolic and structural significance of the Indian “ orders of architecture ” is 
understood, it is easy to trace the derivation of medieval forms and combina- 
tions, and their later Muhammdan modifications, from their Asokan proto- 
types ; for, the tradition remained unbroken throughout the Moghul period 
and is continued to the present day,’ 

Further on he criticizes Fergusson’s view in regard to the borrowing of 
the bell-shaped Persian capitals and dismisses the question of borrowing, 
which has now assumed portentous dimensions owing to the researches of 
Dr. Spooner on the excavations at Patalipura near Patna, with the remark 
that ‘ none of the sculptures at Karli, and very little that belongs to the 
Mauryan epoch in India had any connection with Persia in the sense inten- 
ded by Fergussoi> and other archaeologists.’ He follows up the statement 
with the observation that ‘ the splendour of the Mauryan court may have 
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attracted skilled craftsmen from Persepolis, but they worked in India under 
Indian inspiration just as the Gandharan craftsmen did some centuries later, 
They were but craftsmen learning the art language of India, not artists 
enriching it with their own creative ideas. The symbolism of this Hinayana 
Buddhist art proves this to be the case, as Bergusson himself would have 
admitted if he had understood it.’ It would be impossible to follow Mr. 
Havell througli the various other points that he raises in regard to this 
subject, in the course of a review, but we feel bound to point out that the 
conjectural plan of the Eath at Mahabalipuram that he gives on page 89 of 
the work under review (Fig. 38) is in various'" particulars exactly the same as 
the completed structure of the Kailasanatha temple at Conjeeveram, of the 
same period under the same ^aiva ruler Narasimhavarman II, Pallava, 
and that only goes to confirm what Mr. Havell wishes to enforce that 
the architectural principles underlying the structures were the same 
whether the structures were Brahmanical, Buddhist or Jain. Another 
remark of Mr. Havell that evoked considerable criticism is contained 
on page 100 of his work in the chapter where he traces the History of the 
so-called Vishnu shrine. He traces it from the similarity noticeable between 
these Indian structures of a very early period and the so-called palace of 
Senna-oherib at Ninevah. * When further progress is made in the study of 
Indian craftsmanship, ’ writes Mr. Havell, ‘ it will, I am sure, prove conclu- 
sively not only that Fergusson was in error in laying down the axiom that 
Hindu builders never used the art structurally before Muhammadan times, but 
that the Muhammadans in India were themselves borrowers and derived the 
Indian forms of the pointed arch from the brick buildings in the Hindu 
Gaur* This point, the filiation of Muhammadan upon Hindu architecture, 
evoked some angry criticism in the review of the work in the pages of the 
Asiatic Beview. We do not feel competent to go into the question but would 
only quote a sentence from Elphinstone’s History of India which would 
indicate that there is perhaps something to say in favour of Mr. Havell’s 
contention. The extract is from page 407 of Blphinstone’s History of India 
(new edition) and is as follows: — ‘The booty carried off from Delhi (by 
Tamarlane) is said to have been very great and innumerable, men and women 
of all ranks were dragged into slavery. Tamarlane secured to himself the 
masons and workers in stone and marble for the purpose of constructing 
a mosque at Samarkand.’ Without following Mr. Havell into further detail, 
we might safely close the review with the remark that the book makes it 
abundantly clear that the time has arrived for a revised study of this subject 
on a more comprehensive scale at the hands of those that could only 
study it hitherto in compartments. Saying this is not the same as 
undervaluing the work of our predecessors who have done invaluable work 
as pioneers in the field. We would before closing remark, ■^lowever, that the 
book needs revision in some particulars and a few blemishes by way of 
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mis-spelling and wrong transliteration require to be mended. We hope that 
an early revised edition of this book would be called for though the present 
conditions seem unfavourable to such a contingency arising as early as we 
would wish. 


3 



THE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC 
SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND ^ 

January, 1916 

In this number of the J.B.A.S. there are many articles and communications 
of note. M. Tseretheli concludes his interesting study of Sumerian and 
Georgian languages. This is the first systematic comparison of Sumerian with 
the languages of the Georgian group, and as such it possesses a high value. 
Even amongst the greatest linguists of Europe, a knowledge of Georgian is 
still very limited, though such knowledge seems very necessary and in 
some cases even indispensable for students of the Christian literatures of 
the Orient and especially for Assyriologists. What is the relation of 
Georgian with the non- Aryan and non- Semitic languages of the cuneiform 
inscriptions ? That is a question that could be answered only by a more 
systematic study of Georgian. Such a study would also, perhaps, help us to 
determine what truth there is really in the hypothesis of some writers — 
Professor N. Marr and others — of the genetic relation of the languages 
of the Japhetidic group (Georgian, Mingrelian, Lazian, Iranian, Haldian, 
Eeo-Susian, etc.) to the Semitic, which is doubted in some quarters. Then, 
again, such a study would also help us to trace the true character of the 
Japhatedic elements in Armenian, which is held to be a mixed language of 
Indo-European and Japhetidic. Eurthermore, such a study would enable us 
to determine the character of the oldest languages of Western Asia. ‘ It is 
only after such serious linguistic comparisons ’, says M. Tseretheli, that the 
great questions of the earliest ethnography and history of Western Asia 
can also be definitely resolved.’ H. Beveridge contributes a running sum- 
mary of the Basliahat-i-Ainal Hay at {TricMings from the Fountain of Life) a 
Persian Manuscript giving us glimpses of Central Asian conditions in early 
sixteenth century, i.e., just before the Moghul conquest of India. Mr. H. F. 
Amedroz writes an exceedingly interesting article on the Hiba jurisdiction in 
the Ahkam Sultaniyya of Mawardi, which is based on the duty imposed on 
Moslems by the Koran iii. 100. The officer entrusted with the duty was 
the Muhtasib, who though inferior in dignity to the Cadi, discharged 
duties no less important than that functionary in civil gpciety. Professor 
Lawrence Mills continues his article on Yasna xxxii. 9-15, in its India 
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equivalents, and so does Dr. F. W. Thomas his notes on the Edicts of Asoka. 
In this contribution he deals with the term Ywasa, and with some minor 
points. He thinks that term mvdsetmiya occurring in the ESpnath edict 
must be read as vivdsetaviya, with the first a long, treating the verb 
vivdsay, as in the Sarnath inscription, as transitive, and meaning ‘ cause to 
dwell away ‘ cause to travel.’ In the edict in which the term occurs, the 
officials (in the Mysore versions explicitly) are instructed to cause or en- 
courage, people to travel (for religious purposes). This being a somewhat 
surprising duty imposed on civil officer. Dr. Thomas asks if there is any 
special justification for it. Hd suggests that there may be some objection — 
as in Europe during the Middle Ages — to free travelling, and that the real 
meaning of the causative here is to ‘allow people to travel’. In this con- 
nection, he appositely enough quotes the Arihasastra (c. 19) ; — 

‘No ascetic other than a mnaprastha (forest-hermit), no company other 
than one of local birth {sajdhdd anyas sanghah) and no guilds of any kind 
other than local co-operative guilds (samuthdyihdd anyas samayanuhandhah) 
shall find entrance into the villages of the Kingdom.’ 

The restrictions upon pravrajyd laid down in the same chapter are also 
referred to by him in the same connexion. In discussing the term nijhati, 
he says that this term as occurring in Eock edict vi and nijhapayitd — as 
occurring in pillar-edict iv are ‘ suggestive of a technical use of this com- 
pound to denote an “ adjournment” or “appeal” to a higher authority. It 
may, therefore, some day be quotable from works dealing with niti or law.’ 

The miscellaneous communications include notes on many topics of 
Indian interest. In a note on the development of Early Hindu Iconography, 
Professor A. A. Macdonell arrives at the following conclusions after a lucid 
discussion of the facts bearing on the case : — (1) The representation of gods 
with four arms began in the period 50-100 A.n. ; (2) the notion of the gods 
having several arms and heads was indigenous to India, having been suggest- 
ed by figurative expressions occurring in the oldest Veda (3) the purpose 
of the innovation was the practical one of supplying a means of displaying 
the symbols without which the gods could not be adequately identified when 
represented by themselves apart from the adjunct of a vdhana. Professor 
A. Barriedale Keith discusses in a note authenticity of Kautilya in which 
he controverts the position taken up by Professor Jacobi that he was 
the Minister of Ghandragupta and that this fixes his date. He holds that 
the point should be taken still as not proven and that his theory represents 
nothing more than a mere hypothesis. Professor Keith adduces various 
reasons to show that the statesman was not the actual author of the work 
that has come down to us. These deserve to be carefully pondered by those 
who adhere to Professor Jacobi’s view. Professor Keith inclines to the view 
that the work itself is probably not long after the period of Chanakya, though 
it may not be his own. It might, he thinks, be assigned to the first century 
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B.O., ‘ while its matter very probably is older by a good deal than that.’ 
Professor Keith in another note dismisses as fantastic Dr. Spooner’s recent 
theory of a Koroastrian period of Indian history. It has, in his opinion, ‘ no 
foundation in fact.’ He marshalls his arguments against, seriatim and 
says : ‘ The only conclusion to be drawn from the evidence is clear. Iran 
may and no doubt did lend India ideas of various kinds ; in each case these 
must be carefully looked for and examined, and ascribed to Iran only if 
another and Indian origin is not possible and natural. A Koroastrian period 
of Indian history never existed, nor indeed was any such existence to be 
expected. * As regards the equation of the IVXauryan palace and the palace 
of Darius, he thinks it rests on wholly insufficient evidence on the archseo- 
logical side. There is, he says, no a priori reason to deny its possibility, but 
it must be established by archaeology, not by such evidence as adduced by 
Spooner. In another note. Professor Keith adduces evidence to show that 
the terms nahtamdivam and ratrimdivam mentioned by Panini (v. 4, 77) 
are not due to euphonic considerations as suggested by Dr. Bleet in the 
April number of the Journal but like the term rdtridivasa of the Divya- 
vadana they are genuine old expressions preserved in Panini showing that 
the idea of night preceding day naturally one that persisted even when the 
contrary view was more prevalent. In another learned note, Dr. Keith 
controverts Hillebrandt’s view of the early origin of the Indian drama. He 
thinks that its origin is to be sought in religion and that it took a long time 
for the true drama to come into existence in India. He thinks that the 
drama in Greece and in India underwent a parallel development, neither 
borrowing from the other, before it reached in either country, its final, full 
blown form. He believes, that there is historic continuity of the Eig Veda 
drama and the later drama. In his opinion the first authentic drama known 
to us is the work of Asvaghosha, probably in the second century a.d. The 
play here shows the prologue, the division into acts, the mixture* of prose and 
verse and of dialects and the figure of the Vidushaka, all pointing to a history 
of considerable duration. Mr. S. V. Venkateswara Iyer of Kumbakonam in a 
lucid note on the date of ^ankaracharya reviews this old question once again, 
adducing some further evidence of his own on the subject. He assigns the 
great Achariya to the ninth century a.d., between the Vaishnava Alwars and 
the 6aiva Nayanars on the one hand and the Vaishnava Acharyas on the 
other. Dr. P. W. Thomas writes once again in this number as to the 
meaning that is to be attached to the term gana in Mdlava-Garia-Sihithi of 
the inscriptions. Dr. Fleet translates it ‘ tribe,’ while Dr. Thomas thinks 
it is ‘ communities ’. The point is rather an important one, and requires 
careful consideration. The difference between the two terms is, as Dr. 
Thomas points out, that ' tribe ’ is a word of concrete, ui^echnical denota- 
tion, while ‘ community ’ belongs to the sphere of constitutional ideas. The 
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two can be and ongbt to be distinguished. Dr. Thomas quotes the Mit3Tc- 
shara which explains the term by Gramddi jdnasamiiha, ‘totality of the 
people of the village, etc.’ which sense is represented by Apte in his 
Dictionary by the word ‘ Community.’ He then refers to the use of the 
term in the Mahdhhdrata in several places — ^ii, 31. 9 ; ii, 26, 12 ; and Sdnti- 
pcbrvan, Adhy. 107, which is wholly devoted to ganas. After further discus- 
sion of the term he says that the term may denote both aristocracies (or 
oligarchies) and quasi-democracies, and in both cases it is clear that the 
sense is that of groups consisting of theoretically equal numbers. * The 
idea is he adds, ‘ everywhere a constitutional one ; and it is not the idea of 
* tribe ’, whereof the main factor is relationship by descent.’ 

The rest of this highly interesting number is made up of the usual book 
notices, notes of the quarter, etc. 

C. H. E. 



JOURNAL OF THE BIHAR AND ORISSA 
RESEARCH SOCIETY 


The December number of this Journal opens with a contribution of 
Professor V. H. Jackson, M. A., on two inscriptions from the Barabar Hills, 
which apparently deserve close search. In this contribution Professor 
Jackson suggests the identification of Gorathagiri of the MahabhSrata (Sabha 
Parva XX, v. 30) with the Siddheswar Peak of the Barabar Hills. According 
to the Epic, Krishna, Bhima and Arjuna, surveyed the Magadha country 
from the Goratha Hill on their way eastwards to Girivraja (Eajagrha) to 
fight against Jarasandha. The passage in Hiuen Tsang which refers to a 
great mountain between Patallputra and Gaya, where ‘ Tathagata formerly 
stood for a time beholding the country of Magadha ’ (Beal ii, 104) is, 
according to Professor Jackson, * a Buddhist version of the Hindu legend re- 
garding this hill.’ Of the two inscriptions discovered by the Professor on these 
hills one is read as follows, by Babu E. D. Banerji: ‘ Gorathagiro.’ Goratha^ 
he says, may be an apahhramia form of Gorata which is a form of the 
acacia, or it may be simply ‘the raiJia or chariot drawn by oxen.’ The 
second is also read by him as * Gorathagiri.’ In the next article Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal, in view of the discussion that has been going in the Journal of the 
Boy al Asiatic Society for some time past as to the meaning to be attached 
to the word ‘ Gana’, quotes and translates the chapter in the Mahahhdrata 
dealing with the ‘ Characteristics of Ganas.’ This disquisition makes it 
clear that ‘ Gana ’ refers to the whole body politic, the entire political com- 
munity and not to the ‘ governing body ’ or ‘ senate ’ only. The governing 
body was composed of the Gana-MuJchyas and Pradhdna (Chiefs and 
President) whose jurisdiction it was to conduct the community. Eesolutions 
of State were matters which remained in their hands. They held meetings and 
discussed those resolutions. They also saw to the administration of justice. 
Thus the senate was a distinct body inside the gana. Gana rule was 
essentially a rule by ‘numbers.’ Professor Jadunath Sarkar writes on 
‘ Assam and the Ahoms in 1660 a.d.’ in which he translates Shihabuddin 
Talish’s description of Assam and its people about that jime. It is a most’ 
vivid picture of the times — of the country, the people, the products they raised. 



their customs and manners, their language, etc. Mahamahopadhyaya Hara- 
prasad Shastri next contributes a very suggestive article on ‘ Kalidasa — his 
home’, which deserves to be widely read. He appears to strike new ground, 
and the line of investigation he has taken up requires to be pursued. Among 
the other articles in this number are ‘ Superstitions of the Santals ’ by the 
Kev. Dr. A. Campbell, ‘ A Note on some Remains of the Ancient Asuras in the 
Eanchi District’ by Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy, and ‘ Ho Kolklore’ by 
Mr. Sukumar Haidar ; besides a couple of miscellaneous contributions, one of 
which deals with traces of the practice of conrade among the Kin of the 
Khondmahals and the Male of'Rajamahal Hills by Mr. J. E. Eriend-Pereira. 



THE PLACE-NAME^S OF MYSORE 

A Fa/per read before the Mythic Society 

By C. Hayavadana Bau, Esq., b.a., b.l. 

The increasing attention that is being paid in England to the scientific 
study of place-names has induced me to direct the attention of those 
interested in the study of antiquities to this subject, in so far as it pertains to 
our own State. Mysore, as is well known, is known to history from very early 
times, and its contact with neighbours, with foreign kings and adventurers, 
and with settlers from distant parts of India— including Telugu, Tamil, and 
Mahratta — ^has brought to bear on it influences which have left their mark on 
its make-up. It is not surprising that a study of its place-names should 
indicate the origins, to some extent, of its inhabitants, the time when they 
came first to settle in it, the circumstances under which they did so, and! the 
general character of the settlement they made at the time. Time has slowly 
but surely obliterated many of the original characteristics of these settlers, 
who, by the influences to which they have been subject have, practically 
speaking, got to bear an uniformity of appearance that is strange. That is 
one of the wonders of India, not only to the common man in the street but 
to the careful inquirer as well. But behind this somewhat deceptive simi- 
larity there is disclosed a diversity of origins that is worthy of study. In 
the same way, all place-names seem at first similar but closer examination is 
likely to tell a different tale. There is need to study them as well as we can. 
Such a study is likely to increase our knowledge of the history of the State,* 
of its people and of the influences to which it has been subjected. Then, 
again, it is likely to increase our civic pride to some extent and finally, it 
would prove helpful for a more rational understanding of their origins than 
we have so far been content with. 

It will be seen probably on examination of a large number of names, 
how legends, fancy, priestly influence, and the desire, to connect oneself 
with royalty has led to wrong derivations of place-names. There is no 
hamlet or country-town, perhaps, without a few old folk eager to explain 
its name. Their explanation will, perhaps, on a little careful examina- 
tion, show how far they have wandered from the truth and how far they 
owe it to their desire to increase the importance of their own little 
place. Such a desire may be the outcome of a legitimate interest in their 
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native village or city, but it can hardly do to accept their derivation as an 
accurate one. Such explanation very generally — so far as I can state it in a 
few words — tends towards the humorous, the honourable or the surprising, and 
often away from the truth. This is the case, not only in India, but almost 
everywhere. A few months ago, I was reading an excellent book on the 
place-names of England, and the general impression that it left on me was 
how general is this tendency all over the world. Ignorance often leads to 
attempts at derivations which are possibly as far from the truth as the north 
pole is from the south. A few examples would, perhaps, better indicate what 
I have so far said. First, I wilf take a few English examples and then a few 
Indian ones, to show the general similarity of influences at work in this 
matter. Kochester, for instance, is said to owe its name to the fact that 
Mary, Queen of Scots, called to a sluggish rescuer, ‘ Row, Chester ! ’ This 
reminds me of the old story which says that the priestly injunction. Hoy 
Sala ! (Strike Sala !) gave its name to the Hoysala dynasty of kings of this 
State. The legend goes that Sala, the founder of the family, was one day 
worshipping at the shrine of his family goddess, when he was interrupted by 
a tiger which issued out of the adjoining forest full of rage. The priest of 
the temple snatching a slender iron rod (salaJci) gave it to Sala, exclaiming, 

‘ Hoy Sala ! ’ ‘ Strike Sala ! ’ On this Sala, drove the weapon with such force 
into the body of the tiger as to kill him on the spot. This, it is said, even- 
tually led him to adopt the term ‘ Hoysala ’ for his dynasty, and the figure of 
the tiger as the device on his flag. There is, perhaps, as much truth in the 
one legend as in the other. Then, Hanwell is said to be a corrupted form of 
(St.) Ann’s Well. Maidenhead delights to derive its name from its con- 
nexion with a virgin martyr, while Maidstone revels in a similar attempt to 
account for its name. Old Billingsgate is likewise anxious to trace its 
origins to a British king, and Colchester, not to be outwitted, claims actually 
a royal name from Old King Cole. Some of these early derivations are due 
to the ingenuity of the chroniclers, chief among whom is Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, the first among historical novelists. Some, perhaps, should be traced 
to the zeal of the old antiquarians, who unable to resist the temptation of 
drawing inferences, made facts yield to fable. Thus, they argued, should 
not Bath be the Roman Camuloduuum because the neighbouring village of 
Temple Cloud is so plainly a corruption of Templum Glaudii? If fairly 
significant names shared this fate, where is the necessity for inquiring into 
the origin of names like Man-of-War Rock, Seacourt, and The Peak ? That, 
at any rate, is what an English writer says, and his exclamation finds an 
echo in this country. 

Indian parallels to these early English attempts are not hard to find. 
So far as Sputhern India is concerned, I can say it is most easy. Thus, 
take Dwarasamifdra, the old name of Halebid, the famous Hoysala capital, 
in what is now.Hassan District. We find beautiful descriptions of the place, 
4 



during its palmiest days, in the inscriptions relating to the dynasty. It is, 
according to some of these, another form of Dwaravatipnra. A study of 
the earlier forms shows it has nothing to do with Dwaraka, with which 
earlier writers connected the town, but with perhaps, a certain local chief (or 
king, Dora, who probably was the first to excavate the fine tank which gave 
its name to the whole town. Then, take, Vyasarapadi, near Madras. Popu- 
lar tradition traces it to Vyasa, the compiler of the Mahabhdrata, a derivation 
which, inscriptions show, has no basis to stand upon. Then take Kolar, 
about which the wildest derivations were at one time rampant. One early 
writer went so far as to make it the chief tcfwn of the Kols, the aboriginal 
tribe of Central India ! Another suggests that it is named after a herdsman 
Kola or after his plough, hala. Inscriptions show that the earlier forms were 
Kuvaldla, and Kdldla, the latter of which is still heard in the rural parts pf 
Kolar district and the adjoining British District of Salem. Possibly the 
name is derived from the name or title of a king of the Ganga line, called 
Kolahala, whose name appears in an inscription of the twelfth century. Next 
take the name of Korati, a village in the old Salem and the present North 
Arcot District. It is said to owe its name to a demon whose story is set out 
in full in the Salem District Manual, by Mr. W. J. H. Le Kanu, I.O.S, It is 
hardly to be doubted that, as the inscriptions on its temple walls show, it is 
a corruption of Kalatti, a shortened form of Kdlahasti, the temple being 
dedicated to Kdlahastisvarar, the deity who presides over the famous temple 
of Kalahasti, in the North Arcot District. The name Kalafhi is still a 
common one among Chettiea in and around Madras, and is given to those 
specially who are looked upon as the special boon of that god. Then, take, 
another place in North Arcot, VSniyambfidi, near the railway junction, Jalar- 
pet, on the M.S.M.Ry. It is said to owe its origin to Vani or Sarasvati ; pro- 
bably it more correctly derives its name from a Vaniya or a colony of Vani- 
yans, who first settled there. Then, take the famous name Trichinopoly. 
Tradition would connect it with Trisira, the demon, whose abode it is said 
to have been in primeval days. A study of its earlier forms shows that it 
derives its name from ‘ Tiru Silai ’, ‘ the holy rock ’, from the famous rock 
there. Then, again, take the name Chingleput, near Madras. It is said 
to be a corrupted form of ‘ Chengalpet ’ or * brick town ’ because of the 
quality of its earth, which is pre-eminently fit, it is said, for making bricks. 
Its earlier forms connect it — if we may judge from lithic inscriptions — 
‘ Sengalu nir patti which shows that it owes its name not so much to its 
earth as to the peculiarity of its water. Then, take, Cuddalore, which 
has nothing to do with the sea as is popularly imagined, KadaVdr, but 
with the two rivers at whose junction it stands ‘ Kudal Ur \ i.e. ‘ Junction 
town. ’ The name is mentioned in one of the earliest tombstones in the 
place, that of Mary and Catherine Davis, dated A.D., 1683-4 distinctly as 
‘ Opodalore. ’ Still earlier mention of the name in Tamil, inscriptions shows 



that this is the right derivation. Compare this name with our own Kudali, 
nine miles to the north-east of Shimoga, which is situated at the confluence 
of the Tunga and the Bhadra, where they unite to form the Tungabhadra. 
Sholavandan, the beautiful little paddy flat close to Madura, has nothing to 
do with Sholam, but owes its name to the Pandyan king who came to conquer 
the Chola king there, routed and killed him there. It is more correctly 
Sholan Vandan, ‘ the Chola came ’ from the fact of the Chola reaching the 
place, which was at the time considered the key to the Pandyan capital 
Madura. A ruined temple clos^e by has on its broken walls an inscription 
giving the name of the place as ‘ CholdnthaTca Ghaturvedamangalam ’ — 

‘ the Brahman settlement of the Pandya who proved the Yama (destroyer) to 
the Chola. ’ Then, take, Dimili, on the other side of Madras Presidency. 
Picturesque little Dimili, in the Vizagapatam District, has nothing to do with 
Dimma or Dibba. It is another form of Dramila, in which form the name 
occurs in an early inscription. Dramila is another form of Dravida, the 
place owing its origin to a number of Dravida Brahman settlers who came to 
live in it during the time of one of the early Hindu kings. 

Nearer home, we have, for instance Arakalgudu, a small town in Hassan 
District. It has nothing to do with Arha, * the sun,’ in whose honour the linga 
in the local temple is named. Its early form, according to inscriptions, seems 
to have been Aralcalgudu, which means quite a different thing. Similarly 
Banavar, in the same district, has nothing to do with Bdna hora^ ‘ carry arrow.* 
Tradition would have us believe that Eama, the great Indian hero, ‘ carried the 
arrows ’ to this place whtgn they had been dropped by Lakshmana, his brother, 
from sheer fatigue. In the twelfth century, the name, according to an ins- 
cription, was Bdnavara, arrow town, which shows the origin of the legend. 
Hassan itself, is not named after Bimhdsanapura as suggested by the Stala- 
purana of the place but probably from ‘ Hasm-amma, ’ ‘ the smiling goddess, ’ 
who has a temple dedicated to her in the place. Talakfidu, in the Mysore 
District, has apparently nothing to do with the two hunter brothers, Tala> 
and Kddu. According to the local story, these two began cutting down a 
tree which till then had been worshipped by wild elephants, and found in its 
trunk an image of Vishnu. They set about enquiring and came to know that 
the elephants were Eishis who had to pay the penalty of their past sins 
by offering worship to Vishnu in the form of elephants. They then put the 
disjointed parts of the trunk together, when it was miraculously restored to 
its original shape. The place, therefore, got the name of TalaTcadu, The 
two brothers have images to represent them in front of the temple of VedeS- 
vara at the place. The forced derivation of the name seems apparent on the 
face of it. The city is perhaps one of the oldest in the State. Its name has, 
as usual, been translated into Sanskrit as Dalavana. It appears as TalaJcadu 
(or Dalavana-pura) in early records, which shows its true origins. Kunigal, 
in Tumkur District, famous for its stud farm, is said to owe its name to Xiord 
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6iva. Siva, it is said, danced there, and hence the name of the place Kuni- 
gallUf * dancing stone.’ That Siva was fond of dancing we may grant at 
once ; but not so easily the story that he danced here. The true origin of the 
name is, once again, disclosed by the earlier forms. Inscriptions show that 
these were Kunmgil, or Kunigal. Pretty little Tumkur itself is fancifully 
derived from tumuku, a small drum, the story going that it was finally given 
to the herald of a local chief, to whose dominions it belonged. Inscriptions 
show the early form (tenth century a.d.) to be Tummeguru, which, as 
suggested by Mr. Bice, might mean the country of the iumme or tumbB, a 
common fragrant herb {leucas indica). The' same great authority disputes 
the traditional derivation of Chikka-magal-uru and Hire-magal-Eru, which, 
according to the story, were estates bestowed by King Eukmangada, 
mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata, on his two daughters. He cites the 
authority of inscriptions as old as the ninth century a.d. from which we learn 
that the earlier forms of the names were FiriyamuguU and Kiriyamuguli, 
which are the correct forms of the two names. He suggests, rightly I think, 
that they owe their names to the muguli {acacia suma), a useful tree. 
Kadiir is said to owe its name to Kdd or Kadave, an elk, which would make 
the name of the place literally mean ‘Elk town.’ The story goes that a 
local chief, when out hunting in the direction of the place, had his dog turned 
back and pursued by an elk. It is possible — though there is as yet no evidence 
for it— that the name is a corrupt form of Kadur, ‘ forest town,’ from 
the fact of its being in the midst of the great and beautiful forest country. 
There is no doubt that the place is an old one, going back to .Ganga and 
Hoysala days. That shows that it was possibly one of the very first towns to 
be founded in the Malnad tracts in olden days. ^ ringeri, the famous seat of the 
great Guru ^ankarfichSrya, is by popular tradition connected with Bishy a 
Sringa-giri, the place where Eishya ^ringa, the great anchorite, is said to have 
been born. The forms Sringeri and Sringa-giri both occur. The popular 
derivation strikes one as distinctly apocryphal. We have as yet, however, no 
clue to the proper derivation. Possibly the name owes its origin to the 
peculiarity of its position in what may be described as the true Malnad tract 
of Mysore. Balagami, perhaps, the most famous place of antiquity in all 
Shimoga District, is said to owe its origins to the demon Bali, whom popular 
fancy also makes the founder of Mahabalipuram (or the Seven Pagodas) 
far-famed for its rock-cut temples. But its true origin is indicated in the 
numerous inscriptions that are found in it. They yield the following forms 
Balligave, Balligamve, Balligrame, Ballipura, Balipura (the last of which ap- 
pears rarely). The high Chandragutti peak in the west of Sorab taluk is said 
to be BO named because by its great height it obscured even the moon. Hence 
it was named Chandragutti. A Eakshasa, finding Krishna taking refuge on 
it, reduced it, it is said, to its present size. The summit is*i2, 886 ft. above the 
sea level and it bears traces of its old fortifications. Possibly the name in 


olden days was CJiandravatti. Belagatti, in the same district, appears in 
inscriptions as Belegavatti which indicates possibly how we should derive 
GhandraguUi as well. The derivation of the now insignificant village of 
Malavalli in the same (Shimoga) District, is of interest because it throws 
some light on what might possibly be the origin of the far more famous place 
of the same name in the Mysore District. At the Shimoga village, which is 
situated some nine miles from Siralkoppa, Mr. Kice discovered an important 
inscription of Harltiputra ^atakarni, which he assigns to the second 
century, which, if correct, would make it rank amongst the oldest epi- 
graphs in Mysore, only next in importance to the edicts of Asoka found 
in it. In this inscription, the name Malavalli appears as Mattapatti. 
Would we be wrong if we traced the original form of the other Malavalli 
also to Mattapatti? This Malavalli of Mysore I need hardly add, was 
the scene of the only action that took place between General Harris and 
Tipu Sultan on the great General’s march on Seringapatam in 1799. 
According to inscriptions, which unfortunately give no clue to the earlier 
forms of the name, it was famous in the seventeenth century as much for 
its splendid fruit gardens as for its learned men. Mattapatti may mean 
either ‘ level or even village ’ or ‘ boundary village,’ i.e. village which fixes 
the boundary. Honnali, in Shimoga District, is said to derive its name 
from Honnu anala, ‘gold of fire,’ the tradition being that fire is the father of 
gold, i.e. gold, valued as it is as a metal, is subject to the influence of fire. 
This seems fanciful but there is no clue to its origins. Mr. Bice says it means 
* gold bearing,’ because an inscription gives its name as Suvarnnali, which 
is the Sanskritized form of Honnali. Talagunda, in the same district, 
is famous in Mysore history, as the place where the Kadamba king Mukanna 
established the 12,000 (or 32,000) Brahmans he imported from Ahichchatra. 

. The name appears in a very old inscription, assigned to the fifth century A.D., 
as Sthanugundiir. Most people know, I take it, the romantic tale connected 
with the name Humcha, another small village in Shimoga district. Inscrip- 
tions in the place show that it should have been a town of note in olden days. 
The name is said to be another form of Hombucha, which means ‘ golden 
bit.’ It is said that the founder of the place, a Jain prince, according to an 
inscription of the ninth century A.D., from Muttra carried with him an image 
of a goddess, the nether part of which when it came into contact with any 
iron object, turned it into gold. With the aid of this image, he raised funds 
enough to build a town unto himself, which he called Eomlucha, after the 
golden bit itself. Tradition as preserved in the place confirms this story 
taken from the old lithic inscription. It is impossible yet to say how far it is 
an attempt at explaining an already existing thing. The earlier forms, as 
appearing in the old inscriptions, are ; — Pomburchcha and Pat^i Pomburchcha. 
The letters P and H interchange in Kannada as in Telugu and Pomburchcha- 
may become Homburcha or Hombucha, from which comes the present 
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familiar name Humcha. The derivation of Chitaldrug, head-qnarters of the 
district of the same name, is also doubtful. The name of the place as it 
appears in old inscriptions is Bemmattanakallu ; Bemmattanuru. We have 
no clue yet to these names. The present name is derived by Mr. Kice from 
Sitala or Ghitrakaldurga, meaning ‘ spotted or picturesque castle, or Chitrakal, 
umbrella-rock, the umbrella being the ensign of royalty.’ To the south-west 
is a striking lofty hill of this form, considered sacred by both Hindus and 
Musalmans. The place is undoubtedly a very ancient one, as may be 
inferred from the numerous ruins found in its Neighbourhood. Many interest- 
ing finds, including Buddhist coins of the second century A.D., have been dug 
out of them, and it is probable that further research will yield us better data 
as to the true origins of the name. Then, take, the name Nandidrug, the old 
health resort of this State. It is now derived from Nandi and drug, meaning 
‘ Hill of ^iva.’ A study of the older forms shows distinctly the transmutation 
that the name has undergone in the course of its history. The earliest 
form is ‘ Nandagiri,’ which means ‘ The Hill of Pleasure,’ a name befitting 
its position and surroundings. A very old line of kings, Jains by religion 
at the time, called themselves ‘The Lords of Nandagiri.’ I may here 
remark that the Jain ascetics had always an eye for the picturesque and they 
selected^ — I say this after wandering over most of their ancient abodes in all 
Southern India — the most isolated, commanding, picturesque spots available 
for passing their lives. There is evidence to believe that this hill was at one 
time occupied by Jains. A Jain inscription on it begins by invoking the first 
Tirthamkara, Vrishahha, which means Bull, and it is possible, as has 
been suggested by one authority, that this made the transmutation from 
Nandagiri to Nandigiri an easy one. In the eleventh century when this 
part of the country was over-run by the Cholas, who were Saivites in faith, 
they changed the name to ‘ Nandigiri,’ i.e. Hill of Nandi, the Bull of 6iva. 
The name occurs in inscriptions of the period as Nandigiri. The present 
shortened form of Nandi dates from British times, the endings drug and giri 
being dropped for the sake of convenience. Then, take Anekal in Bangalore 
District. The name Anekal, if we trusted to phonology alone, would lead us 
to an utterly meaningless derivation. Mr. Bice in his Gazetteer says that the 
derivation of the name is unknown. But in the Annual Eeport of the 
Mysore Archaeological Department for 1905-6, he makes mention of a stone 
brought to his notice by the Eev. Father Pessim of the Kolar Gold Fields. 
He describes it in a few words thus ; — ‘ It has at the top a large figure of a 
cross, below which are three lines of inscription somewhat old Kannada 
letters. These show that it was set up to mark the Kumbara ane or potter’s 
dam, of which there are still remains in existence. As the Dominican Friars 
are said to have built a church at Anekal in 1400, it would seem that this 
dam may have been made for the benefit of their converts. This stone had 
escaped notice as it had been removed from its original site in the town ahd 
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deposited for safety in the Boman Catholic Church." If this derivation is 
correct, then what we call Anekal must be pronounced as Anekal. The only 
question is would n change even by popular usage into n ? Then, again, take 
Domlur, the name of a place included in the C. and M. station of Bangalore. 
Its earlier forms are Dombalur and Tombalur, which perhaps is Tumbalur, 
which is the name also of a little place quite close to Adoni where is to be 
seen a half-ruined Chalukyan temple, one of the few gems left of its class. 
Next take Savandurg, memorable for its capture in 1791 by Lord Corn- 
wallis. Its original name was, it is said, Samantadurga, after one Samanta 
Baja, a Vijayanagar general who is said to have first fortified it about 
1543 A.D. "When Kempe G-owda II of Bangalore took it, he is said to have 
changed its name to Savana-durga. The derivation is not by any means 
satisfactory. It shows that further research is necessary in the matter. 
Then, take, Yelahanka, so well known to all of us. It is one of the most 
ancient places in Bangalore District and gave name to a ndd which included 
a large extent of country round it. The older forms are IlaipakTca and 
Elahahha, from which comes Yelahanka. This part of the country was in 
early days under the Chola kings, who gave Tamil names to the places they 
occupied. This was part of the settled policy. Provinces, towns and vil- 
lages got new names everywhere they went. The name Kankanhalli, also 
close to this city, has puzzled many. Buchanan gives the fanciful deriva- 
tions given him over a century ago. He writes in his Diary : — * I went three 
cosses to Kankananhalli, commonly called Kankanhalli. The former name is 
universally said by the natives to be the proper one ; but the derivation 
which they give of it seems very forced. Kanikarjia, they say, is the 
genitive case of Kanikar, which in the Tamil language signified a proprietor 
of land, and B.alli in the language of Karnata, is a village.’ Later, he adds, 
in a note ; ‘ The name of the village is properly Kanya-Karna, composed of 
two Sanskrit words, Eanya, virgin or the goddes Bhavani, and Kama, ear.’ 
This does not, as Mr. Bice justly remarks, throw much light on the question. 
Nor does the popular derivation that it is named after a Muslim named Khan 
Khan help us much. Here, again, a study of the earlier form is shown to be 
of great value. An inscription of the 13th century yields the form Kdni 
Karahalli, which shows that the first of the derivations mentioned by 
Buchanan is nearest the truth. It was apparently a Tamil (probably Chola) 
settlement, and was made up of settlers who had certain peculiar rights of 
property in the land. Then, take, Mysore itself. The name is said to be 
Maisa+ur or Mahisa + ur indicating, it is said, the town of the Mahisa or 
Mahisha (or buffalo) country. Tamil poets and inscriptions refer to Erumai- 
nci>d or the buffalo country as being situate in or near Mysore ; the Maha- 
wanso, the Ceylon chronicle of kings, mentions Mahisha-mandala ; the name 
also occurs in Asdka’s Edicts of the third century b. o. The question of the 
identification of this Mahisha mandala with Mysore has been gone into at 
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^eat length in a recent number of the J.B.A.S. (1910). Dr. Fleet thinks it 
has nothing to do with Mysore, while Mr. L. Kice thinks it does. 'That 
shows the difficulty of arriving at proper derivations. In favour of Mr. Bice’s 
view, it may be pointed out that Mysore District is still full of wild forests 
with elephants, tigers, panthers, bears, bison, etc. Bison {Gavae Gaurus), 
which is even now found throughout the ranges frequented by the elephants, is 
in Kannada known as Adavi or Kadu Kona, i.e., the wild buffalo. The story of 
the demon Mahishdsura and his destruction by the goddess Ghamundi in the 
form of Mahishasuramardhini, * the slayer of^he wild buffalo-headed monster’ 
is probably a later attempt to give a Furanic connexion to the place. Hence 
the derivation MahisJidsura^uri, i. e., the city of the demon Maliisha. The 
legend has had wide vogue and some of the most splendid figure sculpture 
I have seen as far ahead as Orissa is connected with it. It would seem from 
■a study of the inscriptions on the Ghamundi hill, that during the past three 
centuries the fame of the goddess has eclipsed that of the presiding god of 
the hill. The oldest temple on it is that of Marbala or Mahabalesvara, which 
belongs to a period anterior to the Hoysala king Vishnu Vardhana. He 
made some grants to it in 1128. One of the fugitive kings of Vijayanagar 
living at Ohandragiri, made a grant to it in 1620. Dodda Deva Baja Wodeyar 
of the Mysore family took an interest in the hill and cut out the beautiful 
monolithic bull half-way up on it. His late Highness Krishna Baja Wodeyar 
III repaired the goddess’s shrine, and in 1827 made arrangements for her festi- 
vals and processional cars, etc. Since then the goddess’s shrine has outshone 
the god’s and is at present the most thought of. Another very old town in the 
State is Seringapatam. It seems probable that the place round it has been 
held sacred from time immemorial by one sect of Hindus or another. The 
Jains were, according to some inscriptions found near the place, settled here 
as early as the ninth century a.d. 'In the same century, we find one Tiru- 
malaiya—probably a Brahman— making a clearing on the island and building 
temples on it, one dedicated to Eanganatha, apparently in imitation of the one 
lower down the river near Srirangam. He appears to have enclosed both the 
shrines with a wall and to have given the name of Srirangapura or pattana 
to it. Probably it became a pattana later, for a pattana signifies a highly 
populous place. Srirangapatam was a great place apparently during Vijaya- 
nagar times and when Baja Wodeyar took it in the seventeenth century, he 
made it his capital. We have a striking description of it as it was in Haidar’s 
time from the pen of the Missionary Schwartz. Finally, we may take the 
name Bangalore itself. Nobody is anxious, I think, to disturb the somewhat 
romantic story which makes it mean the ‘ Gity of Beans.’ The popular story 
is found in most guide-books, but perhaps will bear repetition on the present 
occasion. * One day,’ the story goes, ‘ when king Vira Ballala was hunting, 
he became separated from his attendants, and losing his way, wandered about 
till nightfall. At last, faint and weary, he came upon a solitary hut, in which 
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was an pld woman, to whom he applied for something to eat. • She had 
nothing to offer him than some Bengahi, green beans boiled in a little water 
Which however he was glad enough to get, and sharing them with his horse, 
passed the night under shelter of the lowly hut. The incident speedily became 
known, and village {uru) which sprung up thence took the name of Bengaluru* 
This is the version given by Mr. Bice. Variants of the story appear in 
older books, one of which says the boiled beans she gave to the king was 
avare bengalu. Now there is apparent in this ^ory an evident desire 
to secure an ancient and if possible a royal origin for the town. When 
Kempe Gowda founded the present city, it is said, Vira Ballala’s Bengaluru 
was to the north of Kodigehalli. When Kempe Gowda’s new town came to 
be called Bengaluru, Vira Ballala’s old village was content with the .appella- 
tion of Hale (or old) Bangalore. Kempe Gowda is said to have founded the 
city and built the fort in it about A. D. 1537 — that is about the middle of 
sixteenth century. To make it older still, attempts were apparently made to 
make its origins go back to the good old times of the Ballala kings, and 
Kempe Gowda being but a petty chieftain with no claims whatsoever to 
royalty, they wanted as may be imagined, a royal sponsor for the city as 
well. There is no doubt that parts^ of the country included in Bangalore 
District, and in fact some of the villages not far away from the modern city of 
Bangalore, are fairly old from the purely chronological point of view. 
Bangalore itself figures in two inscriptions as ‘ BengulSru one of these has 
been assigned to the tenth century a. d. and the other belongs to the time of 
Kempe Gowda. But it does not necessarily follow from this that the present 
city itself is older than Kempe Gowda’s time. It is admitted that a good portion 
of the country even during the supposed Vira Ballala’s time was a wild tract. 
It is possible it was so even to a later date, a date somewhere near Kempe 
Gowda’s. That Kempe Gowda was the true founder of the present city is also 
admitted, though it is alleged he drew off to his new town not only the inhabit- 
ants of old Bengaluru but also its name. It is possible the greater safety he 
afforded by his fort, attracted people from the nearer villages who lay exposed 
to the ravages of rapacious chieftains bent on carving out petty principalities 
to themselves. Many of the points included in the story show that Kempe 
Gowda made a fresh clearing of the old, forest land and laid the foundation of 
a new city (not far-away from the old) on a well-chosen spot. Whether this 
was so or not, we have to answer for the old name ^ Bengaluru,’ The name 
Bengaluru may probably resolve itself into not Benda Kdluru ‘the City of 
Boiled Beans,’ but Benda Kdduru, ‘ the City of the Burnt Forest’, i.e., city built 
on a new clearing. If this is granted, the transition from 'Bendahdduru to 
BengadBru and from Bengaduru to Bengaluru is both easy and possible. 
Here, I must add^ a word of caution. This derivation, I suggest, only as a 
possible one; I don’t say I have found any evidence for it, apart from 
phonology. But phonology, as you might have inferred from what I have 
5 
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skated so far, is no proper guide in these matters. Moreover the earlier ; - 
form is ‘BengulSru’ which has to be explained. Is this the correct form of ; 
the name? We must, therefore, know the older forms if any, from documents, • ' 
coins, inscriptions and the like, of the name, and see if the hypothesis is 
confirmed by evidence obtained ali unde. Unfortunately Bangalore does not : ; 
figure in more than a couple of inscriptions ; nor does it on any coin that : , 
I am aware of. There were no mints at any time in Bangalore, though coins 
bearing the names of Ballapnr, Chikhallapur, Devanhalli, Uandi, Hoskote; 
and Kunigal have been known to exist. The last of these— Kunigal—were 
coined, it is understood, by Kempe G-owda himself. Old documents may, ; 

perhaps, tell a different tale. The conclusion we arrive at is that even the j 

most satisfactory derivation of a place-name, from a phonological point of ,‘i 
view, cannot be, 'and in my opinion, ought not to be regarded as either 
accurate or final until we have made it pass through the crucible of a more 
exacting scientific test on the lines now followed in England and elsewhere 
in this branch of study.' 

The English and Indian examples I have quoted show how baseless are 
some of the old derivations. A study of older forms, as learned from docu- 
ments, inscriptions, legends on coins, etc., has shown us how we can, if we 
choose, arrive at more satisfactory results. The lines on which this study * 

should be carried out may be stated in a few words. First, we shonld try to ' 

ascertain the snccessive forms through which the name has passed down the / 
centuries. Then, to check these forms by a knowledge of the habits of V 
composers of inscriptions and legends on coins and of scribes who wrote out 
deeds and documents in older days ; next, to check the form thus arrived at ^ ^ . 
by the laws of phonetic transmission; and finally, to refer to the ancient ; 
lexicons and modern dictionaries as well, if necessary, and interpret the ; ; ; 
earliest form. While doing all this, we must not forget one imporl:ani ; 
consideration and that is the history of the locality and the influences to which 
it has been subject — for example Tamil, Telugu, Mahratta, English — during - . 
the course of ages. Also, we would do well to study the peoutiarities of the ; 
place and everything concerning it. These precautions are likely to minimise; j 
the chances of error. Without early forms, it, is all guesswork. 1 would 
xesist even the most tempting derivation in their absence. They are the true ^ 
guides of a scientific explorer in this altogether neglected field of research. 
Phonology is good only to a limited extent, only I think, as corroborative of 
the correctness of a possible form. It would be dangerous to take a Step 
trusting too much on its aid. At any rate, phonology has proved delusive in 

1 Refenin;g to the inscription of the tenth century a, ». above alluded to, Mr. R. Narasimha'- ’ ; 
, ohariu, OfBcet-m-oharge of Archseolo^cal Researches in Mysore, says in his Report for yeat ending ; 
June 30, 1916; — Another old inscription . . , which may be assigned to about a. n. 900 is of , ; 
great interest as it menhons, Bengaluru (i. e. Bangalore) thus testifying to the antiquity of the place. ^ , 
The story which connects Ballala with the origin of the name {Mysore II, 48), may now ha given u:p4, , 
{I*»kge 16 of Report; also see page 45 of Report.) ! ' 
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many cases, and it is best not to lay too much stress on its importance, 
especially when we can easily invoke the aid of inscriptions, coins and 
documents. If our place-names are treated on this plan, in a methodical and 
systematic manner, by men who can command leisure for the task, I am 
certain a great many names which are now puzzles to us will yield their 
secrets up to us. The work awaits the man. 

I In undertaking work of this kind, one or two considerations ought to be 

i borne in mind. First, it would be best to clear the ground by a careful study 
of the terminal endings of place-names. These endings disclose in certain 
cases a particular physical charucteristic of the locality ; the outside influence 
to which it has been subject or to Which it owes its first origins ; the limits 
of a chieftainship, principality or province of which it formed a part ; or to a 
prominent building or to what is more common to a temple, river, tank, well 
hillock, fort, or tree in or about it. I have examined the place-names of a 
few districts of the State with some care and they yield the following endings 
to which, perhaps^ many more could be easily added ; — 

lira Halli Kere Gliatta Wsdi P&lya 

Pajli 

Pura Kundi 

Samudra Kat|e 

Agrahara Kaval Sagara 

Mangala Agara Belgola 

Hatti 
Haju 
Kottige 
Mavu 
Gadu 
Kuppe 
Kurichi 
Vatta 
Doddi 
Gurki 

» Teravu 
Koppa 
Golla 
Male 

Netta or (Natta) 

Guli 
Podu. 

Qiidi Bidu Vara Bagalu Bande Khane 
Mane Vagalu Kalin 

• Bella 

Konda 
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Mahal Bell K5t5 Kunte Thofa : | 

G-odi Bhavi Mallige Jij 

Aiae Wala Gondlu Hundi=a a village ‘I 

(=:Dam or dyke) {=Hola) j 

Jala Hant.=stair or step. | 

Gimdi=Hollow or pit. fj 

Ajji (of. Kondajji in j 

Chitaldrug) = Grand- '1 

mother. j 

Awe (of. Ohiggavve in " ^ 

Tiptnr taluk, Tumkur ; .j 

District) = mother. ‘ 

Pe^e -^Sunsi Vaise Balli Kondi Kodlu 
(=ValaBa) (=Valli) 

Now even a cursory examination of these lists shows that Tamil, Telugu, 
Kannada and even Muslim influences have been at work in the formation of 
our place-names. No doubt there are words common to most, if not all the 
Dravidian languages, and in the case of these it is possible the fear of Telugu ■ 
and Tamil influence in the State may be discounted largely. Among these 
words, I would, in passing note the following (1) Angana, (woKks) a yard or^^; .■ 
court. According to well-known authorities, this is one of the twenty-one 
Tatsamas or words borrowed by Sanskrit from Dravidian languages. Its other 
forms are angana (woKw) in Sanskrit and Anhana. Its original meaning pro- f 
bably was ‘a place to walk in.’ This appears as cmgala for certain Kan- 
nada place-names. If means literally ‘ open space surrounding a village.’ ; 

(2) Kate, which is also one of the twenty-one Tatsamas referred to above. 
Allied to it are Kuta or Kuttct, meaning, a house, a fort ; Kudi, a hut ; kota, '• 
kotta, a shed, wall, or fort. Probably all are from Dravidian Kudu, meaning 
‘ to come together ’. The leading idea, as Dr. Gundert suggests, is ‘ a place ' ' 
of coming together ’ or ‘ that has been joined together or constructed.’ ■ 

(^3) Kutira, a hut, or a cottage. This represents Dravidian gudil, kudu, 
etc. Kudu appears as a terminal ending of many of our place-names. 

(4) Kutika, a small house. This represents Dravidian Kottige, etc. 

(5) Kudya, Kudya, a wall. This represents Dravidian Kudu, or Kan- 

nada gudu, a familiar ending for many Kannada place-names. l 

(6) PaUana, a settlement or town. This represents Dravidian Padu, - . 

from which comes patiu (cf. our own hatti, another familiar ending for ■ ; 
Kannada place-names). Prom the same root comes pddi, a settlement ■ 
(cf . Kannambadi, Yathumbadi, etc.) ; 

(7) Pal}i, & settlement, or a small village. This also comes from Dral ! • 
vidian pd . It is still another ending for Kannada place-Du.mes. 

Making some allowance, then, for the common origin of some of the 
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endings of our place-names, there is still much to answer for. Often we shall 
find the terminal endings as much foreign as the other portions of the names 
themselves. In such cases foreign influence as to origin may be safely inferred. 
This, and the other attendant circumstances, would eventually lead us to the 
right conclusion in each case. 

Fura, Agrahdra, and Mangala indicate Brahman inroads; Hdlu, Haiti, 
Koilige and gudu indicate generally pure Kannada villages ; vatta (Tamil 
vattam), Kurichi, Netta { — Natta or Nattam), possibly indicate Tamil incur- 
sions; Doddi, Vara (=Famm), Valse {^Valasa), perhaps show traces of 
Telugu intrusion. Khdne indicates Mahommedan influence. Theae are only 
to be used as guides by the interested and not as finally settling the true 
origins of a name. The popularity of the Hindu temple is shown by the num- 
ber of villages ending with Gudi ; of the local chief’s palace by the frequency 
with which villages end with Mahal, Mam, Bldu, etc. ; of the fort by the 
endings kote, godi, etc ; and of conspicuous natural objects in the vicinity of 
the village, by the endings HunH, the tamarrind tree, perhaps, a big one ; 
Mdvu, the mango, Kunte or Bhdvi, a well of some repute or magnitude; 
bunde, kallu, helta, konda, all of which refer to a possible rock or hillock or 
mountain in the vicinity ; here, samudra, sdgara, Belgola all of which suggest 
fine sheet of water near about the village. Then, again, Beli suggests a 
defensive hedge, probably set up as a protection against invading hosts; 
(cf. Belur, which is perhaps Beli and ur, i.e., hedge town; cf. Nelveli) 
pdlya, a chieftain’s stronghold ; mlasa or vals& and guU, settlements made 
while on flight from an established village, owing to the devastating effects 
of sudden war or famine ; wala or kola, a well-known field ; bdgalu, a gate- 
way of the State or Province, for instance, Mulbagal (—The Eastern Gate), 
which appears in an unrecognizable form in the pages of the military historians 
of the eighteenth century ; wadi, (cf. Kalaswadi where wadi means literally 
‘ a house,’) a section or part of the territory of a chief ; Bind pete, a market — city 
or town, especially the city portion as opposed to the fort, in a large-sized town 
of some importance. The kote (or Telugu kota) was always opposed to the 
peta, each being a distinct part of the city proper, e.g., Bangalore ko^e as 
opposed to Bangalore pete. Flowers and plants not infrequently give their 
names to towns and villages. Often place-names end in words indicating a 
common plant or flower, probably very common in the locality. For example 
Mallige, the jasmine [jasminum samba) ; gonde, an amaranth (gomphrena 
globosa) ; valli or balli, a creeper or vine ; gula or gulaka (as in Gulakamale 
in Bangalore district), a stout herb {Solanuni ferox) ; agara, probably Agaru 
or aguru, which is the balsam tree which yields Bdellium Amysis agallocha ; 
konde (Tamil konrai), the tree cassia fistula ; gurki, which is possibly gurige 
{ssguri) a plant yielding the oil guizotia abyssinica. The bamboo is seen in 
Bednur, lit. Bidarur, the tari tree {mimosa catechu) in the name Tarikere, 
\5rhere it grows wild. A clearing is indicated by teravu ; a corner or retired 
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place in goUu (cf. BamgolU ) ; an alley or lane in gmdi ; an impervious jungle 
by gondlu; a dam or dyke by ane; water by jalco; a garden, of note, more 
especially a flower garden, by thota ; a ruined fort or fort wall by godi ; terri- 
torial limit by vara ; a bamlet or insignificant village by gudu (literally a nest), 
kuppa or kuppe, koppa or koppal (a but), kottige (a barn), doddi (a cow pen), 
pain (a but), hatti or atti (a penfold) etc. ; a town or ratber country or castle 
by pura or patna; a town or ratber country town, by uru; a highly populous 
town, nagara. I may add that no city that could not boast of at least a lakh 
of bouses could call itself in old days a nagara. 

Thus, we come to the second consideratien that a student of research 
should bear in mind in this matter. He should never take it for granted that 
names were given to places* without reason. Each place got a name which 
was in some way appropriate to it. This appropriateness might have become 
blurred during the course of history. It behoves us, therefore, to be cautious 
in accepting modern derivations of places. In certain cases to suit these new 
and fanciful derivations, temples have been erected, sculptures have been cut 
out and evQupurdnas have been written. These may enshrine genuine tradi- 
tion but they deserve to be sifted before final judgement is passed in each case. 
For instance, in the course of my wanderings during the past fifteen years and 
more practically all otrer Sotithern India, I have come across dozens of places 
literally with the founding or naming of which one of the three following 
stories has been told :--(l) Tbe stoi^y of the cow giving its milk to a linga in 
an ant-hill and a town or temple giving its name to the tovm arising on the 
spot. (2) The story of a dancing girl committing some heinous sin and 
e^eayating a big tank to expiate it, and the tank giving its name to the city 
or village near it. (3) The hare turning upon th^ hounds at a particular 
spot, and the spot being selected for a big city. All these three stories are 
to be met with in connexion with the study of the place-names of this State, 
For' the first, 1 would cite the name of Doddaballapura, which is said to be a 
shortened form of Poi^daballa-halupura. The story goes that a cow was giving 
away a ‘ big measure of milk ’ to a linga in an aut-hill, where the town came 
to be built afterwards. Keladi, in Shimoga District, the first seat of the Ikkeri 
Ghiefs, has a similaf story told about its origin j Sorab, in the same district, 
has a similar story to its credit, only god Banganatha takes the place of the 
traditional Imga there. For the second, I would mention the famous tank 
ol ^alekere, the largest of its kind in the whole State, situate in the 
Ohaunaghi taluk of the Shimoga district. Another unfinished tank of the 
game name is near Maddur, in the Mysore District. About both of these tanks, 
the Same story is told. This story of a dancing girl expiating her sins by 
digging a tank is told in connexion with tanks situate as far away as Madura 
in the South, and Vizagapatam in the , north-east. ‘ Then, as regards the 
third, quite a immher of places may bo mentioned, e,g. OhikbaFllapur in Kolar 
|)|g%ictij B^yapattae^a in Mysore Distant; Kadur in Kadur District, and 
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Ikkeri in Shimoga District. Where these stories occur, the derivation offered 
should be taken cum grano satis. It is best in such cases to search for 
a more rational explanation of the names. 

Then, again, in the conquests and invasions that the ancient rulers of 
Southern India indulged in, large tracts of territory of rival kings were 
occupied and these tracts and the towns and villages in them received new 
names. Chola ‘inscriptions show that this was an invariable custom with 
the kings of that dynasty. Their war of conquest extended to Mysore in the 
beginning of the eleventh ^century a.d. There is reason to believe that 
they had something to do with this part of Southern India even earlier than 
that. However that may be, they annexed in the eleventh century the whole 
of Mysore south of the Gauveri from Goorg and east from a line about 
Seringapatam to Nandidrug. It was a part of their settled policy, as Mr. 
Bice has well pointed out, to impose their names on the new acquisition^. 
The southern half of what is now Mysore district became Mudikonda Ghola- 
mandala, the north-west of Bangalore District Vikrama Ohola-mandala ; the 
Eolar District, Nikarili Chola-mandala ; and the territory to the north, beyond 
Mysore^ Irrattaipadikonda Chola-mandala. These were the new provinces of 
the Cholas and in these were created sub-divisions, each called by a new 
name. Thus the southern portion of Mudikonda Ohola-mandala became 
Gangaikonda Chola- Valan ad, while part of IrattEipEdikonda Chola-mandala 
became Jayarpkonda Chola- Valanad. The names of towns and cities in these 
provinces and sub-provmces were also changed. Thus, Talakad became 
Eajarajapura ; and Manalar (Manalurpatna near Channapatna) became 
Nikarilicholapura. Though Chola rule lasted for nearly a century, these new 
territorial names did not take root. With the retaking of Talakad, the old 
capital of the Gangas, in the beginning of the twelfth century a.d., and the 
driving out the Cholas, the older conditions prevailed as ever before. All the 
same a hundred years of Tamil occupation could not but have left its mark 
and we need not be surprised that there are still in the people and the places 
they occupy some reminiscences of the past. Thus in parts of the State which 
at one time were occupied by the Cholas, there are to be met both Tamils 
(Brahman and non-Brahman) who have long been part of the general popu- 
lation of the State, and Tamil place-names remind us of their first incursions 
into this land. In the wake of the conquerors, it is natural that their own 
men should have followed and settled in the land under their patronage. 
Similarly in the days of the Vijayanagar kings, Bangalore, Kolar, Tumkur, 
and Mysore districts obtained some small accretions of Telugu people to 
their populations. The terminal endings of place-names in these districts 
indicate this fairly plainly. In Bangalore, for example, they end as often in 
doddi as in haflli, as often in Kota as in Kote, and as often in Eonda as in 
Sandra. Similarly in Kolar, names end as often in patti as in halii. Penta 
is also a common ending for villages in that district, e.g., Valasapenta, 
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Boipenta, etc. in Srinivasapur Taluq. What is more interesting in this 
district is that the names are wholly Telngu in character. Vyapalapalli, 
Settivaripalli, Yerramvftripalli, Bhogamvaripalli, Nakhalavaripalli, Gollapalli, 
Bodireddipalli, Gnntapalli— all names withont any admixture of Kannada 
in them. In Tumkur, palli is conspicuous by its absence, though there are 
without doubt a sprinkling of Telugus in it. The place of paUi is taken by 
j>uTa, which as 'puram is quite a favourite with the Telugu people. Thus 
some of the Telugu place-names occurring in this district are Venkatapura, 
■Rayavara, Vobalapura, Timmapura, Somalapura{> Eamapura, Virupakshapura. 
Pwm in these names is really Telugu pwamu. The names themselves, 
I may add, are quite popular among Telugus elsewhere — for instance in 
the Ceded Districts of Madras Presidency. I wo^ld naturahy detect a 
Telugu origin or admixture — especially when we know from independent 
sources that the district in which they are situate has been subject to Telugu 
influence — in the case of villages ending with palya, hole, etc. Though they 
at first sight seem, to be Kannada names, they would, on examination, be 
found to be places inhabited or occupied by immigrant Telugus of olden 
days. The numerical smallness of Telugu people in Mysore district, is re- 
fledtedin the very few distinctively Telugu place-names occurring in it. The 
same may be said of Ohitaldrug, though it borders on a Telugu district of 
Madras Presidency. As regards the other districts of the State— Hassan, 
Shimoga and'Kadur — they are essentially Kannada districts and this fact is 
fully reflected in their place-names. In these three districts, the most 
popular endings are halM, hSrS, pwra, samidra, hole, haUi, ghc^tta, etc. The 
only districts in which the distinctively Tamil endings, such as TcwricM, paUi, 
natta, podu, etc., occur are Bangalore and Kolar. The explanation for this is 
that they were in olden days in Tamil occupation for over a century, which 
brought in Tamil settlers into. them. Moreover, they border on a Tamil dis- 
trict, from which from time immemorial there has been a constant inflow of 
Tamils into them. 

Attempts at wholesale changing of names since the days of the Cholas 
have been few and far between. Haidar Ali rarely changed names. One 
such occasion was when he took Bednur in 1763. He was charniedwith 
the place, and he desired to make it, according to one account, his capital. 
He built a palace for himself outside its fort walls, opened a munitions 
factory and a mint in it, induced many merchants to settle in it and 
even tried his hand at the introduction of the silk industry into it. Having 
done this much, he could not, perhaps, naturally, resist the temptation of 
calling it by a new name. And what name would be more acceptable to 
his ears than his own — ^Haidarnagjar, from which our shortened form 
!Nagar comes. The old name Bedntir still survives as an falternative one 
fc^ the place. It was so called after the nature of the country in which 
it was situate— interminable bamboo forests, BidaruhalU or Bidarur 
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appears to have been its original name; then we find it as Bidarur, from 
which it became Bidanur, from which Bednur was only another step. 
Haidar also changed the name of Kabaldrng into Jafarabad, but the name 
soon died out. Haidar’s son, Tippu Sultan, indulged'in innovations in every 
direction. He changed the names of almost everything from the name of 
his own government to the pettiest office under him. Towns and forts could 
not, therefore, escape his notice and these too changed their names. Bnt^ 
with his downfall, they also disappeared from the memories of the people. 
Since then, places have changed names only on rare occasions. Possibly they 
have done so of their own accord, or in recognition of a royal compliment 
paid to them. Krishnarajpete and Narasimharajapura may be mentioned as 
instances of this. An older example is Ohamrainagar in Mysore District. Its 
ancient name was Arakottara. His late Highness Krishna Eaja Wodeyar 
changed it, in 1818, to Chamarajnagar after his father’s name, he having been 
born there. In still earlier times, Chikka Deva Raja Wodeyar re-named a 
small town known as Vijayapura as Gundalpet, i.e., the City on the Gundal 
river. This is the river Kaundinya, which empties itself into the Kabbani 
near Nanjangud. Chikka Deva was a prisoner at one time there, performed 
the funeral obsequies of his father there, and in memory of him made it an 
e mporium, which it still is to some extent. Gundalpet later became Gundlu- 
pet, a change requiring little explanation. Coming to more modern times, 
Closepet, near Bangalore was so named by Dewan Purnaiya, in 1800, when 
he founded the place, after Sir Barry Close, Resident at the time in Mysore. 
It is known also by the name of Ramagiri, a neighbouring hill of the same 
name. But it is very popular as Closepet. Papanpalli (also called Bapanpalli) 
in the Kolar District was re-named Srinivasapur by Dewan Purnaiya after his 
return from a pilgrimage to Tirupati, where the presiding deity goes by that 
alternative name, Hirode in Mysore District has been long known as French 
Rocks, because Haidar’s and Tipu’s French troops encamped there. Kadgodi 
was changed into Whitefield, after Mr. D. S. White, the founder of the E. 
and A. I. Association at Madras. 

Before concluding I should like to suggest that sOme one with more 
leisure and better knowledge of the Dravidian languages and Sanskrit should 
take up this subject and pursue it systematically. Such an attempt would 
end in a book which would help to a better understanding of the history of 
the State. It is possible I have made the subject appear more recondite 
than it really is. If so, it is my mistake ; for it has a human side to it which 
ought not to be missed. Names after all stand for the tangible feelings 
underlying them, and these, when we do trace them, to their true origin 
may disclose not only clues to the history of the regions in which they are 
f ound, but also to the thoughts of the people who preceded us as inhabitants 
of this ancient* land. 

6 



IN HERALA 

By a. B. Glaeke. 

This is ‘a record of a Tour in the South of India with Their High- 
nesses the Maharajah and Maharani Haekwar in June and July 1915 His 
Highness the G-aekwar has gmn an additional proof of his continued interest 
in the Mythic Society by sending the President some copies of this Yaluable 
publication. 

The get up of the book leaves nothing to be desired, and it contains 
some excellent full page illustrations, of which the most notable are ‘ His 
Highness and his Elephant ’ and ‘ Her Highness’s Bison The book is a 
record of Their Highnesses’ tours in the Kollengode .Zemindari, the Native 
States of Cochin and Travancore and to Oourtallam Water Falls, Bangalore 
and Humpi. 

The book appears to be intended ‘ for private ciroalation only ’ but the 
author’s literary attainments and great powers of observation have placed it 
on a different level from the ‘ high and dry ’ records of the travels of eminent 
personages. One wishes that the author can be persuaded to print a second 
and fairly cheap edition. It will be read with pleasure and profit in ‘ Kerala ’ 
and elsewhere, by those who have no access to this private edition. 

It is not possible in a short review to give an idea of the good things 
that one comes across on almost every page. The most interesting portion 
of the book describes the great Elephant hunt in Kollengode by their High - 
nesses. This event is probably unigue in modern Indian History. 

‘ At last the time comes, the rifle (of the Gaekwar) is rested against a 
convenient forked bough, a shot rings out, disturbing a thousand echoes, 
frightening a thousand birds. The rogue, his race run, staggers, falls, 
rolls over on ponderous side, the loudly rustling grass falling in swathes 
under him, struggles, and — is dead. Maharajah had aimed true, his bullet 
•entering the brain through the ear-hole. Her Highness, firing at the smaller 
beast, a second or two after the Maharajah’s shot had sounded, hit him, but 
did not kill at once, it reguiring a second well directed bullet to send him 
beating the grass under him like some gigantic reaper, dying down the hill.’ 
That is the incident. Twenty pages further is the ‘ Chorus ’ quoted from the 
^ Cochin Argus ’. ‘ The women folk of this town are excited and alarmed to 
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hear that Her Highness the Maharani, daring her shooting expedition in 
Venganad Hills in Malabar with her royal consort, shot a nine foot tusker. 
’This is no doubt a fact, but the Indian women cannot believe it Mr. Clarke 
comments drily that the surprise felt by the ladies of Ernaculam (Cochin 
State) is understandable, for it will doubtless be shared by most of their sex. 
It should be recorded that the Maharani accounted for a bison also, tracking 
him on foot after he had been wounded, — a most dangerous exploit. 

Extract after extract of description can be quoted to show that 
the book deserves better than ‘ to live in private circulation only’. Here is 
an example. ‘Long will that journey (from Ooty to Coimbatore) be 
remembered, if only for two scenes of rare beauty ; the first, the Kateri 
Falls, swollen by the heavy rain of the past week, — 'leaping with roar and 
tumult from boulder to boulder, caressed by down-leaning trees on its way, 
merrily splashing the cars as they pass ; the second, the foaming muddy 
brown torrent of the Bhawani river, chafing at restraint of banks or bridge as 
a horse frets and fumes under curb ; in vivid contrast, the green of overhang- 
ing branches, the blue of the sky, now clear of all clouds save those which 
darkly frown on distant hill-tops.’ 

About Courtallam Falls he writes, ‘ For the spirit of the waters has 
grown to giant’s estate in a single night, is no more entirely playful and 
benevolent, is now in a mood to do mischief. From the heights above, from 
the haunts of the G-ods of the waters and woods, with a roar of laughter he 
springs in air, to rest a moment hundreds of feet below in a boiling pool ; 
thence again a spring, and he tears away the pitifully week bamboo enclosure 
which seemed so secure yesterday, in haste to join a mightier than he, even 
Varuna, whose reckless mirth he is imitating.* 

Boom cannot be found for Mr. Clarke’s accurate descriptions of what he 
saw in Kerala and elsewhere ; the following remark of his will suffice to show 
that Mr. Clarke speaks of things as they are. ‘ The road to Trevandram 
from Quilon has an excellent motoring surface, enviable to us, indeed ; for 
the roads in Baroda are, compared with those over which we have been 
passing, execrable, Including those of the capital.’ One does not like to shed 
illusions, but a similar sense for reality compels the reviewer to remark that 
the signs of great prosperity that Mr. Clarke saw throughout Kera la are, — as 
Mark Twain said about the report of his death, — ‘ greatly exaggera ted.’ The 
Malayalees are a volatile race, and were intensely happy to see Eoyalties 
speeding by ; but judged by material standards, even Indian standard s, the 
people are poor. Kerala is one of the countries where the question of ‘ the 
pressure of population on the means of subsistance ’ has becom e one of 
practical politics. 

There is a pleasing reference in the book to the Garden 'Party that Dewan 
Madhava Kao gsfve to Their Highnesses at Bangalore. ‘ Followed a charm- 
ing entertainment in the invention of which Mr. Madhava Bao and his 



coadjutor Father Tabard, showed most praiseworthy ingenuity.’ For the- 
benefit of readers outside Bangalore, it is necessary to note that the Father 
Tabard of this entertainment is the Translator of Essai Sur Gunadhya et la 
Byhatbatha, and President of the Mythic Society. 

The book is an excellent one and one must conclude by stating again the. 
wish that means might be found to enable the general public to peruse it. 

K. GHANDY. 
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ference, Bangalore. 

1909 

Eangaswami Iyengar, A., Esq., b.a., 
B.L., K.B. 

Eevenue Commissioner (Eetired), Fort, 
Bangalore City. r, 






RESIDENT MEMBERS. 

Read the following after Stephens, Miss D., page 5. 


Date of 
jMember- 

SHIP 

NAI\IES 

ADDRESSES 

I9II 

Stowell, A., Rev. 

London Mission, Chickbnllapiir . 

St. Aloysms School, Cleveland Toivn 
Bangalore. 

igi2 

Studer, E., Rev. 

1915 

Subba Rao, S.N., Esqr. 

Binny'f Mills, Bangalore. 

Special Assistant to the Inspector- 
General of Education, Shanka'^pur , 
Bangalore City. 

19T5 

Subramanya Iyer, V., Esq. 

1913 

Sudborough, J. J. Dr., 

Indian Institute of Science, Hebbnl^ 
Bangalore, 

igio 

Sundaramurthy Moodr, A. M. 

^ Esq., R s, ... 

Mysore Hall, C M Station Ban- 


. ^ 

galore. 

1909 

Suryanarayana Rao, C.N,, Esq... 

Advocate, St. John's Road, Banga- 
lore. 

1909 

Suryaprakasa Rao, C. N,, Esq..., 

St, John's Road, Bangalore. 

Original 

Tabard, A. M., Rev. Fr. if a., 


M.R. A.S , ... 

The Cathedral, Residency Road, 



Bangalore. 

Original 

Tait, J. G,, Esq. m.a., 

Principal, Central College, Banga- 
lore. 

igio 

Thangavelu Moodr, A. M., Esq.... 

Narayana Hall, C M Station, 

Bangalore. 

1909 

Thorpe, W. H., Rev. 

United Theological College, Banga- 
lore. 

igio 

Tirumaliengar, N. S., Esq. b.a.,... 

District Judge, C & M Station, 
Skanharpuram, Bangalore. 

1914 ■ 

Usher, F. L., Esq. B', Sc , 

'Professor of Chemistry, Cunningham 
Road, Bangalore. 

1909 

Varadachar, M.G. Esq. b.a., b.l., 

Advocate, II Main Road, Chama- 


Venkataswamy Naidu, B.V., Esq. 

raj pet. Bangalore City. 

1914 

Municipal Commissioner, Shoolay, 
Bangalore. 

1911 

Venkataravana Chetty, B., Esq,... 

Nagartharpett, Bangalore City, 



BESIDENT MEMBEES— 


Da.th of 
Member- 
ship 

NAMES 

ADDEESSES 

1916 

Eanga Eao, E., Esq., b.a., b.l. 

Assistant to the Begistra/r of Co-oper- 
ative Societies, Shanharpur Exten- 
sion, Bangalore City, 

1909 

Eice, Eev. E. P. 

St. MarJc's Square, Bangalore. 

1915 

Eoss-Thompson, Miss M. B. 

Flas-Newydd, High Ground, Bangalore, 

1909 

Sampat Iyengar, P., m.a. 

Mysore Geological Department, Banga- 
lore. 

1910 

Scovell, G. N., Esq. 

Bihashipur Estate, ojo Post Office, 
Bangalore. 

Original, 

Sell, P. E., Esq., M.A. 

Professor of English, Central College, 
Bangalore, 

1915 

Shama Eao, D., Esq., e.b. ... 

Betired Survey Settlement Commis- 
sioner, Chamarajpet, Bangalore City. 

1910 

Shama Eao, M., Esq., m.a. 

Inspector-General of Education in My- 
sore, Chamarajpet, Bangalore City. 

1915 

Shamanna, S., Esq. 

Assistant Secretary to the Government 
of Mysore, Chamarajpet, Bangalore 
City- 

1913 

Shama Sastri, E., Esq; 

Chamarajendra Sanshrit College, Ban- 
galore. 

1914 

Simmons, Eev. J. W. 

Bald^oin's High School, Bangalore. 

1915 

Shipwith, Major E. A. 

Trinity Bead, Bangalore. 

‘ Lahshmi Vilas, ’ Seshadri Bead, Ban- 
galore City. 

1910 

Srinivasa Iyengar, 0., Esq., D. B. 

1909 

Srinivasa Iyengar, L., Esq. 

Advocate, Basavangudi,Bangalore City, 

1916 

Srinivasa Iyer, G., Esq., b.a., M.ri. 

Assistant Secreta/ry to Government, 
Basavangudi, Bangalore City, 

1914 

Srinivasa Eao, K., Esq., b.a. 

Betired Deptdy Commissioner, Chama- 
rajapet, Bangalore City. 

1915 

Srinivasa Eao, Dr. M,, m.a., m.d. 

Director of Public Health Institute, 
Basavangudi, Bangalore City. 

1915 

Stanchfield, 0. 0., Esq. 

Secretary, Y.M,G.A., Bangalore. 

1915 

Stephens, Miss D. 

1 

Borehanks Boad, C. and M, Station, 
Bangalore. 

1914 

Stevens, Eev. A. H. 

11, Cubbon Boad, Bangalore. 

1913 

Venhatesaohar, B., Esq. ... 

Central College, Bangalore, 

1910 

Venhatesa Iyengar, N., Esq. 

Meteorological Observatory, Bangalore. 
Principal, St. Aloysmss' School, Pro- 
menade Boad, Cleveland Toton, Ban- 
galore. 

1913 

Veysseyre, Eev. Fr. P. 

1914 

Viswesvarayya, Sir M., b.a., l.c.b., 
M.I.C.B., K.C.I.B. 

Deioan of Mysore, ^ B allair ooie’, High 
Ground, Bangalore. 

1911 

Warburton, P. B., Esq,, i.c.s. 

First Assistant Besident, Bangalore. 

1914 

Watson, Prof. 

‘ Niton ’, Palace Boad, Bangalore. 

1909 

Wilkins, Eev. G. 

London Mission, Mission Boad, Ban- 
galore City. 

1909 

Yates, 0. H., Esq. 

Superintendent, Government Press, 
High Ground, Bangalore. 

1914 

Yegnanarayana Iyer, A. K., Esq., m.a., 
et^. 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, Ban- 
galore. 






MOFUSSIL MEMBERS 


Date of 
Member- 
ship 

NAMES 

ADDEESSES 

1918 

Abdnl Khader, T., Esq., b.a. 

Amiliar, Sira. 

1912 

AbdurEaHm, The Hon’bie Mr.J ustice 

‘ S taden's Gardens^ ' KilpauTc, Madras. 

1912 

Allardioe, H., Esq. 

Cjo Bsq., Mylamane Estate^ 

Ghikmagalur. 

1910 

Anantanarajana Iyer, S. B., Esq. 

GlerTt, F.O. Coionhaiore. 

1910 

Appanna lyenqar, S. N., Esq., B.A., b.l. 

Ag. Assistant Commissioner, Eassan. 

1910 

Arthanareswara Iyer, E. S., Esq. 

Revenue Settlement Office, Goimhatore, 

1910 

Asirvadam Pillay, J ., Esq., b.a. 

Tahsildar, TJdumalpet. 

1912 

AuzHeoh, Eev. 0. 

Vayithari, Malabar. 

1909 

Bacon, J. B., Esq. 

16, Park Boad, South-End-on-Sea, 
Essex, England. 

1909 

Badooch, W. W., Esq. 

Yately, Hants, England. 

1915 

Balaraj Urs, M. N., Esq., b.a. 

Mysore. 

1910 

Balasundaram Iyer, 0. S., Esq., b.a. ... 

Deputy Comvvissioner,CJiittaldrug Dist- 
rict. 

1909 

Bhabha, H. J., Esq., m.a. ... 

Redder Boad, Bombay. 

1910 

Bhashyacaurulu JSaidu, (J., Esq. 

108 Bodiclietty Street, TiruppapuUyur 

1912 

Bird, Ee-v. A. F. E. 

S.P.G. Mission, Handy al. 

1914 

Bishop of Mangalore, His Lordship ... 

Mangalore. 

1915 

Bowring, P. F., Esq. 

Deputy Commissioner, Kolar District 
Kolar. 

1912 

Bracken, W. A. F., Esq. ... 

Kattekoda Estate, Sidapur, Coorg. 

1912 

Brabmaohar, A., Esq., b.a. 

Head Master, Municipal High School, 
Bellary. 

1915 

Brown, Hilton C.,’ Esq., i.c.s. 

Assistant Collector, Vellore. 

1910 

Burn, j. G., Esq., i.C.s., B.A., lp.b. ... 

Bar.-at-Law, Sessions Judge, Madura. 

1909 

Buttriok, Eev. J. B. 

Secunderabad, Deccan. 

1911 

Cadgen, Yen. A. J., Esq., i.c.s. 

Deputy CoirmvLssioner, Meroara, Coorg. 

1914 

Carline, G. E., Esq. 

Historical Medical Museum, 54-A, 
Wigmore Street, London, W, 

1916 

Chandrasekharan, C. y., Esq. 

Professor of History, Maharaja's 
College, Trivandrum. 

1914 

Clarke, William Boss, Esq. 

Madura Mills Company, Ltd., Madura. 

1909 

Cochet, Eev. J. 

Virajpet, Coorg. 

1909 

Colaoo, X., Esq. 

Supervisor, Bevenue Settlement Party, 

1915 

Cooke, H. M. A., Esq. 

•' / ■ 

1 . of Mines, Oorigaum, 

K.G.E. 

1909 

Cox, Eev. S. J. 

London Mission, Hosur. 

1910 

Cotton, C. W. E,, Esq., b.a., i.c.s. 

Customs House, Madras. 

1910 

Gumming, J. A,, Esq., i.c.s. 

Collector of Bellary, Bellary. 

1914 : 

Dallas, Col. J. 

Simla. 

1910 : 

Denham, Thomas, Esq., m.a. 

Principal, Maharaja's College, Mysore, 

1912 

Desikachariar, Dewan Bahadur T., 
Esq., B.A., B.L. 

Dubreuil, Monsieur G. Jouveau 

Cantonment, Trichinopoly. 

1916 

Prof. Au. College, De. Pondicher, 

8, Bue Dumas, Pondicherry. 


\ 
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MOPUSSIL MEMBEBS— cowiJwwec? 


Memm°r- - NAMES ADDBESSES 

SHIP 

1910 Eliot, Sir Charles, k.c.m.o. ... The University, EongTcong, China. 


1913 Fitz-Maurioe, Dr. ... ... Medzcal Officer, K.G-.F. 

1918 Forrest, Sir George, k.c.i.b. ... Oaford, England. 

1912 Fonlkes, Lt.-Col. ... ... Durbar Surgeon, Mysore, at the Front. 

1910 Foulkes, E., Esq. ... ... Fischers' Gardens, Madura. 


* 1911 Ghezzi, Eev. Fr. C. ... ... Principal, St. Aloysius' College, Manga- 

lore. 

1912 Giovanini, Rev. Fr., s.J. ... ... Mangalore. 

1916 Gonarin, Eev. T. ... ... Catholic Chaplain, Coromandel, E.G.F, 

1910 Gopalacharyar, A. V., Esq., M.A., b.l. ... High Court Vakil, TricUnopoly. 

1910 Gopalaeharyar, 0., Esq. ... ... Pleader, Poonamallee, Madras. 

1912 Gopalaswami Mudaliar, M., Esq., e.b.... Chairman of Municipality, Bellary. 
1910 Govindacharjar, A., Esq. ... ... ' Vedagriham', 1050, Viceroy Boad, 

Mysore. 

1912 Govindaswami Nayagar, N., Esq. ... Medical Practitioner, Komad, Maya- 

varam. 

1914 Govinda Rao, P. S., Esq. ... ... District Forest Officer, Mysore, 

1910 Grey, Charles, Esq. ... ... Orchard Dene, Coonoor. 

1909 Gulliford, Eev. H. ... ... Wesleyan Mission, Mysore. 


1914 Haddon, Dr. A. C., f.r.s. ... ... Lecturer on Ethnology, University of 

Cambridge, 8 Cranmer Boad, Cam- 
^ bridge, England. 

1909 Hall, J. F., Esq. ... ... Tirupattur, Salem District. 

1911 Hayes, Alfred, Esq. ... ... Assistant Superintendent of Police, 

Tumkur. 

1909 Hemingway, F. R., Esq., i.e.s. ... Sub-Collector, Kandapur, S. Canara. 

1910 Henderson, J. R., Esq. ... ... Museum House, Madras. 

1914 Jagadisayyar, P. V., Esq. ... ... Manager, Archcoological Department, 

Madras. 

1914 Kesaviengar, B. T., Esq., b.a. ... Assistant Commissioner, ChUtmagalur. 

1912 Kirwan, N. G. B., Esq. ... ... Arabidacool Estate, Ghihmagalur. 

1909 Krishnan, R. V., Esq., b.a., m.l. ... District Munsiff, Chingleput. 

1911 Krishna Iyer, K., Esq. ... ... Deputy Commissioner, Ellore, Kadur, 

Ghikmagalur. 

1910 Krishna Sastri, Rai Sahib H., Esq., b.a. Epigraphist to the Government of India, 

Ooty. 

1914 Krishnaswami Iyer, R. V., Esq. ... Head Master, High School, Hassan. 

1916 Krishnaswami Iyer, K. A., Esq. ... Head Master, High School, Eolar. 

Original. Krishnaswami Iyengar, S., Esq., m.a., University Professor of History, Nadu 
etc. Street, Mylapore, Madras. 

1910 Kumaresan, Thomas, Esq. Tahsildar of Attur, Salem District. 

1916 Lakshmanan, N., Esq. ... ... Ill, Cutcherry Boad, Erode. 

1912 Lakshminarasimhiengar, A. G., Esq. ... Munsiffi, Ghikmagalur. 

1916 Lakshminarasimhaiya, Esq., b.a., l.t.... Asstistant Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
* 1st Bange, Mysore. 
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MOEUSSIL UmS.B'EiW--conUnued 


Date of 
Member- 
ship 

NAMES 

ADDBESSES 

1910 

Loftus-Tottenham, A. B., Esq., i.c.s. ... 

Collector of Eamnad, Madura, 

Original. 

Madhava Bao, V. P., Esq., o.i.B. 

Dewan of Baroda, Baroda. 

1909 

Marrett, E. E., Esq., m.a. ... 

Exeter College, Oxford, England. 

1911 

Matlian, K., Esq., b.a. 

Deputy Commissioner, Shimoga. 

1909 

Mayhew, A. J., Esq., m.a. ... 

Fiifiicipal, Teachers^ College Madras, 

1916 

MoClaj, A. G., Esq. 

Oxford Street, Secunderabad, Deccan. 

1909 

MoCombe, B., Esq., b.a. ... 

Inspector of Schools, Patna, Bihar, 

1909 

Millard, W. S., Esq. 

Secretary, Bombay Natural History 
Society, 6 Apollo Street, Bombay. 

1909 

Miller, Major A., i.m.s., m.r.c.s., etc. ... 

District Medical and Sanitary Officer, 
Palamcottah. 

1909 

^ Mir Hamza Hussain Sabib, Esq., b.a., 

Sessions Judge, Mysore. 

1915 

Morgan, Eranb, I., Esq. ••• 

Planter, Honeyvale, Belur, Hassan 
District. 

1910 

Munisawmi Aijar, Eao Bahadur. 0. V., 

‘Madras Mail’ Office, North Beach, 
Madras, 

1910 

Mustafa Ali Khan, Esq. 

Circle Inspector, Madras Police Force, 
Siddhavaium, Cuddapah District, 

1911 

Nagappa, B., Esq. 

Bar.-at-Law, Sessions Judge, Shimoga. 

1910 

Narayana Aiya, P. E., Esq, 

Deputy Director of Survey, Madura, 

1910 

Natesa Aiyar, A., Esq. 

' Head Surveyor, Coimbatore, 

1910 

Nicholson, Eev. Sydney ... 

London Missionary Society, 16 New 
Bridge Street, London, E.C. 

1909 

Nightingale, Eev. A. E. 

Wesleyan Mission, Shimoga. 

1910 

Panchanatha Iyer, A., Esq. 

Sub- Accountant and Manager, Survey 
Office, Coimbatore. 

1915 

Parthasarathy Iyengar, P., Esq. 

Pleader, Ohittoor. 

1915 

Eaghavendra Eao, S., Esq. 

Superintendent of Economics, Kunigal. 

1910 

Eajagopalachariar, T., Esq., m.a., b.l. ... 

Prof, Laiv UoUege, Mylapore, Madras. 

1909 

Eamachandra Naidu, B., Esq. 

Revenue Settlement Party, Chinglepui. 

1914 

Eamesam Pantulu, Y., Esq., m.a., b.i,.... 

High Court Vahil, Triplicane, Madras, 

1912 

Eamairishna Eao, B., Esq. 

Palace Controller, Mysore. 

1910 

Eamaswami Iyer,' M. N., Esq. 

Assistant Director and Superintendent 
of Land Revenue, No. II Division, 
Anantapur. 

1914 

Eamaswami Iyer, S., Esq. 

19 Brodie’s Road, Mijlapore, Madras. 

■ 1914 

Eama Iyer, S., Esq. ... i.. 

Assistant Surgeon, Mandalay, Burmah. 

‘ Sukhaston Ward Place, Colombo, 
Ceylon. 

1915 

Eamanathan, The Hon’ble - Mr. P., 

K.O.M.G. 

1914 

Bangiah Naidu, B. M., Esq. 

Sub-Registrar, Davangere Post Office, 
Chittaldrug District. 

1915 

Eangaohari, V., Esq., m.a,, l.t. 

Assistant Professor of History, Presi- 
dency College, Madras. 

1912 

Eeed, W. H., Esq. 

Mavinkere Estate, Kalasa, Kadur 
District. 

1910 

Eeilly, H.D’A., Esq., i.c.s. 

Suh-Gollecior, Tellicherry. 

1911 

Eeilly, H. T., Esq., i.c.s. ... 

Dindigal Division, Madurq District, 
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MOFUSSIL MEMBBES— cowtoedJ 


NAMES ADDRESSES 


Original. Richards, F. J., Esq., m.a., i.o.s. Collector^ Vellore, 

1909 Richards, J, W., Esq. ... ... 81 P a r 7c B o a d, BexMU-o ri'Spa 

England^. “ 

10*14 Rivers, Dr. W. H. R. ... ... Bt- John's College, Cambridge, England. 

1912 Roberts, S. G., Esq, ... ... Sessions Judge, Cuddalore, South 

Arcot. 

Original. Rudolf, N.''S.i' Esq, ... ... Boyal Automobile Chib, Pall Mall Club, 

© London, S.W. 

1910 Rutherford, E. W,, Esq. ... ... SaJclespur, Eassan. 

• I 1 1 

1910 Samhiah Pantulo, M. R., Esq. ... Zemindar of Jagadevi, Erishnagiri, 

Salem Pistrict. 

1910 Sampat Rao, Gaehwar, Sreemanth ... Bade Course Boad, Baroda. 

1912 Sell, Rev. Canon, n.n. ... C. M, S. House, Ve^ery, Madras. 

1912 Seshagiri Aiy'ar, The Hon’ble Mr. T. V., ‘ Anandale', Egmore, Madras, 

B.A., B.L. 

' 1909 Setliir, S; S., Esq., b.a., ll.b. ... ‘ The Luz Myla^ore, Madras. 

1914 Sesha Aiyar, K. G., Esq. ... ... Eigh Court VaTcil, Trivandrum. 

1910 Sivaswami Iyer, Sir P. S., C.I.B., K.C.S.I'. Mylapore, Madras. ' 

1909 Smith, A. Mervyn, Esq. ... ...‘ Coromandel, K. (x. F, ' 

1911 Smith, Rev. Ernest ... ... London Mission, Kadiri. 

1912 Srinivasa Rao, K., Esq. ... ... Assistant Sessiom Judge, Coimbatore, 

1912 Srinivasa Iyengar, E. R,, Esq., m.a. ... Deputy Commissioner, Tumkur. 

1909 Stuart, O. A. D., Esq., i.e.s. ... 64 Woodfeld Boad, Baling, England. 

1916 Suhba Rao, N. S., Esq., m.a. ... Maharaja's College, Mysore. 

1910 Sundara Raja Aiyar, P. N., Esq., B.A., Sub-Assistant Director, Madras Survey, 

B.i^,. Cuddalore. 

1912 Simdaram Pillay, Esq. ... ... Head Master, L. M.Eigh School, Salem. 

1916 Sundaram Aiyar, T. M., Esq. Mittadar of Ghinnoesaermdram, Tirupa- 

tur, North Arcot. 

1915 Su^ktankar, Dr. Vishnu, ph. d. ... Epigraphist’s Office, Ootac'amund,^ 

1914 Swamikannu Pillai, L. D., Esq., b.b. ... Begistrar of Co-operative Societies, 

Bayapuram, Madras. 

1909 Thompson, Rev. E. W. ... ... Wesleyan Mission, Quhhi, 

Original. Travers, Dr. Morris W., f.r.s. ... 17 ' Lexam&ardens', London, W., Eng- 

land. 

1916 Vedantum, T. M., Esq., b.a., b.l. ... Sigh Court VaUl, Brodies Boad, Myla- 

pore, Madras. 

1910 Venkoba Rao, B., Esq., b.a. ... Special Magistrate, E. Q. F. 

1910 Venkatasnbba Aiyar, K. G., Esq., b.a., EigJt Court VaTcil, Salem. 

B.L., L.T. 

1914 I Venkatanaranappa, M., Esq., b.a. ... Assistant Commissioner, Shimoga. 

1916 ! Venkatesa Iyengar, M., Esq. ... Probationary Assistant Commissioner, 

Kolcrr. 

1915 } Viswanatha Rao, 0., Esq., b.a., b.Ii, ... First Grade Pleader, Nellore. 


1910 Waddington, H., Esq. ... ... KalUJcavu, via Mangiri\ 

1909 Watson, H. A., Esq., i.e.s. ... Assistant Collector, Salem. 

1915 Wolfe, G. C., Esq. ... ... ‘ Kelso ', Dalhousie, Punjab. 





, 


SUBSCRlBEItS 


Datb of 
MBMBHgR- 
SHIF 

NAME^ 

ADDBESSES 

1912 

i Ansteftd, Mrs. 

Ojo Bi. JoJm'tt Baad, 

Bqfiigahf'k,' 

1912 

1914 

Onr*tor, Government Museum ... 

I Octrator, Oriental Library i... 

Ba/ng^lgv». ,, 

i 

1912 1 
1914 i 

Principal, Oentral College 

Principal, European Boys’ School 

Bangalore. 

CaUcut. 

1912 

1912 

1916 

Schroder, Dr, Otto 

Secretary, Connemara Public Library- 
Secretary, Cosmopolitan Club. 

Director^ Ad/gar Library, Adyar, 
Madras, 

Madras. 

Madras. 

1912 

Y.M.C.A, ... - ...i 

Madras. 

\ ‘ 


STUDENT MEMBEES . ’ 

1916 

1 Chahravarti, C., Eaq., b,a. ... 

Batyalayam, Sigh Ground, Bangalore. 

191S 

: (i^^brppa Eumpad, Esq. 

Basavangudi, Bangalore Qiiy. 

1915 

Baghavendra Bao, B. S., Esq. 

9th Gross Eoad, MalUswaram, Banga 
lore. 

\ 


EXCHANGE List 


1914 

Director of Public Instruction 

Poona, Bombay. 

1914 

Editor, Hindustan Eeview ... 

Allahabad. 

1914 i 

i 

Editor, South Indian Aaaooiation Journal 

^ Madras. 

1915 

General Secretary, Bihar and Orissa | 
Research Society. 

Banold, Bihar and Orissa. 

1915 

1 ! 

Registrar, Chief Secretariat 

Fort St, George, Madras. 

1915 

Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, 
Southern Circle. 

Madras. 
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